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PREFACE 


IN addition to the ordinary difficulties connected with the 
preparation of a “first” biography, I have had to carry 
through the present task under at least one rather 
extraordinary disadvantage. From the time when he 
became Governor of Illinois, Altgeld apparently made an 
habitual practice of destroying everything among his 
private effects that would be of the slightest use or value 
to a future biographer. Thus I have had no access to the 
sort of material (personal letters, diaries, memoranda, 
etc.,) which commonly provides the basis and mainstay 
of such a work as this, and I have been obliged to depend 
in largest part upon contemporary journalistic records 
and the reminiscences of surviving friends—sources 
which, however useful in a subsidiary way, are by no 
means wholly adequate or immune from error. AIl- 
though I should be the last to attribute all the short- 
comings and defects of the present biography to this ac- 
count, the circumstance may perhaps fairly be mentioned 
as an extenuating factor. Partly because of this circum- 
stance, and partly because I have thought such a method 
would lend interest and variety to the book, I have 
quoted more freely from the few thoroughly trustworthy 
existing sources than might otherwise seem legitimate or 
desirable. While those incidents of Altgeld’s public 
career which became the subject of violent national 
criticism are necessarily discussed at some length, the 
main purpose has been simply to provide a brief and 


readable record of a life spent in the service of the 
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American common people—a record which makes no 
pretense to critical analysis or interpretation. 

A large debt of gratitude is owing to the many persons 
who, in one way or another, have assisted me in this 
task. The generous cooperation of my old friends, Mr. 
Louis F. Post and Mr. Percy F. Bicknell, whose names 
I am happy to associate with any work of mine, has been 
especially invaluable; as has been that of Mr. George A. 
Schilling and Mr. Clarence S. Darrow. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Brand Whitlock and his publishers, 
Messers. D. Appleton and Company, for courteous 
permission to make such liberal excerpts from ‘Forty 
Years of It” as appear in these pages.* 


W.R. B. 


* Acknowledgment in connection with the use of copyrighted material 
is also due to Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, editor of the “Centennial History 
of Illinois’; Dr. Allan Nevins, author of “The University of Illinois” 
(Oxford University Press); Mr. Vachel Lindsay, author of “The Eagle 
That Is Forgotten” and “Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan” (from volumes 
published by The Macmillan Company); Mr. Theodore Dreiser, author 
of “The Titan” (John Lane Company); Miss Jane Addams, author 
of “Twenty Years at Hull-House” (The Macmillan Company); and 
Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, author of “The Spoon River Anthology” (The 
Macmillan Company). 
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ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS 


CHAPTER I 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 


“My early history,” Abraham Lincoln once said, “is 
perfectly characterized by a single line of Gray’s Elegy: 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor.’” John 
Peter Altgeld might have said the same thing with equal 
truth. Indeed, in his case the annals are even shorter 
and simpler than in Lincoln’s. ‘They are also much more 
obscure, despite the fact that Altgeld was born nearly 
forty years later and was the contemporary of many who 
are still living. In broadest outlines, however, such 
records as we have of the lives of Lincoln and Altgeld 
reveal much not only of common circumstance but also 
of common experience. Each was born of humble 
parents and reared in country poverty; each bore a heavy 
yoke of hardship and deprivation in his youth; each was 
chiefly self-educated by grace of a passion for reading. 
Later, each had experience as a soldier and as a common 
laborer. Each turned to the study and practice of law, 
settled permanently in Illinois, went into politics, and 
eventually wrote his name large in the annals of his 
adopted State. But certain inspiriting influences that 
shone from both within and without upon the young Lin- 
coln never lightened Altgeld’s early years. No innate 


harmony with environment, no confidence bred of high 
IT 
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animal spirits and unusual physical strength, no previsions 
of a great destiny, no whole-hearted devotion of a noble 
"mother or encouragement of a sympathetic father, no 
congenial comradeships, ever gladdened or fortified his 
youth. He was a stepchild of fortune, a lonely alien 
far more in spirit than by birth amid conditions that were 
not merely hard and unpropitious but for the most part 
aggressively hostile. 


John Peter Altgeld was born in Germany, of German 
parents, on December 30, 1847. A biographical sketch 
that must have had his own revision gives the place of his 
birth as Nieder Selters, in Nassau—then an independent 
duchy, now a part of Prussia. His parents, John Peter 
and Mary (Lanehart) Altgeld, were evidently of the 
ordinary lower-class type—poor, uneducated, industrious, 
honest, frugal, strict, and narrowly orthodox. The 
father was a wagon-maker by trade. Some three months 
after the birth of John Peter, their first child, the 
Altgelds were caught up in that great early wave of 
emigration which, due to the conditions of distress in 
their own country, carried so many Germans to the 
United States during the period from about 1845 to 
1854. A brother of Mrs. Altgeld’s had come to 
America the year before and settled in Washington town- 
ship, Richland county, in the north central part of Ohio. ~ 
Hither the Altgeld family followed him. The township, 
a fertile farming region, was inhabited largely by 
Germans; most of the original stock had come from 
western Pennsylvania, and the presence of this element 
was influential in bringing in large numbers of European 
Germans. Here, on a piece of rented land near the 
village of Newville, the elder Altgeld attempted farming 
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ona small scale, at the same time carrying on his old trade 
of wagon-making. Later, assuming a heavy burden of 
debt, he took possession of a much larger farm just out- ‘ 
side the neighboring village of Little Washington. This 
venture failed to prosper, and the whole of John Peter’s 
boyhood and youth seems to have been overshadowed 
by clouds of family ill-fortune. As soon as he was barely 
able to run about the farm, the boy was impressed for 
service in the domestic struggle. At thirteen he was 
guiding a plow in the fields, and carrying farm produce 
to peddle from house to house in Mansfield, then a town 
of about six thousand inhabitants, some five or six miles 
‘distant. At fourteen he was a full-fledged farm hand, 
“hiring out” to neighboring farmers whenever he could 
be spared from home and always turning the whole of his 
earnings from this source into the family purse. Of the 
care-free, adventurous, animal existence led by most 
young country boys, he knew virtually nothing. “I was 
taught to work,” he once said, ‘“‘from daylight until dark, 
and to do the chores afterward.” Probably “required” 
would be a more accurate word than “taught” in this 
connection, for there is evidence that the father was a 
rigorous taskmaster. 

But during these early years of almost incessant phys- 
ical labor, the boy did not fail to snatch eagerly at every 
opportunity of an educational sort that came within his 
reach. At that time, and particularly in the sparsely 
settled farming community in which he lived, such 
opportunities were meagre enough, even for those who 
had the leisure to take advantage of them. And on the 
part of his parents, or at least on the father’s part, there 
was active antagonism to John Peter’s desire for an 
education. Nevertheless, he managed to attend an 
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English district school, some distance from home, for two 
or three winter terms; and later he studied at a German 
parish school for the greater part of a year. He also 
went as regularly as possible to an English Sunday School 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Newville. This 
appears to have made up the sum of his early schooling, in 
the ordinary sense of that word. But it was sufficient to 
give him a fairly good working knowledge of English, 
and to engender an intense love of reading which was one 
of the great and constant influences of his life. From the 
German Bible, in which he had learned his first lessons, 
and the half-dozen other books (chiefly German) in his 
-own home, he now turned to the somewhat less scanty 
bookshelves of his neighbors, reading every English book 
upon which he could lay hands. History, biography, 
poetry, philosophy, theology, mythology—all were wel- 
come grist to the mill of his devouring mental appetite. 
For a boy in his early teens, such an indiscriminate passion 
for reading is a remarkable thing in itself; but more 
remarkable still is such a capacity as was undoubtedly 
his for assimilating and retaining the essence of all that 
he read. Everyone who knew him well has testified to 
the all-important effect of this early reading in shaping 
and directing his character and tastes and ambitions.* 

* “Te had an omnivorous mental appetite and read broadly and, al- 
though unsystematically, always with that grasp of principles, that 
power of comprehension, that retentiveness of memory, that manage- 
ableness of facts and that love of knowledge which were so noticeable 
in him in his maturer years. His home resources being narrow, he 
laid under contribution, as did Henry Clay and Abraham Lincoln and 
James A. Garfield, such supplies of books as his neighborhood acquaint- 
ance brought within his reach. He ranged from the Bible to classic 
mythology, from history and biography to the great poets and the great 
philosophers. This course may not have possessed the system of the 


schools, but it furnished abundance of raw material, and the young 
reader’s exceptional mind did the rest. Throughout his life he showed 
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In the world of books the boy found virtually his only 
escape from a world of actuality that otherwise would 
have been scarcely tolerable. From the age of twelve 
or thirteen, as the eldest of half a dozen children in a 
family struggling against poverty and debt, he was kept 
at almost continuous drudgery of a sort that put a heavy 
strain upon his far from robust physique. Besides this, 
most of the conditions of his home life were harsh and 
unfavorable. Those still living who knew his parents 
describe the mother as an illiterate woman of kindly 
nature, fond of her children in the ordinary primitive 
way, but devoid of any large sympathy or understanding. 
The father, no less illiterate and narrow, seems to have 
lacked even the common virtue of kindliness. From all 
accounts, he was a hard-headed, close-fisted, stolid Ger- 
man farmer, antagonistic to every outside interest and 
ambition on his son’s part, and holding the boy always 
within the most rigid bounds. If, as occasionally hap- 
pened, John Peter spent the evening at a neighbor’s and 
remained away later than nine o’clock, he would find the 
door at home locked against him upon his return and 
would have to seek a shelter for the night wherever he 
could. When this or any other infraction of the house- 
hold laws occurred too often, a horsewhip would be 
brought into play. In the little world outside his home 
the boy had few friends of his own age, and no intimates. 
Then, as indeed always, he was shy, reserved, silent, 
thoughtful—a type apart from the common mass, which 


the results of this early experience; and while, as a lawyer and public 
man, he carried on extended and careful special studies, his reading 
continued wide and various, storing his mind with useful incidental 
knowledge. He became one of the best-read men that I have ever 
known.”—From an address by Hon. Charles A. Towne, at the Altgeld 
Memorial Meeting of March 10, 1907. 
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the latter does not understand and therefore dislikes. 
“I never had a real friend in my life,” Altgeld once 
remarked with bitter exaggeration. “I have thought 
there must be something about me that repels others. It 
was so from my childhood. In school the boys all picked 
on me. No one of them ever thought of protecting me 
from abuse. It was the crowd on one side and John 
Peter Altgeld on the other. And it has always been the 
same.” * 

When the Civil War broke out, Altgeld was a boy of 
thirteen. At that age, the event could have had no great 
meaning for him; but during the next two or three years, 
as the struggle deepened and widened and its reactions 
penetrated more directly into every corner of the North, 
he could scarcely fail to realize something of its immense 
significance. ‘The boy’s first glimpse of martial prepara- 
tions was during the spring and summer of 1863, when a 
regiment of the Ohio National Guard (or ‘“Home 
Guard,” as it was usually called in those days) was 
recruited for the most part in Richland county and held 
frequent drills in Mansfield. Although he was too young 
to be admitted into this organization, Altgeld followed 
the recruiting and drilling with keen interest; and the 
patriotic enthusiasm which centred about the regiment 
undoubtly aroused his first desire to enlist in the war. 
Early in 1864 President Lincoln issued a call for 500,000 
fresh troops, to reinforce the northern armies. Gov- 
ernor Brough of Ohio urged the State militia to volunteer 
its services in answer to this call, and thus largely make 
up Ohio’s required quota of twenty regiments without 
recourse to a draft. Along with all the other militia 


* Quoted by Wm. H. Hinrichsen (see his article in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean for March 16, 1902). 
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regiments, the Forty-eighth of Richland county re- 
sponded at once to the Governor’s plea. Now that it 
was to see immediate active service, young Altgeld made 
a determined effort to enter this regiment; and at the last 
moment he succeeded in enlisting as a substitute for one 
of the men who preferred to remain at home. Of the 
sum which he received as bounty-money, he gave ninety 
dollars to his father to make up for the loss of his labor 
on the farm, keeping ten dollars for himself. With 
three militia battalions from adjacent counties, the Forty- 
eighth was mustered into Federal service at Camp 
Chase, near Columbus, on May 12, 1864, as the 163d 
regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Altgeld was a 
member of Company C in this unit. 

Leaving Camp Chase on May 13, the regiment pro- 
ceeded by way of Pittsburg and Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, where it was assigned to the First Brigade, First Di- 
vision, Twenty-second Army Corps, with headquarters at 
Fort Reno, near Georgetown. On June 8 it was ordered 
to the front, near Richmond, where Grant was then 
just entering upon his final struggle with Lee. Travel- 
ling in transports to White House, Virginia, and thence 
to Bermuda Hundred, the regiment reported to General 
Butler at Point of Rocks on June 12. ‘Two days later it 
took part, with General Turner’s division, in a recon- 
naissance along the Petersburg and Richmond Railway. 
Two hundred and fifty of the men were engaged in a 
severe skirmish on the 15th, and according to the brigade 
commander ‘‘comported themselves like veterans.” On 
June 16 the regiment was moved to Wilson’s Landing, 
on the James River. Here, within range of enemy fire, 
the men were kept constantly at work throwing up en- 
trenchments and performing such other duties as fell 
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to the lot of reserve forces. From Wilson’s Landing 
several reconnaissances were made to the west bank of 
the James, which was strongly occupied by the Con- 
federates. Later, in a position of considerable danger 
further down the river, the regiment assisted in building 
a large portion of the works known as Fort Pocahontas. 
Of young Altgeld’s individual life during this period 
nothing has been ascertained beyond the fact that at 
Wilson’s Landing he was taken seriously ill with fever. 
After a term in the field hospital, he refused a furlough 
and returned to his place in the ranks. At the end of 
August the regiment was relieved from duty and pro- 
ceeded back to Camp Chase, where it was mustered out 
of service on September 10, 1864. 

In after life Altgeld seldom spoke of his war ex- 
perience, even to those who were most closely associated 
with him. Almost his only public reference to this ex- 
perience is contained in his speech accepting the nomina- 
tion for Governor of Illinois. “Tell your people,” he 
said, “that your candidate for Governor . . . when 
sixteen years old, went into the Union army, and for 
some months carried a gun around in the swamps below 
Richmond. He did not bleed and did not die, but was 
there; always reported for duty, was always on deck, 
never shirked and never ran away.” After the an- 
archist pardons, when he was being characterized 
throughout the country as an “imported agitator’? who 
had come to the United States at a mature age for the 
specific purpose of “pulling down American institutions,” 
Altgeld’s friends urged him to emphasize the fact of his 
boyhood services to the Union. But he invariably put 
aside such pleas with a laugh. “‘My war experience is 
nothing of consequence,”’ he would usually say. ‘I was 
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a boy then, and merely did what most of the other boys 
were doing. It was the enthusiasm of those days, the 
drums and flags and all the rest of it, that led me to en- 
list. Neither then nor since did I look upon myself as a 
hero for having gone into the army. And asa matter of 
fact, not all that I went through in the war required half 


the courage that it took to sign the anarchist pardons.” 


tas 


Immediately after his regiment had been mustered 
out, young Altgeld returned to his father’s farm near 
Mansfield and took up the old routine which had been so 
suddenly interrupted a few months before. During the 
year and a half following his return from the army, he 
managed to attend the nearest district school for about 
four months in all, and to read a great many books 
borrowed from a friend in Mansfield. Later, in the face 
of nearly every sort of difficulty, he enrolled for the 
winter term of 1866—67 in what was known at that time 
as a “‘select school” conducted by Rev. Richard Gailey in 
the neighboring village of Lexington. This was a pri- 
vate non-denominational seminary which then, as later 
under the supervision of Gailey’s daughter, enjoyed a 
considerable local reputation, and drew many pupils 
from Mansfield and the surrounding country. Through- 
out the winter Altgeld occupied a tiny room in Lexing- 
ton, “boarding himself” with provisions purchased from 
his father on occasional visits home. With this term at 
Gailey’s seminary to his credit, the youth had no great 
difficulty in securing a teacher’s certificate from the school 
examiners of Richland county; and for a year he taught 
school in Woodville, a rural community just outside 
Mansfield, working on the home farm between terms. 
During the time when school was in session he shared 
with a friend a room over an old tannery in Mansfield, 
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for which they paid $1.25 a month. Here the two pre- 
pared their own meals, the scantiness of which was 
occasionally relieved by some dish cooked and smuggled 
in to them by Altgeld’s mother. Though it had its com- 
pensations of one sort or another, that year in the Wood- 
ville school was not a happy one for the young teacher. 
His pupils, mostly the children of German farmers, were — 
inclined to be unruly; and it is recorded that on at least 
one occasion the difficulties became sufficiently acute to 
require intervention by the school trustees. 

The home in which Altgeld’s boyhood and youth were 
for the most part passed is still standing, though some- 
what remodelled during recent years, in the country 
region a few miles southeast of Mansfield. The elder 
Altgeld died in 1890, and his wife in 1893. John Peter’s 
two brothers and three sisters, none of whom seems to 
have been of unusual character or to have attained dis- 
tinction of any sort, are now all dead. 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY MANHOOD, 1869-1875 


THE four years immediately following his Civil War 
experience must have been by far the most difficult and 
irksome of Altgeld’s minority. Asa soldier, he had seen 
for the first time something of that larger world in which 
he was so eager to play a part; and upon his return home 
he found himself more acutely dissatisfied than ever with 
the dull routine of farm life, while at the same time (as 
a result of his serious illness during the James River cam- 
paign) less equal to its hard physical demands. Inev- 
itably, during this period, his thoughts centred with 
increasing persistency upon a definite break with the con- 
ditions that had held his boyhood and youth within such 
a narrow groove. School-teaching, to which he had 
turned as a possible means of escape, proved not at all 
to his liking. His most decided bent was toward the law, 
and in different circumstances he undoubtedly would have 
attempted to fit himself for that profession in some 
Mansfield law office, supporting himself meanwhile by 
teaching—as he did in Missouri a few years later. But 
his parents, opposed in general to every way of life other 
than their own, were particularly intolerant of this ambi- 
tion. They believed that all lawyers were cheats and 
liars; if their son were too proud to be an honest farmer, 
he should at least not become a professional rogue. And 


so, for the sake of such peace as was possible in the 
II 
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family, the son put aside his ambition and kept bravely 
on with the old tasks, reading and studying in every spare 
moment and always eagerly looking forward to the day 
when he should be his own master. 

That day arrived on December 30, 1868, when he 
reached the age of twenty-one. All that could be 
required of him by his parents had now been faithfully 
performed. In addition to his years of labor on the 
farm, virtually every dollar which he was able to earn 
from outside sources had gone toward paying off the 
family debt. ‘Two younger brothers were by this time 
old enough to fill his place at home. He was free at 
last to strike out into the world for himself, and to shape 
his own future as best he could. If his determination 
to take this step had needed final reinforcement, the 
latter was provided by an unsuccessful love affair with the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer. The girl was Emma 
Ford, who ten years later became Altgeld’s wife. What- 
ever her own attitude may have been in the matter at 
that earlier time, her father forbade any encouragement 
whatever to the penniless youth. Under this added bur- 
den of frustration, young Altgeld set out from home early 
in 1869, with ten dollars of borrowed money as his only 
capital. If he were successful in the outside world, he 
told his parents at parting, he would return to let them 
know; if not, they would probably never hear of him 
again.* 

Of the subsequent “‘wander year” in Altgeld’s life, 
marked as it was by hardships and calamities which 
proved all but fatal, not much is definitely known in detail. 

* This conditional promise, it should be noted, was faithfully kept. 
From about 1873 until his mother’s death twenty years later, Altgeld 


visited his parents on the Ohio farm at fairly frequent intervals—usu- 
ally twice a year. 
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But from the recollections of a surviving friend or two 
(principally Hon. Isaac R. Williams, of Savannah, Mo.) 
to whom Altgeld told the story, some sort of rough con- 
secutive narrative may be pieced out. After leaving the 
Ohio farm near Mansfield, Altgeld made his way south- 
ward and westward to Cincinnati, and thence across 
southern Indiana and Illinois to East St. Louis—a dis- 
tance of about five hundred miles, virtually all of which 
he covered on foot, stopping here and there along the 
way to “work out” a meal or a night’s lodging whenever 
opportunity offered. Arriving at East St. Louis with 
only fifteen cents in his pocket, he used ten cents of this 
to purchase ferry tickets across the Mississippi for him- 
self and a still more impecunious fellow-traveller of the 
moment, and then closed his account by buying writing 
paper and a stamp with the remainder. In St. Louis he 
seems to have been successful in obtaining some form of 
casual employment, and he remained here for a few 
weeks, working by day and studying law at night. But 
evidently his ultimate objective lay farther west; at any 
rate, as soon as he had saved a little money he set out 
across Missouri to southern Kansas. Not long there- 
after, he was working as a common laborer with a rail- 
way grading crew in Columbus county, Kansas, south of 
Fort Scott. The Federal government had recently 
offered a free right of way through the Indian Territory 
to the first railway that could extend its line to the north- 
ern border of that territory, and the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas Railroad was making every effort to secure 
the offered concession. No doubt Altgeld had seen the 
company’s advertisements for help, then posted in every 
town through which he made his way from St. Louis; 
and the promised wage of $3.50 a day (a very liberal 
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one at that time) led him to take the employment. With 
an excellent prospect of earning enough during the late 
summer and the autumn to carry him through a winter 
of law study, he settled down to work with pick and 
shovel. Among his fellow-laborers, mostly Irishmen, the 
quiet, industrious ‘“‘Dutchman”’ (as they called him) was 
soon popular. For a time he was able to keep up with 
the strongest of them; then the unaccustomed climate, 
the heavy labor, and the rough camp life began to tell 
upon him, and he was finally seized with a recurrence of 
the fever that had first attacked him during his army 
experience in 1864. His Irish companions carried him 
to the house of a homesteader near by, where he was put 
under a doctor’s care and treated with great kindness. 
Although desperately ill, he refused to divulge the name 
and address of his parents, but asked that in case he did 
not recover he should be buried in the neighborhood, 
with the least possible bother to anyone. After a siege 
of several weeks, he recovered sufficiently to be out of 
doors again. In his weakened condition, however, a 
return to the grading camp was out of the question. 
The doctor had warned him that he must go north with- 
out delay; and so, with a few dollars left of his previous 
months’ earnings, he started for Topeka, walking eight 
or ten miles a day, and sleeping for the most part in 
barns or haystacks along the route. On a farm near 
Topeka, where some light work was offered him in 
exchange for board and lodging, he again fell ill. Hear- 
ing the farmer and his wife debating one evening about 
the advisability of sending him to a public hospital in 
the city, Altgeld quietly departed the next morning before 
his employer was up. Then, with some point in Iowa 
(probably Des Moines) in mind as a destination, he 
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bought a railway ticket from Topeka to the village of 
Rosendale, Andrew county, in northeastern Missouri. 
This was as far as the money which he had left would 
take him by rail—the rest of the journey he planned to 
make on foot. 

Leaving the train at Rosendale, Altgeld set out across 
country toward the Iowa border. An evening or two 
later, he appeared at the door of C. H. Williams’s farm- 
house, twelve miles northeast of Savannah, seeking food 
and shelter for the night. He explained that he was ill 
and penniless, but that he would gladly work out his 
obligation the next day. Moved by the young man’s 
pitiful appearance and impressed by his obvious sincerity, 
Williams not only took him in for the night but insisted 
that he stay in the house as a guest until he could find 
some regular employment in the neighborhood. At the 
end of about two weeks, Altgeld went to work for Alex- 
ander Bedford, a prosperous farmer of Andrew county. 
Bedford soon discovered that his new farm-hand pos- 
sessed intelligence and ability of an unusual sort; and 
later, as their acquaintance ripened into friendship, he 
learned of the young man’s ambition to become a lawyer. 
As a member of the county school board, Bedford was 
able to secure for Altgeld both a teacher’s certificate 
and a teaching position in a near-by district school. This 
must have been in the late autumn or early winter of 1869. 
At about the same time, also through Mr. Bedford’s 
good offices, Altgeld became acquainted with Judge David 
Rea, a prominent lawyer of Savannah who was later sent 
to Congress from the St. Joseph district in Missouri. 
With books borrowed from Judge Rea, and under the 
latter’s guidance and encouragement, Altgeld now began 
the systematic study of law. For the next year or more 
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he taught school, worked on Mr. Bedford’s farm during 
vacation time, and read law diligently in every spare hour 
that these other occupations allowed him. On Saturdays 
he went into town and reviewed with Judge Rea his 
studies of the previous week. Evidently he was an apt 
pupil; within a few months, as Rea later told a friend, 
he was better grounded in the principles of elementary 

law than his teacher. , 

On April 27, 1871, Altgeld was admitted to the An- 
drew county bar. Either shortly before or shortly after 
this event, he took up living quarters in Savannah and en- 
tered the office of Rea and Heren, then the leading attor- 
neys of the town. His ability and energy seem to have 
won almost immediate local recognition. In the sum- 
mer of 1871 he was appointed city attorney, and drafted 
a new code of ordinances for Savannah. At the end 
of a year in this work he declined another term in order 
to give his entire time to building up an independent 
law practice. But apparently the experiment of con- 
ducting his own office was not successful, for one reason 
or another; at any rate, it lasted only a few months. 
The firm of Rea and Heren had meanwhile been dis- 
solved, as a result of Judge Rea’s election to Congress; 
and Altgeld now joined forces with William Heren, 
who was carrying on the old business by himself. This 
association, a congenial and fairly profitable one for 
the young lawyer, continued until the end of 1874, when 
Altgeld made his first modest entrance into practical 
politics. 

At about this time the so-called ““Granger movement,” 
an organized effort of middle-western farmers to secure. 
relief by “independent” political action from certain eco- 
nomic oppressions ignored if not directly encouraged by 
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_ the two “old line” parties, had reached the zenith of its 
strength and influence. Throughout Missouri as a whole 
this movement had drawn chiefly from the Republican or 
minority party. But in Andrew county, of which 
Savannah was the seat, the Republicans happened to pos- 
sess a formidable majority. In such Republican strong- 
holds as this, where an independent ticket would have 
no chance of success, it was a common practice of the 
Grangers to unite with the Democrats (who were on the 
whole more favorable to the Granger programme) in 
support of a single local ticket representative of both 
political factions. This was the strategy followed in 
Andrew county in the “off year’ elections of 1874. 
Altgeld had by this time become fairly well known and 
liked throughout the county, particularly among the 
farmers; and as a Democrat strongly in sympathy with 
Granger principles, he was nominated by this combina- 
tion for the office of state’s attorney for Andrew county. 
He accepted the nomination and the ticket was elected, 
Altgeld defeating his Republican rival by about 350 votes. 
Soon after taking office, his law partnership with Mr. 
Heren was dissolved. 

Although he entered upon his new work with charac- 
teristic zeal, the duties of a prosecuting attorney could 
never have been congenial to Altgeld. He was not long 
in discovering that the system of which he had now 
become a part had little to do with securing the ends of 
abstract justice—that indeed, as often as not, it must 
necessarily defeat those ends. As later characterized in 
his own words, it was a system “based on a mistaken 
principle; ... . a great mill which, in one way or an- 
other, supplies its own grist; a maelstrom which draws 
from the outside and then keeps its victim moving in a 
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circle until swallowed in the vortex.” This quotation is 
from his book, “Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims,” 
published ten years later, the conclusions of which are in 
part based upon the author’s own experience and obser- 
vation as a public prosecutor. After serving but half 
of the two-year term for which he had been elected, 
Altgeld resigned. Along with an increasing repugnance 
to his public duties, he had felt for some time a desire to 
leave Savannah and seek a larger field of activity in his 
profession. ‘There is some evidence, although of a not 
very convincing sort, that an unhappy love affair contrib- 
uted to this desire—as had been the case when he left 
Ohio, six or seven years earlier. The story goes that he 
wooed the daughter of one of Savannah’s wealthiest citi- 
zens, a banker; that his suit did not prosper with either 
the young lady or her father; that the daughter later 
married the cashier of her father’s bank, a worthless 
fellow who squandered his wife’s fortune and died leay- 
ing her in poverty; and that for several years during the 
period of his own prosperity Altgeld helped to support 
the widow and her five children.* It is impossible to 
determine now whether this romantic tale rests upon any 
basis of fact. But for whatever reasons, toward the 
close of 1875 Altgeld resolved upon quitting Savannah. 
On two or three visits to his parents in Ohio, which his 
recently improved fortunes made possible, he had stopped 
off for a time in Chicago. ‘The spirit of the young city, 
then just arising with renewed vigor from the ashes of 
its disastrous fire, made a strong appeal to him, and he 
decided to make this his home. 


* A somewhat detailed version of this story is contained in a sketch 
of Altgeld’s early life published in the Washington Post about the 
middle of March, 1902, and reprinted in the St, Louis Republic of March 
24, 1902. 


CHAPTER Il] 
LIFE IN CHICAGO, 1875-1892 


WITH a cash capital of only one hundred dollars derived 
from the sale of his law books in Savannah, but pos- 
sessed of large resources in the way of energy and ambi- 
tion, Altgeld arrived in Chicago during the closing days 
of the year 1875—a briefless country lawyer of twenty- 
eight, embarked upon the difficult task of establishing 
himself in a city of strangers. A distinguished fellow- 
lawyer of his own age and one of his most devoted adher- 
ents in later years, Judge Edward Osgood Brown, gives 
the following account of Altgeld’s earliest beginnings in 
this new environment: 


Comparatively recent incomers to Chicago, my partner and my- 
self had taken modest offices in the newly constructed Reaper 
Block at the corner of Clark and Washington streets. An office 
opposite in the hall was for a long time vacant, when one morning 
a young man appeared to ask us for the loan of some trifling object 
and told us that he was a lawyer, that he had taken the room 
described and that he intended to partition off a small part of it 
for a sleeping room and thus live as well as do business in his office. 
He was not, as such things are superficially considered, an attrac- 
tive or graceful personality, and yet there was something about him 
that instantly arrested our attention and invited our respect and 
friendship. It was only a little while thereafter that he com- 
manded our admiration as well. . . . We at that time had some 
litigation which required much delving into musty records in stifl- 
ing vaults of public offices. We associated Altgeld with us in these 
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law suits, and I am afraid put too much of that work on him and 
gave him too little of the fees, although we were glad to avail 
ourselves of his ability to conduct the forensic part of the busi- 
ness also. His industry and conscientiousness were phenomenal 
through it all. 


But, as is its wont, the litigious world in general 
showed no immediate disposition to clamor for the young 
lawyer’s services, and his first year in Chicago was one 
of extreme hardship and discouragement. ‘To a friend 
in Savannah whom he had entrusted with the collection 
of some small bills owing him in that town, Altgeld wrote 
upon receiving the money that he had paid his landlord 
six months’ office rent in advance, so that in any event 
he would at least be sure of a place in which to sleep and 
work during this period. ‘Through the business given 
him by Judge Brown, supplemented by an occasional small 
case which came to him in the ordinary course, he man- 
aged somehow to keep going until the tide turned and he 
was retained in a personal damage suit which brought 
him what must then have seemed a princely fee—two 
thousand dollars. On the strength of this good fortune 
he took a two or three week’s vacation during the summer 
of 1877, visiting Newport and other fashionable eastern 
resorts in order (as he told his friends) to see how the 
“leisure class” lived. In November of the same year he 
was married at Washington, Ohio, to Miss Emma Ford, 
thus consummating the youthful romance which had begun 
shortly before he left home in 1869. Miss Ford was 
a graduate of Oberlin College, a school teacher, and a 
woman of character and refinement. In every respect 
save that there were no children, the marriage proved an 
almost ideally happy one. His wife’s whole-hearted 
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devotion was the most beneficent influence in Altgeld’s 
~ life, while her intelligent counsel and assistance played 
an important part in all his undertakings. Of frail 
physique and sensitive nature like himself, she suffered 
even more acutely than he under the savage vilification 
showered upon him after the anarchist pardons. 
Throughout most of their married life, the precarious 
health of each was the constant concern and care of the 
other. Mrs. Altgeld survived her husband by thirteen 
years, dying in Chicago on March 30, 1915. She was 
the author of a novel called ‘The Nortons,” written 
and published in middle age. 
_ Immediately after his marriage, Altgeld rented a small 
house in Lake View, then one of the northern suburbs of 
Chicago but now well within the city limits, and here 
the young couple established themselves. At first it was 
a somewhat desperate struggle to make ends meet. 
Altgeld’s law practice, while it had latterly yielded him 
a frugal living, was still too meagre to provide a sufficient 
income on the new domestic basis. As an economy 
measure, he decided to give up the downtown room which 
had previously served the double purpose of law office 
and living quarters, and to rent desk space from some 
other lawyer. Walking to town one morning, as was 
then his habit in order to save carfare, he was hailed by 
a passing neighbor, the more fortunate possessor of a 
horse and carriage, and invited to ride to the city. This 
neighbor was Adolph Heile, at that time a prominent 
attorney in Chicago. Asa result of their talk during this 
drive, Mr. Heile at once offered Altgeld a desk in his own 
office. ‘The offer was gratefully accepted, and within a 
few days Altgeld’s scanty legal paraphernalia had been 
moved into the rooms occupied by Mr. Heile and his as- 
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sociate, Henry M. Shepard, afterward a judge of the 
Cook County Superior Court. From this point the — 
young lawyer’s fortunes began to mend rapidly. Both 
Mr. Heile and Judge Shepard took an active interest in 
his affairs, turning over to him what law business they 
could and introducing him to a number of men in Chicago 
whose friendship and influence were of great advantage 
to him, then and later. Somewhat uncouth in appear- 
ance and unpolished in manner as he was at that time, 
Altgeld nevertheless seldom failed to impress strongly 
and favorably those with whom he came in contact. 
His earnestness and sincerity were obvious almost at 
first glance, while his unusual legal ability proved itself — 
in every test. Early in 1880 he left Mr. Heile’s office 
and formed a law partnership with William S. Everett. 
This association, however, did not last long; and within 
a year he was conducting a fairly lucrative law practice 
entirely on his own account. 

But neither now nor later did a legal career, however 
successful, satisfy Altgeld’s large ambitions or absorb 
more than a part of his intense energy. As early as 
1879 he had embarked upon those real estate and build- 
ing operations, described in the next chapter; which were 
destined to make him a rich man and then in the final 
outcome to leave him virtually penniless. And with the 
rapid development of his professional and business in- 
terests, he began to drift more and more definitely into 
still another field of activity, the field in which he eventu- 
ally attained national prominence. Whether from con- 
scious choice or because of the all-engrossing struggle to 
earn a living, Altgeld gave little attention to politics for 
several years after coming to Chicago. He was known 
among his friends as a staunch Democrat and a keenly 
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interested student of public affairs, but it was never sus- 
pected at this time that he cherished any ambition to 
hold public office. Possibly, even probably, had he been 
able to choose his future path with entire freedom, he 
would have abstained altogether from playing any part 
on the political stage. He had seen something of prac- 
tical politics during his campaign for state’s attorney in 
Missouri, and that glimpse had created no overwhelming 
desire for a larger and closer view. The popular delu- 
sions in regard to the officeholding class were certainly 
not shared by him. Later at least, if not at the begin- 
ning of his public career, he knew this class for what it 
was—in his own words, ‘‘a cowardly hanging-on class, 
always careful to see how the wind blows before daring 
either to have or to express an opinion, and therefore a 
negative class. It does not lead in public opinion or in 
the formation of a public sentiment on any question.” 
He knew also that the really influential persons are the 
successful private individuals in every walk of life— 
“even preachers, when they have sufficient independence 
to develop any individuality.” ‘These are the men who 
mold public opinion and whose favor and support are 
sought by the politicians, and who, in the end, secure 
legislation and shape the policy of the country, using the 
officeholding class simply as an instrument by which to 
carry out a purpose.’ And in the same newspaper inter- 
view * from which these quotations are taken, he said: 
“While politics has a strong fascination for me, just as 
gambling has for some men, and I have consequently at 
different times taken part in politics, yet I have always 
felt that I would be a great deal better off and could do 
more for my country if I would let politics alone.” 


* Chicago Evening Post, July 31, 1891. 
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Altgeld’s first political experience, during his life in 
Missouri, has already been described. Of his second 


venture into the same field, Judge Edward Osgood o. 


Brown writes as follows: 


Although my partner and I had both become intimate with him, 
the first intimation we had that he was nourishing any political 
ambition was when, to our astonishment, we saw in the news- 
papers that one or two votes (perhaps three or four) had been cast 
for him in an Illinois legislative caucus for the Senatorial nomina- 
tion. Upon inquiring of him we learned, although he was rather 
reserved about it, that the votes had been cast by certain legislative 
friends of his, as the result of his own suggestion. He evidently 
had no hope of a caucus choice or election, but very wisely, since he 
had political ambitions, he had “thrown his hat into the ring,” 
to bring to the public the knowledge of those ambitions and to 
bring his name into more public notice. 


This must have been in 1881 or 1883. About the 
same time, or perhaps shortly before, Altgeld made the 
acquaintance of William C. Goudy, then counsel for one 
of the great railway systems terminating in Chicago and 
also something of a leader in the city and State Demo- 
cratic organizations. Under Goudy’s tutelage, Altgeld 
now began to take an active part in local political cam- 
paigns. More especially in the German sections of 
Chicago, and among the laboring classes, he soon became 
known as a political speaker who always made a favor- 
able impression and always had something to say that 
was worth hearing. Largely on the strength of this rep- 
utation, backed by Goudy’s influence, he received in 
1884 the Democratic nomination for Congressman from 
the Fourth Illinois District. This district, comprising 
the aristocratic “‘north side” and the northern suburbs of 
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__ Chicago, was overwhelmingly Republican; but Altgeld 
conducted his campaign so skilfully and forcefully that, 
although defeated at the election (as he had fully ex- 

\pected to be), he succeeded in cutting down the normal 
Republican majority of the district by more than two 
thousand votes. Two years later, at the earnest solici- 
tation of his political associates but much against his 
personal inclination, he accepted the nomination for a 
judgeship in the Cook County Superior Court, on the 
Democratic ticket. Here again he faced formidable op- 
position, the normal Republican majority in the county 
being about twelve thousand. During the same year 
(1886) Henry George polled his remarkable vote as 
Labor candidate for mayor of New York City. A. 
‘Labor Party had recently sprung up in Chicago also. At 
its convention it decided by unanimous vote not to en- 
dorse any candidate of either of the “old line” parties; 
but upon a motion to reconsider, Mr. George A. Schilling 
convinced the delegates that this ruling should be 
waived in the case of judicial nominations, inasmuch as 
the Labor Party had no judicial candidates on its own 
ticket. So, on Mr. Schilling’s motion, four such candi- 
dates on each of the “old line”’ party tickets were selected 
for endorsement—Altgeld among them. ‘The Labor 
Party did not succeed with its own ticket at the ensuing 
election; but it polled a large vote, and all of the eight 
judicial candidates whom it had endorsed were elected. 

Upon assuming office in December, 1886, Altgeld 
placed the routine management of his private business 
affairs in charge of his cousin, John W. Lanehart; and 
for nearly five years thereafter he gave to his judicial 
duties the best that was in him. During this period he 
achieved a high reputation among lawyers, litigants, and 
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general public alike for his fearless, independent, im- 
partial, and courteous conduct as a judge. Although 
sometimes criticized by his associates for a seeming or 
actual disregard of legal technicalities and an occasional 
lack of respect for precedents, his integrity and ability 
were seldom if ever brought into question. His deci- 
sions were always clear, concise, and rational, bringing to 
bear upon the cases with which they dealt not only 
patient study and wide knowledge but also a rare 
commonsense. In the matter of general procedure, ac- 
cording to Judge Edward Osgood Brown, “he made a 
change in the method of instructing juries in his Court, 
which tended strongly to aid justice and secure the intel- 
ligent consideration of the facts by the juries. This 
practice which he habitually used was then and is now 
needed in the interests of a proper administration of the 
law in Illinois.’ In 1890 his associate judges of the 
Superior Court did him the honor of making him the 
Chief Justice of their court. In July of the following 
year he surprised all who knew him by handing his 
resignation from the bench to Governor Fifer. The 
pressure of private business affairs, he said, made it im- 
possible for him to give to his judicial duties that un- 
divided thought and attention which they demanded and 
should receive. But this reason, although valid enough, 
was undoubtedly not the only reason which impelled his 
action. The position had become irksome to him; his 
energetic nature required a far less circumscribed field 
of activity. After nearly five years of experience as a 
judge, he was acutely aware of the truth which he after- 
ward stated as follows in his little book called ‘The Cost 
of Something for Nothing”: 


suk, 
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As a rule, men elected to the bench have established a reputa- 
tion of being men of strong character and growing intelligence, and 
if they had remained off the bench they would have continued 
developing. But as soon as a man is elected to the office of judge, 
all growth seems to cease; and after years of experience on the 
bench, he not only has not grown but he has deteriorated. 

There are several reasons for this. In the first place, his active 
life ceases. He literally and figuratively sits edown. Growth, 
strength and greatness come from contest. The judge being re- 
lieved of contest, of life’s fierce struggle, naturally becomes phleg- 
matic, and development is impossible. And then he ceases to 
create, to shape and to originate. It is his business to discover and 
apply what others have said. 

A large portion of his thought is taken up with the considera- 
tion of little things—drawing learned distinctions between tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum. ‘The effect of this is belittling. 

Instead of the independence which comes from fighting life’s 
battles, which develops greatness, the judge too often, unintention- 
ally and unconsciously, becomes merely the expression of what is 
for the time the dominant influence of the land. This dominant 
influence is like the pressure of the atmosphere; it envelops him, 
and is almost irresistible. It requires tremendous strength of char- 
acter to rise above it and be guided solely by the pole-star of 
justice. 


It was not in Altgeld’s nature to stagnate, to cease 
growing, to become “‘merely the expression of what is for 
the time the dominant influence of the land.’’ And this, 
no less than the pressure of personal affairs, must have 
played its part in determining his resignation from the 
bench. That resignation was accepted; and on August 1, 
1891, he became a private citizen once more. From this 
time until the beginning of the following summer, he was 


chiefly occupied with his own business undertakings— 
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particularly with the Unity Building, the most ambitious 
of those undertakings. 

In the early eighties, with the establishment of his law 
practice upon a fairly secure basis, Altgeld had begun to 
devote a good deal of systematic thought and study to 
important questions of the day. The first tangible fruit 
of this study was a volume entitled “Our Penal 
Machinery and Its Victims,” published by a Chicago firm 
in 1884. The barbarous and futile methods of society 
in dealing with its ‘criminal’ by-products have found 
more eloquent and perhaps more scientific critics since; 
but Altgeld’s little book was almost a pioneer of its sort 
in this country, and it aroused much discussion. ‘Two 
years later he contributed an extended article on “Pro- 
tection of Non-Combatants, or Arbitration of Strikes” 
to a Chicago newspaper; and this was followed, from 
1888 to 1892, by magazine or newspaper contributions 
on such subjects as “Pensions for Soldiers,” ‘The Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Chicago,” ‘Slave-Girls of 
Chicago Factories,’ ‘Anonymous Journalism and Its 
Effects,’ ‘The Immigrant’s Answer,’ and ‘Good 
Roads.” He also made occasional appearances as a 
public speaker on non-political subjects, the more im- 
portant of his addresses during this period being those 
on “Unnecessary Imprisonment,” ‘The Eight-Hour 
Movement,” “What Shall We Do With Our Crimi- 
nals?” and “The Government of Cities.’ All of these 
writings and speeches, together with letters, newspaper 
interviews, etc., were collected and published in 1890, 
under the title of “Live Questions.” * Through the cir- 


* A second and much enlarged edition of this book appeared nine 
years later. It is to this enlarged edition that the occasional citations 
in the present pages refer. 
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culation of this volume, Altgeld became widely known as 
a vigorous exponent of radical views, an original critic of 
the social maladjustments of his day, and a formidable 
champion of the “‘under dog.” To that reputation, per- 
haps not less than to his political astuteness shown in the 
Congressional campaign of 1884 and to his record as a 
_ Judge on the Cook County bench, did he owe his success 
in securing the nomination for Governor of Illinois in 
1892. 

Of those who knew Altgeld with some degree of inti- 
macy during those early years in Chicago, only Judge 
Edward Osgood Brown seems to have set down any de- 
tailed record of the man and his life at this period. In 
addition to the extracts already given from Judge 
Brown’s reminiscences, the following is well worth 
quotation here: 


His life was laborious always; it was hard and narrow as well, 
until the kindness and encouragement shown him by the late Mr. 
Goudy and Judge Shepard, and others—to all of whom he never 
failed to express and to show his deep gratitude—placed his for- 
tunes at a higher point than unaided he could as soon have strug- 
gled to. Even then, and after his marriage, the ill health of his 
wife and of himself might well have daunted a less determined and 
unconquerable will. Once with his wife ill in an adjoining room, 
he, stretched helpless on his bed in another, with difficulty securing 
even the attendance necessary for the most ordinary household 
duties, alternating between a burning fever and wretched chills, 
sent for me and insisted that I should bring for our joint considera- 
tion the brief of our antagonists in a pending law suit in which 
our reply was shortly due. Nothing appalled him, nothing turned 
him back, and yet he was nearly always a reserved, quiet, self- 
contained and self-controlled man. Injustice to himself as to 
others did stir him sometimes to impassioned speech. I remember 
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well a rebuke and indeed a punishment inflicted upon him for 
quick resentment in a court room to a personal attack on him made 
by counsel opposing him in a law suit in which he was personally 
interested. He was at the time himself upon the bench. More 
loyal than the Prince, more papal than the Pope, some of his 
friends called on him—and I among them—to express their dis- 
pleasure at the discipline inflicted on him by his brother Judge. 

“Nonsense,” he answered, “it was exactly right. I was angry, 
acted foolishly and was treated according to the Judge’s duty and 
my own deserts.” 

I mention this that you may see that, long mindful of injuries 
and injustice as he might be, his was not the blind vindictiveness 
which his foes ascribed to him. 

His self-reliance was superb. Once in a time of personal dis- 
couragement a friend of mine went to him and asked his advice as 
to whom he should turn for comfort and counsel. His answer 
was characteristic and it was a favorite idea of his I have often 
heard him express. 

“Ask no man! Go out into the night and look straight up to 
the stars. Take comfort and counsel of them.” 


Interesting and significant in connection with more 
than one phase of Altgeld’s activities dealt with in the 
present chapter is a letter which he wrote in June, 1890, 
to Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, at that time a stranger to 
him. This letter marks the beginning of an intercourse 
between the two men which soon ripened into devoted 
and lasting friendship. 


My dear Mr. Lloyd: 

I have read your pamphlet on The New Conscience and cannot 
resist saying to you that I would rather be the author of one such 
article than to hold any office in the gift of the American people. 
It will do more for the cause of humanity and will bring a greater 
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meed of fame to its author than would a lifetime of the average 
~ high office-holding. 

Accept my congratulations and go on with your work. The 
future will know you and coming generations of suffering hu- 
manity will rise up and bless you. 

With best regards, 
Your obt. servant, 
JoHN P. ALTGELD. 


CHAPTER IV 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS—THE UNITY BUILDING 


For nearly four years after he settled down in Chicago, 
the struggle to gain a bare livelihood from his law prac- 
tice absorbed the whole of Altgeld’s energies. By the 
close of 1879, however, he could at last lay claim to some 
small margin of time and thought and cash beyond the 
minimum requirements of his profession and his home. 
This margin, once gained, was immediately turned to 
profitable account. After a careful study of conditions 
in the local real estate field, Altgeld invested five hundred 
dollars in a city building lot, which he soon thereafter 
sold at an excellent advance. Several ensuing trans- 
actions of the same sort proved no less lucrative; and by 
1882 he had acquired sufficient capital and confidence to 
make a cast for larger stakes. As noted in the preceding 
chapter, he was now living in Lake View, just outside the 
city limits. This suburb was still for the most part un- 
developed; but Altgeld realized its possibilities in con- 
nection with the inevitable expansion of Chicago, and he 
resolved upon a venture which for extent and daring was 
almost unique in local real estate annals. With the 
financial aid of one or two wealthy friends, he acquired 
title to some seventy-five acres of vacant property in 
Lake View, making an initial cash payment of $30,000 on 
the total purchase price of about $200,000 and carrying 
the remainder on mortgages and notes. Then, largely 
32 
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_with borrowed money and the proceeds of occasional 
sales while the work was under way, he improved the 
property as a home-builders’ subdivision, and gradually 
sold off the lots at a handsome profit. 

In this transaction, which established his reputation as 
a shrewd and far-seeing business man, Altgeld had the 
active assistance of his cousin, John W. Lanehart, who 
had come to Chicago from Ohio in 1881. With the 
same able help, he now turned to other and even larger 
operations. As in the case of the Lake View enterprise, 
these were conceived and carried through with a boldness 
that seemed close to recklessness. But while appearing 

_ to take heavy chances, he seldom acted without keen and 
unsparing analysis of all the factors in a situation. 
His faith in the expansion of Chicago’s residence section 
had been justified; he now put to the test his faith in the 
development of its business district by purchasing several 
unimproved lots on Market street, between Jackson and 
Van Buren, near the southwestern edge of the city’s 
active wholesale centre. Here he erected a seven-story 
office building which, contrary to nearly all the predic- 
tions of local real estate men, was well rented from the 
start. From this success he went on buying and building 
in various parts of the city and its suburbs, until by the 
end of 1890 his property holdings were commonly re- 
puted to be worth not less than a million dollars. 

During the late eighties, Altgeld made a moderately 
successful venture into still another field of business ac- 
tivity, a field which at that time remained largely unex- 
ploited. On one of the periodic visits to his parents, he 
secured the first franchise to be granted for a street rail- 
way in Newark, Ohio, then a town of some twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, not far distant from the region in which 
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his boyhood and youth had been spent. Under this 
franchise a mile or so of track was constructed in 1888, 
and equipped with rolling stock in the shape of four box 
cars twelve feet long, the motive power being supplied 
by mules. Later, the track was considerably extended, 
new equipment purchased, and the mules discarded in 
favor of electricity. About the time of his nomination 
for Governor of Illinois, in 1892, Altgeld sold the entire 
property for $100,000. A similar franchise which he 
had acquired in the neighboring town of Mansfield was 
never utilized, owing to operating difficulties inherent in © 
the hilly character of that locality. 

The story of Altgeld’s most ambitious and fateful 
enterprise, the Unity Building in Chicago, now remains 
to be told. Part of that story belongs chronologically to 
a later section of this book, and involves some phases of 
his career not yet dealt with in these pages; but, for con- 
tinuity’s sake, the full account will be given here. At the 
outset it should be emphasized that after about 1885, 
when he had become fairly well-to-do, Altgeld’s business 
activities were chiefly if not wholly the expression of an 
intense creative and organizing instinct. Once when he 
was chided by a friend for risking his personal fortune in 
continued building operations when he might have retired 
in pecuniary comfort, he replied: ‘‘I am childless, and I 
look upon my buildings as children which will survive me 
and benefit the generations to come.” In that spirit he 
conceived and planned the Unity Building. It was his 
ambition (‘‘the great ambition of my life,” he told some 
one at the time) to erect the finest office building in the 
world. In pursuance of this purpose, he selected a site in 
the heart of Chicago’s business section, with a frontage 
of eighty feet on Dearborn street and a depth of one 
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~ hundred and twenty feet. A ninety-nine year lease, at an 
annual rental of $18,000, was negotiated for this site; 
and plans were drawn up by Clinton B. Warren, one of 
Chicago’s prominent architects, for a sixteen-story fire- 
proof building, to contain six hundred offices. These 
plans embodied nearly every detail and arrangement then 
known to make the building a model of its kind. Early 
in 1891 the old Unity Building on the same site, dating 
from soon after the Chicago fire, was demolished and 
work on the new structure begun. After a few months 
of smooth and rapid progress, serious trouble developed. 
Under a party-wall agreement, the brick wall of a six- 
story structure adjoining the Unity Building on the north 
had been partially cut away in places so that upright iron 
pillars for the north wall of the new building might be 
set on the party line. It was later discovered that the 
vibration from a heavy steam engine used in hoisting con- 
struction material to the upper floors had caused loose 
pieces of brick and mortar to fall in between these pillars 
and the adjoining wall of the old structure, forming 
wedge-like masses which gradually forced the entire 
Unity framework out of plumb to the south. When this 
discovery was made the steel skeleton was nearly com- 
pleted, and sections of the brick side-walls were in place. 
Altgeld at once ordered the brickwork torn out, while all 
new construction was halted until the fault could be 
remedied. Engineers employed for his latter purpose 
worked out an elaborate plan which was put into effect 
with apparent success; but upon completion of the struc- 
ture it was found that the framework had sprung back to 
its original faulty position, being about twelve inches out 
of perpendicular at the top. ‘This misfortune, from first 
to last, added a heavy burden to the construction costs, 
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and was in large degree responsible for the financial dis- 
aster that later overtook Altgeld. It also threatened to 
interfere rather seriously with rental plans, as many 
prospective tenants were led to believe through exag- 
gerated newspaper reports that the structure was ac- 
tually unsafe. 

But all of this trouble was temporarily forgotten in 
the acclaim which greeted the building upon its formal 
opening, in the early summer of 1892. Experts and 
general public alike declared that Chicago’s new ‘“‘sky- 
scraper” had no peer among existing commercial struc- 
tures. For a time also, success on the financial side 
seemed assured, as tenants were plentiful enough at the 
beginning. Altgeld found little but pride and satisfac- 
tion in his enterprise at this stage. ‘Those who knew him 
well have said that the Unity Building was his only per- 
sonal achievement of which he was ever heard to boast. 
“I remember,” writes Miss Jane Addams, “that when 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb were visiting Hull-House 
[in 1893] we took lunch downtown with Governor 
Altgeld. He gave them a little outline of his history, 
and when he had finished the remarkable story they asked 
him what achievement in his career had given him the 
most satisfaction. Without a moment’s hesitation he re- 
plied, “The Unity Building.’ Our guests were quite 
bewildered, not understanding how the erection of 
an office building could have meant so much to him, al- 
though I think his history might have given a certain 
interpretation.” 

In attempting to describe the complications which led 
to Altgeld’s subsequent financial ruin in connection with 
the Unity Building, it is necessary to go back to the 
beginning of that project. The architect’s original plans 
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called for an outlay of $600,000. Besides such avail- 
able capital of his own as he could put into the enter- 
prise, Altgeld reckoned at the outset upon floating a 
loan of $400,000, in the form of first mortgage bonds 
secured by a trust deed upon the building and the ground 
leasehold. Early in 1891 a loan was negotiated on this 
basis through the Equitable Trust Company with the 
Chicago National Bank, of which John R. Walsh was 
president and virtual dictator. Walsh had come to 
Chicago from Ireland some forty years before, a 
youngster of eleven, and starting out as a newsboy had 
fought his way up to a position of wealth and influence. 
_ Possessed of immense animal energy and a fund of native 
shrewdness, he was at the same time illiterate, self-willed, 
domineering, unscrupulous—a sort of lesser Mark 
Hanna, with few if any of Hanna’s redeeming traits. 
He knew the workings of the politico-financial “‘system”’ 
down to its smallest detail. The bank which he founded 
in 1882 was patronized largely by politicians, and de- 
rived a considerable share of its revenue from deposits 
of public funds and the bonding of public officials. In 
addition, he owned a leading Chicago newspaper, the 
local Democratic party organ; and he was a ruling factor 
in the bi-partisan ring which controlled the city council 
and sold the favors of that body to the highest bidders. 
During the nineties, Walsh’s power was at its height; and 
through his bank, his newspaper, and his political 
machine he exercised that power with a rough hand. It 
is dificult to understand how Altgeld could have volun- 
tarily placed his financial fortunes at the mercy of such a 
man, particularly as the two had already clashed during 
Altgeld’s early political activities in Chicago. Aside 
from the circumstance that one of his trusted friends was 
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an officer in Walsh’s bank, the reasons which impelled 
him to take a step which he must have realized was poten- 
tially dangerous, and which some of his advisers strongly 
disapproved, are not now apparent. ‘The fact remains 
that in practical effect he undertook to finance the Unity 
Building by grace of John R. Walsh—for which error of 
judgment, the gravest of his entire career, he was des- 
tined to pay a heavy price. 

Under the loan agreement, as arranged with the 
Chicago National Bank, the latter was to market the 
bond issue and turn over the proceeds in instalments as 
work on the building progressed. No difficulty arose in 
this connection until the discovery, a few months after 
construction started, that the steel framework was out 
of plumb. Walsh then claimed, perhaps with justice, 
that this fault was sufficiently serious to impair the se- 
curity of his loan, and that the amount of the bond issue 
must therefore be reduced. After some controversy, 
Altgeld agreed that $100,000 in unsold bonds should be 
cancelled, leaving in force an original first mortgage issue 
of $300,000, which was eventually sold out by the bank 
in full. In conjunction with the large additional outlay 
occasioned by the construction fault, this shrinkage in 
his loan placed Altgeld in a difficult financial position. 
To complete the Unity Building he was obliged to borrow 
money in comparatively small amounts wherever and 
however he could, and also to give his personal notes to 
contractors and material men. Some time after the 
building was opened, and during the period of its first 
brief prosperity, he found it possible to negotiate a new 
loan with the National Bank of Illinois for $400,000, his 
plan being to use $300,000 of this to retire the existing 
bond issue and thus terminate his relations with John R. 
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Walsh, and with the remaining $100,000 to pay off in 
part his personal obligations in connection with the later 
construction costs. It was mutually understood before- 
hand that Walsh would accept the $300,000, cancel the 
bonds, and release the trust deed, which latter would 
thereupon be deposited as security for the new loan. 
But Altgeld had meanwhile been elected Governor of 
Illinois, and in that capacity had refused at the outset to 
accept Walsh’s attempted dictation in respect to policies 
and patronage. When the money for retiring the first 
bond issue of $300,000 was tendered to Walsh, he de- 
clined to receive it, asserting that those who had pur- 
chased the bonds would not surrender their holdings. 
Altgeld then asked that he be given the names and ad- 
dresses of the bond-holders, so that he could negotiate 
with them directly; but Walsh refused to divulge this in- 
formation. As a result, the whole matter fell through; 
although the National Bank of Illinois later relieved Alt- 
geld to some extent by loaning him about $40,000 on the 
collateral of $100,000 in new bonds secured by a second 
mortgage on the Unity Building. 

From this point Altgeld’s financial affairs went rapidly 
from bad to worse. During the hard times which set in 
about the middle of 1893 at least half the Unity Building 
tenants vacated, unable to pay their rent; and from the 
beginning of the following year until early in 1897 the 
building produced scarcely more revenue than was re- 
quired to pay ground rent and operating costs. At the 
same time, Altgeld’s other property interests in Chicago, 
now heavily encumbered, suffered a severe shrinkage in 
value. The expenses of his campaign for Governor in 
1892 had come largely from his own pocket, and after 
election he could necessarily give but little attention to his 
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private business affairs. As a result, one investment after 
another had to be sacrificed to meet interest charges and 
the payment of bonuses on personal loans. Walsh’s 
long-cherished animosity was at last aroused to a virulent 
stage by Governor Altgeld’s veto of the “eternal monop- 
oly bills” in 1895. As perhaps the leading politico- 
financial boss of Chicago, Walsh had a large stake in 
the Napoleonic banditries of Charles T. Yerkes, and the 
veto was a severe blow to both his pecuniary interests 
and his political prestige. When, in 1896, the Unity 
Building defaulted on the interest of its bonds, Walsh 
showed no mercy. A receiver was appointed by court 
order, foreclosure proceedings were instituted, and the 
property sold for the bond-holders’ benefit. Soon there- 
after the National Bank of Illinois failed, and its assets 
were disposed of at public sale—among them the second 
mortgage bonds amounting to $100,000 which the bank 
had acquired from Altgeld. Another foreclosure suit 
was brought by the purchasers of these bonds; and in this 
case, as in the previous one, the bond-holders received 
principal and interest in full. Altgeld’s equity of some- 
thing like half a million dollars in the property was com- 
pletely wiped out by these proceedings. The Unity 
Building passed into other hands; and its creator, now 
virtually penniless, could find consolation only in the 
knowledge that no other person had suffered loss in an 
enterprise which had brought about his own financial 
ruin. 

It is possible that the part played by John R. Walsh 
in this episode has been over-emphasized, here and else- 
where. One must admit that other factors and condi- 
tions were involved which might have worked out to the 
same tragic end, without his participation. Neverthe- 
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less, those who were most familiar with Altgeld’s private 
affairs at the time feel convinced that he could have 
weathered the storm and saved the Unity Building had it 
not been for Walsh’s hostile conduct—particularly his 
breach of faith in connection with the proposed financial 
reorganization in 1893. As a perhaps not irrelevant 
footnote, it may be added that the sardonic gods had 
their way later on with John R. Walsh. After the 
scandalous failure of his bank in 1905 he served a peni- 
tentiary term of several years, being pardoned at last 
only that he might die outside of prison, a broken and 
ruined old man. 

During the presidential campaign of 1896, Republican 
newspapers and platform speakers made much of the 
fact that, while Altgeld was an ardent champion of silver, 
his Unity Building leases contained a so-called “gold 
clause” of the sort commonly found in such documents 
although seldom enforced. In reply to someone who 
inquired about this alleged inconsistency, the Governor’s 
private secretary pointed out that Altgeld had nothing to 
do personally with the making of leases for space in the 
Unity Building, that the leases were executed upon 
printed forms regularly sold by Chicago stationers and 
regularly used by nearly all Chicago property owners, 
and finally that the building had been erected in part with 
borrowed money for which bonds were issued and the 
bank which purchased the bonds had stipulated that 
rentals should be secured by a gold clause. But this 
statement, conclusive as it was, had small weight with the 
canard-mongers, who went on cackling to the end of the 
campaign about their ‘“‘proof” that Altgeld was a ‘‘gold 
man” at heart. 


CHAPTER V 
CAMPAIGN FOR GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


IN connection with Altgeld’s resignation from the bench, 
during the summer of 1891, it will be recalled that he 
explained this action as due to the pressure of, private 
business affairs, which made it impossible for him prop- 
erly to fulfill his duties as a judge. With the huge 
Unity Building project under way, as it then was, this 
explanation seemed reasonable enough. Nevertheless, 
there were many who believed that political motives and 
ambitions were really at the bottom of his decision—that 
he was leaving the bench in order to try for the governor- 
ship of Illinois or a seat in the United States Senate. 
But, at the time, Altgeld explicitly denied that he was 
seeking or even desired election to any public office. In 
a newspaper interview of July 31, 1891, his last day on 
the bench, he replied to some direct questions on this 
subject as follows: 


“Will you in future take part in politics?” 

“T do not expect to take any more interest in politics than any 
other ordinary citizen.” 

“Is there any truth in the statement that you are a candidate 
for the office of Governor ?” 

“No. I am not a candidate for any office.” ; 

“Suppose you were tendered the nomination, would you accept 
it?” 

“That is an idle supposition. There is going to be a scramble 
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next year for the nomination for Governor. I do not want to be 
Governor, and naturally do not wish to enter a scramble for 
something I do not want. . . . I believe in the private individual. 
- « » While politics has a strong fascination for me, and I have 
consequently at different times taken part in politics, yet I have 
always felt that I would be a great deal better off and could do 
more for my country if I would let politics alone.” 

“Have you, then, no future policy in regard to political life?” 

“Absolutely none.” 


There is no valid reason for doubting the sincerity of 
these statements. Aside from all other considerations, 
it is obvious that one who was seeking immediate politi- 
cal preferment would never have spoken his mind so 
freely as Altgeld did, elsewhere in this same interview, 
regarding the cowardice and futility of office-holders as 
a class.* ‘The successful private individual,” he said, 
“the man who has convictions and who dares to express 
them, is the important factor in American society.” Un- 
doubtedly, at the moment, this is the rdle which Altgeld 
preferred and intended to play. But external pressure, 
together with that personal propensity which always 
drew him against his own better judgment toward the 
arena of politics, brought about a radical change in his 
position within a few months. Soon after his resigna- 
tion from the bench, many influential Democratic leaders 
of the State were urging him to enter the lists as a 
candidate for Governor, and to such importunities were 
added those of personal friends no less interested than 
himself in the advanced theories of social and economic 
reform which he championed. The chances for Demo- 
cratic success in 1892 grew rosier as the campaign ap- 
proached; here was an opportunity, seemingly well within 


*See “Live Questions,” pages 338-39. 
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his reach, which might not come again. It is impossible 
at this distance of time definitely to date Altgeld’s change 
of heart regarding the gubernatorial nomination, but it 
must have occurred early in 1892. At any rate, the fact 
that he was seeking the nomination seemed to be gener- 
ally known several weeks before the State Democratic 
convention met in April of that year. 

Pertinent at this point is the following passage from 
Mr. Brand Whitlock’s fascinating autobiography, ‘‘Forty 
Years of It,” in which the writer tells of his first 
meeting with the man whom he characterizes as “‘one of 
the most daring pioneers of the neo-democratic move- 
ment in America, and the most courageous spirit of our 
times” 


It was on a cold raw morning [early in 1892] that I met Joseph 
P. Mahony, then a Democratic member of the State Senate, who 
said: 

“Come with me and I’ll introduce you to the next governor of 
Illinois.” 

It was the time of year when one was meeting the next governor 
of Illinois in most of the hotel corridors, or men who were trying 
to look like potential governors of Illinois, so that such a remark 
was not to be taken too literally; but I went, and after ascending 
to an upper floor of a narrow little building in Adams Street, we 
entered a suite of law offices, and there in a very much crowded, a 
very much littered and a rather dingy little private room, at an odd 
little walnut desk, sat John P. Altgeld. 

The figure was not prepossessing; he wore his hair clove CHE 
in ultimate surrender to an obstinate cowlick; his beard was closely 
trimmed, too, and altogether the countenance was one made for the 
hands of the cartoonists, who in the brutal fury that was so soon 
to blaze upon him and to continue to blaze until it had consumed 
him quite, could easily contort the features to the various purposes 
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of an ugly partizanship; they gave it a peculiarly sinister quality, 
and it is one of the countless ironies of life that a face, sad with 
all the utter woe of humanity, should have become for a season, 
and in some minds remained forever, the type and symbol of all 
that is most abhorrent. There was a peculiar pallor in the coun- 
tenance, and the face was such a blank mask of suffering and 
despair that, had it not been for the high intelligence that shone 
from his eyes, it must have impressed many as altogether lacking 
in expression. Certainly it seldom or never expressed enthusiasm, 
or joy, or humor, though he had humor of a certain mordant kind, 
' as many a political opponent was to know. 

He had been a judge of the Circuit Court, and was known by 
his occasional addresses, his interviews and articles, as a publicist 
of radical and humanitarian tendencies. He was known especially 
to the laboring classes and to the poor, who, by that acute sym- 
pathy they possess, divined in him a friend, and in the circles of 
sociological workers and students, then so small and obscure as 
to make their views esoteric, he was recognized as one who un- 
derstood and sympathized with their tendencies and ideals. He 
was accounted in those days a wealthy man,—he was just then 
building one of those tall and ugly structures of steel called “sky- 
scrapers,’—and now that he was spoken of for governor this fact 
made him seem “available” to the politicians. Also he had a 
German name, another asset in Illinois just then, when Germans 
all over the state felt themselves outraged by legislation concern- 
ing the “little red school-house,” which the Republicans had en- 
acted when they were in full power in the state. 


So astutely and energetically did Altgeld promote his 
candidacy during the early spring of 1892 that when the 
Democratic State convention assembled at Springfield on 
April 27 the expected scramble for the gubernatorial 
nomination failed to take place, and he was chosen on the 
first ballot. A week later the Republicans nominated 

Governor Joseph W. Fifer, then in office, for a second 
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term. State tickets were also put in the field by the 
People’s party and the Prohibitionists. At the national 
conventions, held in June, ex-President Cleveland and 
President Harrison were selected to head the national 
Democratic and Republican tickets respectively. 

Throughout the country, political conditions were on 
the whole favorable to the Democrats. The efforts of 
a Republican Congress to pass the so-called “force bill” 
of 1890 had aroused great resentment not only in the 
South but in those adjacent States, such as Illinois, where 
“negro domination” was still a compelling bogey. En- 
actment of the McKinley tariff act, later in the same 
year, had been followed immediately by soaring prices, 
financial depression, and industrial disturbances. The 
unpopularity of these two measures was mainly re- 
sponsible for a sweeping Democratic victory in the Con- 
gressional elections of November, 1890, the existing Re- 
publican majority of about twenty in the national House 
of Representatives being replaced by a Democratic ma- 
jority of nearly one hundred and fifty. During the next 
two years little was accomplished by way of restoring 
general confidence in Republican policies and acts. Har- 
rison’s renomination for the presidency in 1892, while 
perhaps inevitable according to party traditions, evoked 
no popular enthusiasm; Cleveland, on the other hand, 
had gained greatly in public favor since his retirement 
from the White House in 1889. Scarcely was the cam- 
paign under way before the Homestead riots of July, 
1892, following on the heels of other less bloody but still 
serious labor troubles, placed the Republicans under a 
new embarrassment. 

In Illinois, for nearly forty years a well-nigh impreg- 
nable stronghold of the “grand old party,” conditions 
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were especially propitious for the Democrats. Resent- 
“ment of the Republican “force bill” of 1890 was almost 
as acute here as in the South; while the McKinley tariff 
act, which had been solidly supported by the State’s Re- 
publican representatives in Congress, was proving a 
heavy liability for the prevailing party. Here, also, 
Republicans were much worried over the unexpected 
strength revealed in the elections of 1890 by the new 
People’s or Populist party. Between this organization 
(legitimate heir to the previous Greenback and Farmers’ 
Alliance movements) and the Democrats there existed a 
certain friendliness which had more than once led to open 
coalition on State tickets, while local fusion was a fairly 
common occurrence. In 1891 Democratic members of 
the State legislature succeeded, with the help of a few 
independent “farmer” members, in electing General John 
M. Palmer to the United States Senate. After this 
victory, unlooked for as it had been by most of the party 
leaders, Democratic hopes rose high, and Democratic 
success in the State and national elections of 1892 
seemed not beyond the bounds of reasonable possibility. 
The selection of an Illinois man, Adlai E. Stevenson, as 
running mate to Grover Cleveland in the presidential 
contest served to brighten the prospect still further. An 
excellent summary of circumstances, issues, and events 
in the State campaign is embodied in the following pas- 
sage from the ‘“‘Centennial History of Illinois”: 


Conditions within the state offered such palpable breaches for 
assault that when the democrats selected John P. Altgeld to head 
their ticket, republicans wondered whether after thirty [-six] 
years they might lose control of the gubernatorial chair. Could 
Fifer, as the logical republican candidate for reelection, success- 
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fully measure swords with him? Chicago politicians knew and 
feared Altgeld as a bewildering paradox: at once a consummate 
politician, and a real friend of the people. Elected judge by the 
democratic labor party and long influential in the radical wing of 
the democracy, he had always displayed uncanny finesse in the 
political game—a gift which:was potentially at the service of the 
weak. Still, it was felt that a man so frankly a friend of labor 
suffered a handicap which would make it possible to wreck his 
political hopes. But before the gubernatorial campaign was of- 
ficially launched, Altgeld threw about his political weaknesses a 
protective cloak of other issues. 

He well knew that his liberal views on social and economic 
questions, which made certain the support of the idealist, the hu- 
manitarian, and the laboring man, would readily lend themselves 
to misrepresentation and calumny; in the parochial school question 
he found an issue which would bind to him large classes not other- 
wise to be won. ‘The Catholic, and particularly the Lutheran, 
population of the state had become greatly exercised over the com- 
pulsory school law of 1889, which required the teaching of reading 
and writing in English. The fear that the authority of parent — 
and of priest, that even the “liberty of religion” were being 
trenched upon, led to a determined demand from this body of 
voters for the law’s repeal. Altgeld, while declaring himself and 
the democratic party thoroughly in sympathy with the principle 
of compulsory education, made himself the champion of these re- 
ligious groups. At a meeting of the state committee, “Judge Alt- 
geld’s plan of campaign was endorsed and it was decided to make 
the school question the main issue of the state canvas—‘we want 
a law enacted that will insure the rudiments of an education to 
every child without trenching upon religious grounds and without 
doing violence to the doctrines that lie at the base of republican 
institutions.’ ” 

The republicans vigorously protested at being thus saddled with 
the onus of a nonpartisan bit of legislation which had inadver- 
tently aroused a tempest. They pointed out to the foreign groups 
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that when the measure received the enthusiastic support of mem- 
bers of all parties in the thirty-sixth general assembly no one sus- 
pected the existence of the objectionable features that appeared in 
its practical operation; republicans were eager that these features 
be removed. The offended voters, however, heeded this explana- 
tion little when it became clear that republicans were appealing 
to the native Americans to support the “little red school- 
Mouse.’ ... 

Meanwhile Altgeld’s “political handshake,” as it was bitterly 
dubbed by his opponents, had brought him a wide acquaintance 
over the state. Early in the summer he had quietly travelled from 
county to county in a pre-campaign trip, holding informal recep- 
tions for the hundreds of farmers or miners who had driven in 
to meet him or “plodding about the muddy streets getting ac- 
quainted with people and giving them an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with him,” 

In the state campaign Altgeld proceeded on his theory that the 
“principal cause that will lead to Democratic victory is not a party 
issue. It is the growth of the mighty trusts and powerful and 
unscrupulous monopolies . . . under the wing of Republican leg- 
islation. The common people are becoming alarmed at the ex- 
tent of these trusts.” With that passionate earnestness which 
characterized him, he reviewed state evils and he boldly revealed 
national and state extravagance; in Illinois were institutions 
where “‘it took $600,000 to pay and keep employees to expend 
$400,000 on the inmates of the institution.” His attacks on the 
evils of the convict labor system, against which organized labor 
had long protested, and on the abortive efforts of recent legislation 
to remedy these evils under the republican administration, and his 
accusations of neglect in many other fields of law enforcement 
roused the republican press to frenzy. The “deliberate and ma- 
licious falsehoods” of a “brazen demagogue,” the fomenter of for- 
eign knownothingism, the sympathizer with the “georgeites,” the 
millionaire labor leader, were themes which the republican press 


enlarged upon. 
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With Altgeld’s subsequent public career in mind, these — 
last-quoted newspaper phrases have a certain premon-— 
itory tinge, like the first sporadic notes of a crashing 
Wagnerian overture. At the moment, however, his star 
was in the ascendant. Epithets and personal obloquy 
could not stay the rushing Democratic tide. Disgust 
with Republican policies, both State and national, of 
course contributed largely to the final result in Illinois, 
as did also ex-President Cleveland’s popularity at this 
time. But these factors were, upon the whole, less deci- 
sive than the political ability, tireless effort, and genius 
for organization which Altgeld injected into the contest. 
He had opened his campaign with a personal tour of 
the State, going into the towns and villages of every 
county, making no speeches but meeting the voters on 
their own ground and conferring with local politicians. 
In September he made a second tour of Illinois, this time 
speaking in most of the larger towns and cities—first 
of all in Joliet, on the same platform where he was 
fatally stricken ten years later. A few important 
speeches in Chicago during October brought the cam- 
paign to a close. In the election of early November, 
Altgeld received 425,497 votes, as against 402,659 cast 
for his Republican rival, Governor Fifer. Illinois, long 
counted safe for a Republican majority of from twenty- 
five to fifty thousand, had at last gone Democratic. For 
the first time in nearly forty years she had elected a 
Democratic State administration; for the first time in 
her history she had chosen as Governor a citizen of 
foreign birth. 

By way of bringing this chapter to a close on the per- 
sonal rather than the political note, we quote again from 


Mr. Brand Whitlock’s “Forty Years of It,”’ which alone 
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among contemporary records conveys any vivid sense of 
“Altgeld’s personality. The incident described here is a 
trivial one, but none the less it reveals something that 
is humanly characteristic and illuminating. At the time 
of which he is writing (the summer of 1892) Mr. Whit- 
lock was a newspaper reporter in Chicago; after men- 
tioning some of the qualifications which made Altgeld 
an “available” candidate for Governor, he goes on to 


say: 2 


But my paper did not share this enthusiasm about him; it hap- 
pened to be owned by John R. Walsh, and between Walsh and 
Altgeld there was a feud, a feud that cost Altgeld his fortune, 
and lasted until the day that death found him poor and crushed 
by all the tragedy which a closer observer, one with a keener 
' prescience of destiny than I, might have read in his face from the 
first. 

The feeling of the paper, if one may so personalize a corporation 
as to endow it with emotion, was not corrected by his nomination, 
and The Herald had little to say of him, and what it did say was 
given out in the perfunctory tone of a party organ. But as the 
summer wore on, and I was able to report to my editors that all 
the signs pointed to Altgeld’s election, I was permitted to write an 
article in which I tried to describe his personality and to give some 
impression of the able campaign he was making. Horace Taylor 
drew some pictures to illustrate it, and I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it gave Altgeld pleasure, while at the same time to 
me at least it revealed for an instant the humanness of the man. 

He sent for me—he was then in offices in his new sky-scraper— 
and asked if I could procure for him Horace Taylor’s pictures; he 
hesitated a moment, and then, as though it were a weakness his 
Spartan nature was reluctant to reveal, he told me that he intended 
to have my article republished in a newspaper in Mansfield, Ohio, 
the town whence he had come, where he had taught school, and 
where he had met the gracious lady who was his wife. He talked 
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for a while that afternoon about his youth, about his poverty and 
his struggles, and then suddenly lapsed into a silence, with his eyes 
fastened on me. I wondered what he was looking at; his gaze 
was disconcerting, and it made me self-conscious and uneasy, till 
he said: ; 

“Where could one get a cravat like the one you have on?” 

It was, I remember—because of the odd incident—an English 
scarf of blue, quite new. I had tried to knot it as Ben Cable of 
the Democratic National Committee knotted his, and it seemed 
that such a little thing should not be wanting to the happiness of 
a man who, by all the outward standards, had so much to gratify 
him as Altgeld had, and I said—with some embarrassment, and 
some doubt as to the taste I was exhibiting—“Why, you may have 
this one.” : 

In a moment his face changed, the mask fell, and he shook his 
head and said: “No, it would not look like that on me.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL BACKGROUND 
IN 1893 


As in the case of any other professed reformer, Altgeld’s 
public career and accomplishment can only be properly 
gauged with direct reference to the conditions, economic 
and political, of his time. It seems desirable, therefore, 
before dealing with the events of his administration as 
Governor of Illinois, to sketch those conditions in briefest 
possible outline—trite though such an outline must neces- 
sarily appear to many readers. 

The period of Altgeld’s chief political activities, 
including of course his term of office as Governor, syn- 
chronized almost precisely with one of the great transi- 
tion stages in American history. Indeed, more than 
one of our historians have maintained that from about 
1885 to about 1900 a larger number of more acute prob- 
lems were pressing for solution in the United States than 
during any other period of equal length, with the possible 
exception of that immediately following the establish- 
ment of our government in 1789. Most of these prob- 
lems were essentially economic in nature, growing out of 
the conviction held by large sections or groups of people 
that they derived far less than their just share of the re- 
sult from the national processes of production and distri- 
bution. ‘The remedies proposed were many and various 
—free silver, free trade, free labor-organization, rail- 

is) 
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way regulation, curbing of the “‘trusts,” and what not; 
but the underlying disaffection sprang from a common 
source. Even such matters as national foreign policy 
and civil service reform, then under heated discussion, 
were by no means unrelated to the central economic issue. 

Throughout most of the first decade after the Civil 
War, reconstruction had held the centre of the stage. 
The succeeding ten years were chiefly notable as an era 
of commercial, industrial, and agricultural expansion on 
a scale hitherto unparalleled. American industrial soci- 
ety, as we know it today, had its real beginnings during 
this decade of vast economic development. Never be- 
fore were such rich rewards offered to the energetic, the 
bold, the far-sighted, the unscrupulous, in every field of 
material enterprise. Monopoly, turned loose in the fat 
tariff-hedged pastures of our natural resources, and as yet 
neither bitted nor bridled, grew to giant stature and pro- 
ceeded to use its strength in giant-like fashion. While 
this unfolding and exploitation of seemingly limitless eco- 
nomic opportunity had so far been a source of immense 
pride to Americans in the mass, some of its more sinister 
reactions already pressed heavily upon particular groups 
—as for example, the western and middle-western farm- 
ers, whose grievances found organized expression first 
in the somewhat abortive Granger and Farmers’ Alliance 
movements, then in the more formidable People’s or 
Populist party. A still larger group consisted of the 
country’s industrial laborers. For a time an indirect 
beneficiary of the new prosperity, this group had later 
been able to hold its own under more adverse conditions 
as long as undeveloped land was being opened up in the 
West. But with the gradual effacing of the frontier in 
the late seventies and early eighties, it found itself at the 
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mercy of the huge combinations of capital which in 
large part controlled national industry. The large-scale 
organization of employers in “trusts” and “pools” of 
various sorts began to be met by the large-scale organi- 
zation of workers in trade unions; and the relative 
strength of these two forces was being put to the test 
in one bitter industrial struggle after another. By 1885 
economic discontent had transcended the limits of special 
groups and permeated all classes of the people save those 
_who held the reins of political and economic authority. 
Independent producers and small business interests were 
everywhere clamoring for a curb upon monopolistic 
tyranny; farmers and small shippers were crying for 
relief from railway extortion and _ discrimination; 
industrial workers were demanding legal guarantees in 
regard to the eight-hour day, safety devices, factory 
inspection, employers’ liability, limitation of child labor, 
the right to organize—guarantees of which there were 
as yet only a few crude beginnings upon the statute books. 
In time this nation-wide agitation became so insistent 
that it could no longer be ignored by legislative bodies. 
As a result, the Federal Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed in 1887, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in 
1890; although, save as weapons to be used against organ- 
ized labor, both of these measures remained long ineffec- 
tive. A few feebly ameliorative labor laws and feebly re- 
strictive railway laws were also enacted by some of the 
State legislatures during this period. But these small 
concessions were only secured by virtue of a tremendous 
effort. Then, as in only slightly lesser degree today, it 
was the self-protective fashion of politicians, the press, 
and other beneficiaries of privilege to ascribe the pre- 
vailing economic unrest not to its natural and inevitable 
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causes but to the imaginary activities of imported 
“agitators,” intent upon planting the seeds of European 
communism and socialism in the fair soil of America. 
The politicians of that era had need for all the self- 
protective devices they could lay their hands to, because 
their profession or trade or whatever one chooses to call 
it stood in general at an even lower moral level than 
usual. Save on the part of a few far-sighted persons 
such as Altgeld, there was as yet no conception of politi- 
cal activities as related to the common social life of the 
nation. Politics were then almost wholly personal and 
predatory. The “invisible government” was in full con- 
trol, and “‘big business” called the tunes to which the 
politicians danced. The two great party organizations 
were in effect but little more than the servants and pen- 
sioners of privilege. Legislative bodies, from city coun- 
cils upward, docilely took their orders from the lawyers 
and lobbyists and pay agents of great corporations. The 
whole political atmosphere reeked of corruption. Rep- 
resentive government had for the most part abdicated 
in favor of “the System’’—defined by Mr. Lincoln Steff- 
ens as that “‘reorganization of the political and financial 
powers of the State by which, for boodle of one sort 
or another, the leading politicians of both parties con- 
duct the government in the interest of those leading 
businesses which seek special privileges and pay for them 
with bribes and the ‘moral’ support of graft.” Civil 
service reform and the secret ballot were still in the 
timidly experimental stage. The muckrakers had not 
yet arisen to spread the new apocalypse, “an uncovering 
of the iniquity of the land,” across the pages of our 
popular periodicals. The great life insurance companies 
were still unfamiliar with the name of Charles Evans 
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Hughes, and Armageddon remained merely an obscure 
Bible reference. Such prophets of the new reformation 
as Joseph Folk, Henry D. Lloyd, Brand Whitlock, and 
Ben Lindsey had not emerged into general prominence. 
Nevertheless, amidst the prevailing ‘‘desolation and dim 
night,” signs of a moral awakening had begun to be 
apparent, though only a few saw them. 


They were to most quite dim; but there were here and there 
in the land dreamers of a sort, who had caught a new vision. The 
feeling of it, the emotion, was to find expression in Mr. Bryan’s 
great campaign in 1896; but there was then in Chicago a little 
group, men who had read Henry George, or, without reading 
him, had looked out on life intelligently and gained a concept of 
it, or perhaps had merely felt in themselves the stirrings of a new 
social instinct, and these saw, or thought they saw, the way to a 
better social order. . . . But these men were not in politics; some 
of them were too impractical ever to be, and the only man in 
politics who understood them at all was Altgeld. . . . Altgeld 
was one of the forerunners of the newer and better time of the 
moral awakening in America; and, in accordance with the uni- 
versal law of human nature, it was his fate to be misunderstood 
and ridiculed and hated, even by many in his own party. He 
was far in the van in most ways, so far that it was impossible for 
his own party to follow him.* 


But though its precursory signs were to be discerned, 
the American reformation had not yet arrived; and Alt- 
geld, like the other “dreamers” and idealists of his day, 
could only make the best of conditions as he found them, 
while at the same time putting forth all his strength to 
change or improve them. In Illinois those conditions 
were at least no better than elsewhere in the country. 


*From “Forty Years of It,’ by Brand Whitlock, pages 94-96. 
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The economic transformation which began during the 
middle seventies had been as notable here as in any other 
State of the Union, and the changes which followed in 
its wake were no less prominent. From a State in which 
agriculture had long been the chief activity, Illinois now 
became predominantly industrial, although still retain- 
ing its relatively high place in agriculture. In 1890 it 
was the most important manufacturing State west of the 
Alleghanies, and second only to New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in the eastern section. In mineral production, 
particularly of coal, it held almost equally high relative 
rank. ‘Three years later it led all the other States of 
the Union in respect to total railway mileage constructed 
and under operation. During the two decades from 
1870 to 1890 the number of its inhabitants increased 
from two and a half millions to nearly four millions, 
giving it third place among the States in the matter of 
population. As in other sections of the country, this 
remarkable development and expansion worked chiefly 
to the advantage of monopoly interests, which lost no 
time in imposing oppressive conditions upon their depend- 
ents—farmers, industrial laborers, small shippers, etc. 
Economic questions began to obtrude insistently into 
the political field, and the voice of economic discontent 
gradually made itself heard above the bickerings over 
“pork barrel’? appropriations and senatorial elections in 
the State legislature. As long as the disaffected groups 
attempted to secure satisfaction through the medium of 
“independent” political movements, they made little 
headway. The Republican party, firmly entrenched in 
power since before the Civil War and now chiefly 
devoted to the defense of privilege, could well afford 
to scorn such puny assaults. But when those groups made 
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a common rally, as they largely did, to the Democratic 
standard in 1892, the case was different; and with the 
Republican overthrow of that year, State politics 
assumed a new aspect. 

This is not to imply, however, that the supplanting 
of a long dominant Republican majority in the State 
legislature by a scanty Democratic majority (consisting 
of five members in the Senate and three in the House) 
was likely to usher in a local millennium, even with such 
a man as John P. Altgeld in the Governor’s chair. Allt- 
geld could accomplish little in the way of constructive 
reform without the legislature’s cooperation; and for 
the most part the Illinois legislature of 1893 had about 
the same outlook and was of about the same mental 
and moral calibre as its predecessors. ‘Then, as before, 
it consisted of boss-controlled guardians of corporate 
interests in Chicago; of petty politicians from the smaller 
cities, intent mainly upon dispensing local patronage and 
securing a fair share from the “pork barrel’ for 
their respective communities as well as a fair share for 
themselves from the “slush funds” provided by the 
railroads and other corporate seekers of favors; 
of still pettier rural legislatures who were as sheep 
to the party shepherds, requiring only to be fed 
and watered at proper intervals; and of a few honest 
if not always highly intelligent representatives from 
both city and country who were really trying, after their 
own lights, to serve their constituencies and the State 
rather than the bosses and the ‘‘interests.” Chief 
power in this shabby hierarchy was exercised by the 
Speaker of the House, of course a member of the ma- 
jority party and one with political acumen enough to know 
on which side his bread was buttered. Next to him in 
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importance must be reckoned the joint “steering com- 
mittee” or ‘Big Five,’ composed of three majority and 
two minority members, usually “‘safe’ party bosses who 
could be depended upon to advance “‘friendly” and defeat 
“hostile” legislation. By way of completing, or rein- 
forcing, this over-bare summary we extract the following 
passage from Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s novel of Chicago 
high finance in the roaring eighties and nineties, “The 
Titan”: 


The state legislature at this time was ruled over by a small 
group of wire-pulling, pettifogging, corporation-controlled indi- 
viduals who came up from the respective towns, counties, and 
cities of the state, but who bore the same relation to the com- 
munities which they represented and to their superiors and equals 
in and out of the legislative halls at Springfield that men do to 
such allies anywhere in any given field. Why do we call them 
pettifogging and dismiss them? Perhaps they were pettifogging, 
but certainly no more so than any other shrewd rat or animal that 
burrows its way onward—and shall we say upward? ‘The 
deepest controlling principle which animated these individuals was 
the oldest and first, that of self-preservation. Picture for ex- 
ample, a common occurrence—that of Senator John H. Southack, 
conversing with, perhaps, Senator George Mason Wade, of Gal- 
latin County, behind a legislative door in one of the senate con- 
ference chambers toward the close of a session—Senator Southack, 
blinking, buttonholing his well-dressed colleague and drawing very 
near; Senator Wade, curious, confidential, expectant (a genial, 
solid, experienced, slightly paunchy but well-built Senator Wade— 
and handsome too). 

“You know, George, I told you there would be something 
eventually in the Quincy water-front improvement if it ever 
worked out. Well, here it is. Ed Truesdale was in town yester- 
day.” (This with a knowing eye, as much as to say, ““Mum’s the 
word.”) “Here’s five hundred; count it.” 


a 
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A quick flashing out of some green and yellow bills from a vest 
pocket, a light thumbing and counting on the part of Senator 
Wade. A flare of comprehension, approval, gratitude, admiration, 
as though to signify, “This is something like.” ‘Thanks, John. 
I had pretty near forgot all about it. Nice people, eh? If you 
see Ed again give him my regards. When that Bellville contest 
comes up let me know.” 

Mr. Wade, being a good speaker, was frequently in request to 
stir up the populace to a sense of pro or con in connection with 
some legislative crisis impending, and it was to some such future 
opportunity that he now pleasantly referred. O life, O politics, 
O necessity, O hunger, O burning human appetite and desire on 
every hand! 


Perhaps the Illinois legislature of that time was no 
worse, if indeed no better, than the legislative bodies of 
other States. Certainly it was bad enough, and the zeal 
of even as stout-hearted a reformer as Altgeld might 
well have been a little dampened at the prospect of 
achieving any positive results by virtue of such a medium. 
Nevertheless, the legislature held a Democratic majority, 
and the members of his party were fully aware of the 
fact that they owed this majority to Altgeld’s leader- 
ship. ‘They were also aware, however dimly, of the stir- 
rings of a new public spirit, personified in large degree by 
Altgeld himself, which was making a definite demand 
upon them for certain social and economic reforms—a 
demand which could not be ignored without the possibil- 
ity of unwholesome consequences to themselves. Thus 
it seems not too much to say that with Altgeld’s elec- 
tion in 1892 Illinois politics entered upon a decidedly 
more hopeful phase. 


CHAPTER VII 
INAUGURATION AND FIRST MONTHS AS,GOVERNOR 


But for several weeks after the election of 1892, 
Illinois politics were a matter of minor concern to the 
successful candidate for Governor. ‘The campaign had 
been one of the most strenuous and bitterly contested in 
State history, and Altgeld had not spared himself at any 
point. Those two extended tours through half a hun- 
dred counties, the wearing round of railway travel, re- 
ceptions, interviews, conferences, public meetings, speech- 
making, hand-shaking, and other acute afflictions incident 
to what is known as running for office, would have taxed 
the physical resources of a far stronger man than he. 
And along with the burdens of this campaign, he was at 
the same time carrying a heavy load of personal respon- 
sibilities—particularly in connection with the Unity 
Building, then under construction. By early autumn the 
strain of all this began to tell upon him greatly; and in 
the final reaction after election day he suffered a rather 
alarming break-down. During a brief rest at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, he appeared to rally somewhat; but 
a still more complete prostration followed almost im- 
mediately after his return to Chicago. ‘Toward the end 
of December serious doubts were entertained as to his 
recovery, doubts which he himself shared. None of 
those who were aware of his condition expected for a 


moment that he would be able to make the journey to 
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~ Springfield for his inauguration on January 10. When 
the time came, however, he insisted upon going; and al- 
though scarcely able to stand, he took the oath of office 
and read his inaugural address before the General As- 
sembly. That address was in no respect a remarkable 
document, being merely a business-like statement of 
guiding policies and desired reforms. ‘I realize,” said 
the new Governor, ‘“‘that in this busy age comparatively 
few people pay any attention to inaugural addresses, but 
that both men and parties are judged by what they actu- 
ally do rather than by what they profess or promise . . . 
I am aware that, as a rule, where much is promised little 
is accomplished.” Certainly this particular address, al- 
though it embodied a good deal of that so-called ‘‘perni- 
cious radicalism” which was later to have such a hair- 
raising effect upon eastern editors, attracted only the most 
casual and perfunctory notice. 

The inauguration over, Governor Altgeld returned to 
bed, and stayed there for some time. Not until about 
the middle of February did he recover sufficiently to 
give systematic attention to his new duties. The first 
thing required of him, as a matter of course under the 
prevailing traditions of party politics, was a thorough 
official house-cleaning. As in other States, the chief ad- 
ministrative officers of Illinois are elected by popular 
vote at the same time and (excepting the State treasurer, 
who serves for two years only) for the same term as 
the Governor. But hundreds of minor offices are here, 
as elsewhere, filled by executive appointment. The evils 
of our American spoils system were as familiar to Alt- 
geld as to anyone of his day; and it should not be for- 
gotten that the first even partially effective civil service 
law in Illinois was enacted during his régime and largely 
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as a result of his own efforts. At the beginning of his 
term, however, he was besieged by a party lean and ravy- 
enous from nearly forty years of enforced wandering 
in the wilderness. With no adequate law to back him, 
he could have resisted the‘demands of that party only at 
the cost of his political leadership and influence. As it 
was, he chose to follow traditional practice with a sweep- 
ing removal of Republican office-holders and the appoint- 
ment of Democrats in their place. At the same time, his 
insistence upon certain standards of fitness, particularly 
where the management of State charitable and penal 
institutions was concerned, brought him into sharp colli- 
sion with other Democratic leaders on more than one oc- 
casion. While it need not and cannot be denied that he 
made a few serious errors of judgment, his appointments 
were in general on a much higher level than commonly 
obtained under the spoils system. Indeed, the chief 
source of weakness in Altgeld’s administration may be 
attributed not so much to his own appointees, most of 
whom acquitted themselves with credit, as to the elected 
State officials. With two or three exceptions, these 
latter were men of mediocre character, perhaps efficient 
enough as elected officials go but incapable of sympathy 
with the Governor’s social vision and advanced views. 
Certainly they were not the sort of adventuring spirits 
that one would choose as followers in a crusade against 
established wrong. Still less so were the State legisla- 
tors, who gathered in biennial session on January 4, and 
after five months of parturitive effort brought forth the 
usual mouse or two. The compulsory education act of 
1889, which had been magnified into a “‘vital issue’? dur- 
ing the recent State campaign, was of course repealed 
and a less drastic measure enacted in its place. A 
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rather defective act aimed at the more extreme sweat 
shop and child labor evils in State industry was also 
placed upon the statute books. For the rest, Governor 
Altgeld’s long list of needed reform legislation, as speci- 
fied in his inaugural address, was virtually ignored. Dur- 
ing this session the Governor submitted two special mes- 
sages to the assembly, one urging the abolishment of 
certain useless public offices, the other suggesting the 
appointment of a commission to revise the ‘General Prac- 
tice Act’’; but no legislative action seems to have been 
taken in either case. However, the assembly did show a 
progressive tendency (under Altgeld’s vigorous prod- 
ding) in the matter of appropriations, making a liberal 
increase in the biennial grant to the University of Illinois 
and providing more suitably for the needs of other State 
institutions. 


For all that the place-hunters devoured his time and 
the legislators balked his larger purposes, the first six 
months or so following his inauguration were in many 
respects the happiest of Altgeld’s life—as the months 
just preceding a period of adversity so commonly are, 
or at least seem to be in the retrospect. After February 
his health mended rapidly, and he was able to work again 
with much of his old assiduity. In matters where he 
could act with a free hand, particularly in connection 
with the various State institutions, his constructive efforts 
began almost immediately to bear fruit. The transition 
from private to public life, as the chief executive of a 
great commonwealth, was still novel enough to be 
intensely interesting; and notwithstanding the harass- 
ments of his new office, he frankly enjoyed its honors. 
He enjoyed, too, the serene atmosphere of Springfield, 
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a city which (when it was not over-run by the politicians 
and lobbyists) had manv attractions for one who had 
lived more than fifteen years in the brutal hurly-burly 
of Chicago. 

There was a sense of spaciousness in the green avenues of the 
quiet town, and there was pleasant society, and better perhaps 
than all there were two big libraries in the Capitol, the law 
library of the Supreme Court and the state library; and after the 
noisy legislature had adjourned a peace fell on the great, cool 
stone pile that was almost academic. 

Twice or thrice a day Governor Altgeld was to be seen passing 
through its vast corridors, his head bent thoughtfully, rapt afar 
from the things about him in those dreams of social amelioration 
which had visited him so much earlier than they came to most of 
his contemporaries. He had read much, and during his residence 
there the executive mansion had the atmosphere of intellectual 
culture. Whenever I went over there, which I did now and then 
with his secretary for luncheon or for an evening at cards, our 
talk was almost always of books. 


Brand Whitlock, who wrote the above, was one of sev- 
eral young men then at Springfield with whom Altgeld 
was chiefly intimate during his term of office. Prom- 
inent among the others were William F. Dose, the 
Governor’s private secretary; George Brennan, a fellow- 
clerk of Whitlock’s in the State Department; and Lieu- 
tenant (now Colonel) David J. Baker, of the United 
State army, at that time attached in an advisory capacity 
to the Illinois National Guard. Altgeld preferred the 
society of young men; with them, more easily than with 
any others, he could put aside the mask of reserve which 
concealed, for the most of those with whom he came in 
contact, the essential kindliness and sociability of his 
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- nature. In his daily walks between the executive man- 
sion and the Capitol, on the journeys to and from Chicago 
which he was obliged to make at fairly frequent intervals, 
and at many other times, some member of this little 
group was usually his companion. To Altgeld, as well 
as to the others, this intercourse was among the pleas- 
antest and most inspiring features of the four years 
spent at Springfield. One of the young men above men- 
tioned, David J. Baker, contributes the following brief 
pen sketch of the Governor as he appeared at this time: 


He was of medium height, slight build, somewhat stoop 
shouldered, and walked with a peculiar, rather shambling, gait. 
Under a close-cropped and carefully-trimmed beard, his face was 
strongly lined, apparently by physical pain as well as by care and 
thought. ‘The eyes were unusually mobile and intelligent. His 
face in repose was sad, almost tragic, but very expressive and lit 
readily to what interested him. It was especially responsive to 
humor, of which he himself had a considerable fund of a quiet but 
incisive sort. A bit awkward and jerky in his movements, he 
gave the impression of quick decision and much nervous energy. 
He was always carefully dressed and, on the whole, presented the 
appearance of a prosperous business man rather than that of a 
lawyer or politician. He was rather diffident and, as far as my 
own observation went, he had few close personal friends. Yet 
people who talked with him seemed always pleased and interested 
in his conversation, which was on any subject temperate, inform- 
ing, modest, and indicative of wide reading and careful thought. 
Fond of horses, he was an unusually skilful rider and almost a 
superb figure on horseback. 


To Altgeld’s skill as a horseman, other observers than 
the one quoted above have also borne witness—nota- 


bly Mr. Vachel Lindsay, who in an article on “The Alt- 
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geld Temperament” * narrates an incident which testifies 
as well to something far more important than skill in 
horsemanship, which reveals indeed that spirit of daunt- 
less determination lying at the very root of Altgeld’s 
character. Mr. Lindsay writes: 


It happens to be my good fortune to have been born in the 
house where I live today; a house on an embankment that looks 
out on the governor’s yard and mansion. . . . Once upon a time I 
was in the governor’s yard when an escort of the Illinois national 
guard arrived for Altgeld, the then chief executive. He was a 
shaky invalid, and would have been excused for riding in a 
carriage. His black horse threw him, and rolled upon him, but 
the governor refused help and managed to climb back into the 
saddle. He went through it all with a sort of Spartan quietness. 
I can this moment recall the grim, mesmeric face, the lack- 
lustre eye, and the unstable frame. I well remember the ease 
with which he led the procession, emphatically the governor of 
Illinois, the horse still snorting, his conceit still vexed that this 
creature with the feeble knees should somehow ride him. 


In May the great World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago opened its gates to the public, bringing an influx 
of distinguished visitors from every quarter of the globe. 
As Governor of Illinois, Altgeld came in contact with 
many of these visitors at various official or social func- 
tions arranged by the Exposition authorities, and in a 
number of cases the friendships thus formed lasted until 
his death. Perhaps the proudest occasion in his public 
career was when, on “Illinois Day,” he led the entire 
organized military forces of the State in a parade through 
the White City, later reviewing and addressing the troops 
in the presence of a huge and notable throng. Inciden- 


*See The Public (Chicago) for May 24, 1912. 
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tally, it is worth noting here that Altgeld and Grover 
Cleveland, the two protagonists in a clash of authority 
which excited national interest little more than a year 
later, met for the first and only time in connection with 
the opening ceremonies at the Exposition. Colonel 
Baker, whose reminiscences have already been laid under 
contribution in the present chapter, writes of this meeting 
as follows: 


In the spring of 1893 President Cleveland came to Chicago to 
take part in the opening of the World’s Fair. The Governor 
and his staff met the presidential train some miles out and es- 

_corted the President to the city. This was the only near view 

_ that I ever had of Mr. Cleveland. He struck me as ponderous, 
‘authoritative, and well content with himself. The contrast be- 
tween him and the slight, nervous, and not at all pompous Alt- 
geld was very marked. Even then it impressed me that they did 
not seem to take to one another, and that they apparently did not 
have much in common. On both sides the proprieties were 
strictly observed, but on neither side did there seem to be much 
cordiality or real interest. 


One of the first addresses delivered by the new Gov- 
ernor, a talk before the graduating class of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on June 7, calls for more than passing 
notice here. Seldom has a man in high public office 
spoken with such complete candor and veracity before 
such an audience. Instead of the specious generalities, 
the starched and perfumed platitudes, the empty pom- 
posities commonly dispensed to college graduating classes, 
Altgeld told his young auditors that they were about to 
take up their work in a world governed by the clash 
of selfish interests, a world in which there is nothing 
perfect, where “the stronger force devours the weaker— 
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in the woods, in the water, in the church, in business 
—in fact, everywhere.” Men and institutions alike were 
still terribly imperfect. ‘“The administration of justice, 
or rather of the laws, is better than it ever has been; but 
it is only a struggling toward the right, only a blind grop- 
ing in the darkness toward light. . . . The wrongs done 
in the courts of justice themselves are so great that they 
cry to heaven.’ Government “has improved a little at 
every step in its history,” but even yet “it is simply a 
struggle by one selfish interest to get an advantage over 
another . . . and the wrongs done by government are 
so great that they can be measured only by the eye of | 
omniscience.’?. Yet however defective, these institutions | 
are “the best that man has been able to devise, and until 
the level of morality and intelligence is elevated no bet- 
ter can be devised.” In the all-important task of raising © 
that level, public officeholders have little part. 


Being an officeholder myself, I may be pardoned for saying 
that most of the men who are holding the offices and wielding 
authority will soon be forgotten before the grass has had time 
to grow over them; for they are not the great captains, they are 
not the leaders of our progress and of our civilization. As a 
rule, they do not gaze into the firmament or measure the stars; 
their vision is limited to the weather vane on public buildings. 
They never give the order for advance on any great question, they 
wait to be commanded to move, and then hesitate until assured — 
that it is the voice of the majority calling to them. They wait 
until the leaders of thought have captured the stronghold of a 
wrong, and then they try to plant their flag over the ramparts 
that were stormed by others. As a rule, they are moral cowards, 
following the music wagon of their time, and holding the penny of 
immediate advantage so close to their eye as to shut out the sun- 
light of eternal principles. 
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Not in officeholders, not in the rich and powerful, but 
in the common people, lay the chief hope of our race. 
“All great reforms, great movements, come from the 
bottom and not the top.” ‘Wherever there is a wrong, 
point it out to all the world, and you can trust the people 
to right it.” 


The greatest reformer and purifier in the physical world is the 
sun. Let sunlight into the dark places and the poisons collected 
there disappear. So with the dark places in government and civil 
affairs that are now festering with wrong: let the sunlight of 
eternal truth and justice shine on them and they will disappear. 
. . . The ideal has not yet come. In the pulpit, in the courts, 
in government, in business, everywhere there is a kind of blind 
groping toward it; and that man will render mankind the greatest 
service who, recognizing this fact, will help the race onward 
to this high plane of eternal sunlight. 


For a final quotation from this unique address, which 
more than any other of Altgeld’s public utterances embod- 
ies the gist of his social and personal philosophy, we select 
the following: 


Let me tell you something, confidentially, here. If you are sent 
to bring something, bring it, and not an explanation. If you agree 
to do something, do it; don’t come back with an explanation. 
Explanations as to how you came to fail are not worth two cents a 
ton. Nobody wants them or cares for them. .. . Let me tell 
you another thing, also confidentially. Only about one-fourth 
of your efforts will produce satisfactory results. “The sower went 
forth to sow; some seed fell by the wayside and the birds got it; 
some fell in stony places and it could not get root; some fell 
among thorns and got choked by its wicked neighbors; and some 
fell on fertile ground and brought forth a harvest. It has always 
been thus, and is everywhere so today. If all the efforts I have 
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made which have produced no results were collected, and piled on 
top of me, they would bury me so deep that Gabriel’s horn 
would never awaken me. You say I am making a pessimistic 
speech. Not at all. I am simply telling you what there is 
ahead. The old cardinal said to the young woman: “You are 
Richelieu’s ward; you are a soldier’s wife; you must not shrink 
from hearing the truth.” 


Although Governor Altgeld’s sympathy with the work- 
ing classes, as frequently avowed both before and after 
his election, had aroused considerable apprehension 
among the conservative elements in Illinois, nothing 
occurred during the first five months of his administration 
to justify that apprehension in any degree. ‘The initial 
test of his attitude in a serious labor disturbance came 
about the middle of June, when he was called upon to 
act in connection with trouble which developed in the 
region around Lemont, where several hundred unskilled 
quarry workers (mostly foreigners) had struck against 
a reduction of wages to the level paid by contractors on 
the Chicago drainage canal, then under construction in 
the same region. Following a hostile demonstration of 
the strikers against the canal contractors, several of the 
former were killed or wounded by rifle fire. The local 
authorities, after a feeble effort to preserve order, tele- 
graphed the Governor for troops. Two regiments of 
State militia were put upon the scene within a few hours, 
while at the same time Altgeld himself hurried to Lemont 
to make a personal investigation of the trouble. No 
further disorder occurred, the adjutant-general succeeded 
in adjusting the quarryman’s grievances, and the troops 
were withdrawn after a few days. In a detailed report 
submitted to the Illinois House of Representatives on 
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~ June 16, Governor Altgeld censured the local author- 
ities for their failure to prevent the outbreak of violence, 
while at least one “wanton killing” was charged against 
the canal contractors. ‘This departure from the custom- 
ary official whitewashing of the employers’ side in an 
industrial dispute undoubtedly increased the odium 
already attaching to Altgeld in certain quarters as “‘a 
partizan of labor,” and provoked some criticism. At 
the same time, not even the most biassed observer could 
deny that the Governor had acted with all possible 
promptness and energy in repressing the disorder. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS, 1881-1887 


THE critical reaction to Governor Altgeld’s report on 
the labor troubles near Lemont, as mentioned at the 
close of the preceding chapter, was but a ripple in com- 
parison with the tidal wave of resentment aroused by his 
pardon of the so-called “Chicago anarchists” less than 
two weeks later. ‘This latter deed was destined to bring 
down upon its author’s head a storm of execration almost 
without parallel in American history, and to make him 
for a long time the most hated man in American public 
life. Nevertheless, more then any other action of his 
career it revealed the intense love of justice, the uncom- 
promising devotion to duty, the high moral heroism which 
mark him out so conspicuously against the rather sor- 
did background of his time and ally him so indisputably 
with the few great figures in our national annals. 

To describe in adequate detail the long sequence of 
events and circumstances which culminated in the famous 
“anarchist pardons” would require a separate volume of 
larger proportions than the present work. Only a bare 
outline can be given here, but that outline is indispensable 
to any clear understanding of the most notable and widely- 
discussed incident in Altgeld’s career. 

During the long period of industrial depression which 
followed the panic of 1873, labor unrest and labor dis- 
turbances were common throughout the eastern and 
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middle-western United States. But in Chicago, where 
the panic had been preceded less than two years before 
by a calamity which largely paralyzed local industry, the 
working-class revolt against unemployment and starvation 
Wages was more conspicuous than in any other part of 
the country. For fifteen years, from the great fire of 
1871 until the “Haymarket riot” of 1886, this city was 
a storm-centre of radical labor agitation. The earlier 
workers’ organizations here were socialistic in character, 
after the familiar European model. For the most part, 
their members were foreign-born, their leaders German 
disciples of Lassalle, and their activities political rather 
than economic. By 1879 Chicago had become the chief 
stronghold of the socialist-labor movement in America. 
But thereafter, with the return of industry to “normal” 
conditions, the party suffered heavy reverses at the polls; 
and in Chicago, as in other large cities, the movement 
split into two opposing factions—the revolutionaries and 
the moderates. In the former group were ranged most 
of the German, Bohemian, and Scandinavian socialists; 
while the latter consisted mainly of English-speaking 
workers, who now began to turn their attention to trade 
union activities of the more usual sort. 

An attempt toward a national organization of the 
revolutionary socialists was made at a convention held 
in Chicago during October, 1881. The prime movers 
in this effort were the New York social revolutionaries, 
who had just affiliated with the International Working 
People’s Association—the so-called “Black Interna- 
tional,” organized by European anarchists in July, 1881, 
with headquarters in London. Not much was accom- 
plished, however, until two years later, when a second 
convention met at Pittsburgh, perfected a national organ- 
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ization, and issued a manifesto calling for “destruction 
of the existing class rule by all means, i. e., by energetic, 
relentless, revolutionary, and international action.” 
This American section of the “Black International” had 
its chief impetus in New York and its principal leader 
in Johann Most, although its largest membership was 
in Chicago. By insisting, however, upon the importance 
of the trade union as an essential factor in the movement, 
the Chicago section deviated sharply from the pure “force 
anarchism” of Most and his followers; indeed, the “‘Chi- 
cago idea,’’as it came to be called, was not anarchism at 
all in any strict sense, but an early form of what is now 
known as syndicalism. ‘Thus the movement here pro- 
vided a new and promising rallying ground for those or- 
ganized workers who felt convinced by long experience 
that political action and conventional trade union methods 
were alike futile; and it was from such that its supporters 
were largely recruited. The conversion of these men 
into radical ‘“‘direct actionists’’ must be credited in the 
main to the employers and the police of Chicago. For 
years virtually every effort of the workers to better their 
collective condition had met with determined resistance 
from the employing class, backed by the press and the 
“strong arm methods” of public authority. Every 
strike, regardless of its origin and nature, was considered 
as evidence per se that its participants had placed them- 
selves in organized opposition to law and order, and was 
dealt with accordingly. In the great railway strike of 
1877, in the stockyards strike of 1880, in the street-car 
strike of 1885, and in scores of lesser industrial conflicts, 
it had been the common technique of the police to “crack 
all heads in sight until no man was left upon his feet, 
and then announce that quiet was restored and the strike 
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broken.” * Time after time, peaceable meetings of 
working men were summarily raided and dispersed, often 
with the most provocative show of brutality. In the 
light of such repeated experiences, a considerable section 
of Chicago’s working class had come to believe that the 
police were the exclusive allies of the employers, and 
that both were the implacable enemies of the workers. 
It was from this section that the so-called anarchist move- 
ment drew what little organized strength it ever had. 
Scarcely one in fifty of its numbers could by any possible 
elasticity of definition be rightly termed an anarchist. 
They were simply ordinary human beings, loosely united 
by the bond of bitter common grievances. But the lead- 
ers of the movement were extremely vociferous; and 
their heated harangues and editorials struck terror to 
the hearts of Chicago’s comfortable bourgeoisie. This 
terror deepened when the dreaded ‘Lehr und Wehr 
Verein,” organized and incorporated in 1875 as a means 
of protecting the city’s German socialist voters at the 
polls, was taken over as the armed contingent of the 
anarchist movement. By the end of 1885 the ‘‘Black 
International” (like the “I. W. W.” in recent times) 
had been magnified by excited newspaper editors and 
timorous capitalists into an horrific bugaboo, menacing 
all that established society holds precious. 

This inflammatory situation came to a climax with 
the nation-wide eight-hour movement of 1886. Accepted 
commonplace though it is now, the eight-hour day was 
at that time to perhaps the majority of employers a sym- 
bol of coming industrial dissolution, the entering wedge 
of a movement that must inevitably lead to a “dictator- 


* Article by Charles Edward Russell in Appleton’s Magazine for 
October, 1907, 
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ship of the proletariat.” In the alarmist atmosphere of 
Chicago, it was felt that almost anything might now hap- 
pen. Here, as elsewhere, the labor organizations (revo- 
lutionary and moderate alike) had planned to launch 
their eight-hour campaign‘ on May 1, with a series of 
large-scale demonstrations and strikes. Carlier in the 
year, however, a number of preliminary skirmishes took 
place, which did much to increase the prevailing tension 
and bitterness. In February the McCormick harvester 
plant, which had been the seat of serious labor troubles 
during the preceding year, declared a general lockout of 
its fourteen hundred employees on issues growing out of 
the previous dispute; and frequent disturbances resulted. 
Around the McCormick plant and elsewhere in the city 
during these months of unrest, “it became a pastime for 
a squad of mounted police, or a detachment in close 
formation, to disperse with the billy any gathering of 
workingmen. The billy was an impartial instrument: 
men, women, and children, and shop-keeping by-standers 
alike composed its harvest. It was the police, aided by 
the ‘Pinkertons,’ who added the great leaven of bitterness 
to the contest.” * With the approach of May Day, redo- 
lent in name of communistic barricades and street fighting, 
the entire city was in a state of nervous excitement. Po- 
lice precautions of the most elaborate sort were taken 
against a widespread outbreak which half the population 
considered inevitable. But May Day came and went, and 
although from sixty to eighty thousand workers took 
part in the day’s demonstrations, there was no disorder. 
On the afternoon of May 3, however, a bloody encounter 
occurred between the police and the locked-out employees 


*“Centennial History of Illinois,” Volume IV., pages 167-68. 
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of the McCormick plant, in which several workers were 
killed or wounded by revolver shots. No event could 
have been better calculated to set the smoldering pas- 
sions of both sides ablaze. During the night of May 3 
the anarchist organization printed and distributed an 
excited circular headed ‘Revenge! Revenge! Workmen to 
Arms!” and calling a meeting for the following evening 
in Haymarket Square on the West Side, to “denounce 
the latest atrocious act of the police.’ The press cried 
loudly for suppression of this meeting; but Chicago’s 
mayor, the elder Carter Harrison, declined to in- 
terfere, announcing that he would attend the meeting 
in person and order its dispersal if the laws were 
overstepped in any way. On the appointed night 
a crowd, variously estimated at from one to three 
thousand persons, assembled near the Haymarket. 
Half a block away was the Desplaines Street police 
station, with a large reserve of officers under the 
command of Captain John Bonfield (among work- 
ingmen the most hated of Chicago’s police officials) ready 
for instant action. Several speakers addressed the crowd 
from a truck wagon. ‘There was some excitement, but 
no disorder. Between ten and eleven o’clock rain set 
in, and the meeting began to break up. Mayor Harrison 
left, and stopping at the Desplaines Street station he 
informed Bonfield that the meeting had been peaceable 
and that no trouble need now be feared. A few minutes 
later Bonfield marched his reserves to the scene, and the 
crowd, by this time consisting of perhaps two hundred 
persons, was ordered to disperse. From somewhere 
above or behind the gathering a spark flew out; there 
was a deafening roar; and about sixty policemen fell 
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wounded, seven of them fatally. Their comrades 
quickly reformed the broken ranks, drew their revolvers 
and fired into the fleeing throng, killing or wounding 
many persons. Within less than five minutes the “Hay- 
market riot’’ was over. 

As news of the tragedy spread, a wild panic seized 
Chicago and held the city in its grasp for months. No 
rumor of additional outrages, no report of wholesale 
plotting, was too fantastic to be given implicit credence 
by press and public. Infuriated by the murder of their 
comrades and excited to the highest pitch by the cry for 
retribution that was everywhere raised, the police cast 
their dragnet far and wide, filling the jails with hundreds 
of “suspects,” mostly foreigners, who were one by one 
put through the “third degree.” From the testimony 
of these terror-stricken witnesses it was not difficult for 
the police to evolve for an equally terror-stricken public 
the outlines of a gigantic revolutionary plot aiming at 
nothing less than the complete destruction of Chicago. 
After several weeks of this sort of thing, eight persons 
were finally singled out for trial—August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Adolph Fischer, George Engel, 
Oscar Neebe, Louis Lingg, and Albert R. Parsons. The 
last-named had been sought in vain by the police, but on 
the first day of the subsequent trial he made a dramatic 
appearance in the court-room and took his place upon the 
prisoners’ bench among his comrades. ‘There was not a 
shred of evidence to connect any one of these men with 
the actual throwing of the Haymarket bomb. Even to- 
day the identity of the bomb-thrower has not been posi- 
tively established, although suspicion centres strongly on 
Rudolph Schnaubelt, who was twice arrested after the 
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~ ‘Haymarket affair and each time released, later disap- 
pearing completely. The indicted men were members of 
the “Black International,’ and most of them had as 
editors or writers been prominent in the anarchistic 
labor agitation of the preceding period; three of their 
number had spoken at the Haymarket meeting. Their 
indictment. and later their prosecution, was based solely 
on the charge that they had publicly advised the use of 
violent methods in class warfare, and that the unknown 
bomb-thrower must have been impelled by such advice 
to commit his act. 
The trial, conducted before Judge Joseph E. Gary in 
the Cook County Criminal Court, began on June 21, 
1886, and lasted for eight weeks. At its close the jury 
almost immediately brought in a verdict finding the de- 
fendants “guilty of murder in the manner and form 
charged in the indictment.” Neebe’s penalty was fixed 
at imprisonment for fifteen years; the seven others were 
sentenced to death. The prevailing atmosphere of 
public opinion at this time, reflected and intensified in the 
court-room by every possible means throughout the trial, 
made such a verdict inevitable. From the outset the 
trial was not essentially an effort to determine the guilt 
or innocence of certain individuals charged with a specific 
legal crime. ‘The case in court was that of ‘“‘anarchism” 
versus ‘‘society.” Judge, jury, and prosecution were 
‘simply the automatic reflectors of popular feeling, in- 
flamed by a recent frightful outrage; and to them, as to 
the public, the eight defendants personified a doctrine 
which inspired the most intense fear and the most pas- 
sionate hatred. The popular cry was for retribution, for 
\ a merciless example that would paralyze once and for all 
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| the anarchist camp; and the ‘“‘machinery of the law” per- 
| formed its required task. As Brand Whitlock has 
_ pointed out, 


It was all very simple. If it, were not for the tragedy, and the 
wrong that is so much worse than any tragedy, one might almost 
laugh at the simplicity. It shows the power of words, the force 
of phrases, the obdurate and terrible tyranny of a term. ‘The 
men ... were called anarchists, when, as it happens, they were 
men, just men. And out of that original error in terminology 
there was evolved that overmastering fear which raved and slew 
in a frenzy of passion that decades hence will puzzle the psycholo- 
gist who studies the mind of the crowd.* 


There can be no question that the verdict arrived at in 
Judge Gary’s court was approved by an overwhelming 
majority of public opinion, not in Chicago only but 
throughout the country, where the ‘‘anarchist case’’ ex- 
cited more interest than any other event since the Civil 
War. Indeed, merely to voice the mildest doubt regard- 
ing the conduct of the trial, the validity of the verdict, or 
the wisdom of carrying out the sentences was commonly 
taken as proof of anarchistic affiliations or sympathies. 
Nevertheless, a movement of protest began slowly to 
gather strength. Such persons as William Dean 
Howells, Lyman J. Gage, Robert-G. Ingersoll, Henry D. 
Lloyd, General Roger A. Pryor, and Charles Francis 
Train, in this country, and William Morris, Annie 
Besant, Walter Crane, Stopford Brooke, and Sir Walter 
Besant, in England, took a vigorous part in this move- 
ment. Meetings were held and petitions circulated in 
behalf of the condemned men. In London a memorial 
addressed to Governor Oglesby of Illinois and asking for 


*From “Forty Years of It,” page 41. 
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clemency was signed by 16,000 members of workingmen’s — 


clubs on a single Sunday. At the same time, every avail- 
able legal resource was brought into play by those who 
were seeking to save the prisoners. At the October term 
of Judge Gary’s court a motion for a new trial was dis- 
cussed and overruled, and the seven men who had - 
received death sentences were ordered to be hanged on 
December 3 of the same year. Later, under a stay of 
execution, the case was carried to the Illinios Supreme 
Court, which after six months’ consideration unanimously 
denied a writ of error. Appeal was then made to the 
United States Supreme Court, before which the defense 
was represented by Leonard Swett, Lincoln’s old as- 
sociate; and with the same result, although one of the 
justices declared the trial had not been free from error.* 
At last there was nothing left but a forlorn hope that 
Governor Oglesby would commute the sentences. In the 
case of Parsons, whose conduct throughout the trial had 
strongly impressed all impartial sympathies, Oglesby 
intimated that clemency would be granted if the con- 
demned man would petition for it. This Parsons reso- 
lutely refused to do, chiefly on the ground that such 
action on his part would destroy the last remaining 
chances of his comrades. Lingg, Engel, and Fischer also 
refused to join in any plea for clemency. Spies begged 

* “The Supreme Court simply affirmed the legality of the forms under 
which the Chicago court proceeded; it did not affirm the propriety of 
trying for murder men fairly indictable for conspiracy alone; and 
it by no means approved the principle of punishing them because of their 
frantic opinions, for a crime which they were not shown to have com- 
mitted. ‘The justice or injustice of their sentence was not before the 
highest tribunal of our law, and unhappily could not be got there. 
That question must remain for history, which judges the judgment of 
courts, to deal with; and I, for one, cannot doubt what the decision of 
history will be.’—Letter of William Dean Howells to the New York 
Tribune, Nov. 4, 1887. 
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the Governor that the lives of his fellows be spared and 
he alone be permitted to “‘satisfy the fury of a semi- 
barbaric mob.” The day before that set for the execu- 
tions, Oglesby commuted the sentences of Fielden and 
Schwab to life imprisonment, leaving the five other men 
to their fate. Later in the same day Lingg committed 
suicide in his cell, under ghastly circumstances; and 
during the forenoon of Friday, November 11, 1887, 
Parsons, Spies, Fischer, and Engel were put to death on 
the gallows in a courtyard of the county jail in Chicago. 

With the snuffing out of those five lives, the acute 
paranoia from which Chicago had been suffering passed 
its crisis. But the city had still to go through a long 
convalescent stage before it fully recovered. During the 
next year or two, sinister and far-reaching “revenge 
plots” continued to be unearthed by the police and ex- 
ploited by the press at fairly regular intervals; until the 
limits of public credulity were reached at last, and the 
subject ceased to be of interest. 

All the facts that have since come to light regarding _ 
the so-called ‘anarchist conspiracy” in Chicago tend to 
confirm the following conclusions of Mr. Charles Edward | 
Russell, who in 1887 spent several months investigating ; 
the matter for a New York newspaper: fa. 


The truth is that Chicago was at no time in more danger of © - 
an anarchist uprising, in more danger of an outbreak of violence, -~ 
in more danger of destruction by dynamite, than any other — 
American city was then or is now. . . . The idea of an anarchist 
conspiracy was purely a dream. ‘There had been in Chicago a 3 
very small group, comprising perhaps fourteen in all, of physical 
force anarchists, men of the type of the depraved and desperate 
creatures that assassinate European. rulers. Of these Lingg was 

the leader, Schnaubelt was a member, and probably these two 
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a alone possessed the courage for an overt act. Next were a large 
number of workingmen that did not believe in organized force and 
had no sympathy with anarchism, but felt that the workingmen 
had been badly treated by the police. These were often on con- 
viction opponents of the wage system, but they were no champions 
of armed revolution. They might be willing to throw brick- 
bats at strike breakers, to make speeches denouncing capital, and 
to jeer the police, but they were no anarchists. Beyond these 
were other men that theoretically favored the eight-hour move- 
ment and the cause of labor, and felt that the condemned men had 
been cruelly sacrificed, but had no convictions nor impulses of 
greater danger to society. And this was the sum total of the 
disaffection, unless we choose to characterize every person as an 
anarchist that entertains doubts whether present conditions rep- 
resent the ultimate state of mankind.* 


* Article in Appleton’s Magazine for October, 1907. 


CHAPTER IX 
GOVERNOR ALTGELD PARDONS THE ANARCHISTS 


COINCIDENT with the gradual subsidence of the 
“anarchist scare” in Chicago and throughout the coun- 
try, an energetic movement was set on foot to secure 
the freedom of Fielden, Schwab, and Neebe, the three 
survivors among the eight men who had been placed on 
trial after the Haymarket outrage. Neebe, it will be 
recalled, had received a sentence of fifteen years’ impris- 
onment; while Fielden and Schwab had been saved from 
the gallows at the last moment by Governor Oglesby’s 
commutation of their sentences to imprisonment for 
life. The amnesty movement in behalf of these men 
comprised several fairly distinct groups, in accord as to 
purpose but actuated by widely diverse motives. First, 
though in point of numbers fewest, were those persons 
who felt convinced that all the so-called anarchists had 
been wrongfully convicted, and who were endeavoring to 
obtain the only reparation now possible for what in 
their view was a grave judicial crime. Another group 
held to the opinion that, while the men had been justly 
convicted, a policy of leniency rather than of severity 
would have been and still was better calculated to 
protect the interests of society. Still another and per- 
haps the largest group consisted of those who had thor- 
oughly approved of the sentences and the executions, but 


who now believed that the ends of justice had been suffi- 
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ciently served and that it would be both politic and hu- 
_ mane to free the imprisoned survivors, purely as an act of 
~ mercy. How many of this latter group were impelled 
by a secret change of heart or the prickings of con- 
science, it is of course impossible to say; but the number 
must have been considerable. Certainly a shift in 
popular sentiment regarding the anarchist executions 
was beginning to make itself felt in Chicago within a 
year or two after the event, as Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston and other observers have noted.* 

Through an Amnesty Association organized in 1890, 
and by concerted or individual action in other channels, 
strong pressure on behalf of Fielden, Schwab, and 
Neebe was brought to bear upon Governor Fifer, who 
in 1889 had succeeded Oglesby as chief magistrate of 
Illinois. But Fifer proved obdurate, and the amnesty 
workers had no other choice than to await the advent 
of another adminstration. Their hopes rose high and 
their efforts were renewed with fresh vigor when at last 
Fifer was displaced by a man of such liberal and human- 
itarian views as John P. Altgeld. Early in 1893 a par- 
don petition carrying the signatures of about sixty thou- 
sand persons, among them many of Chicago’s most prom- 
inent business and professional men, was presented to the 
new Governor; and during the months immediately 
following, he was besieged by individual pleaders of the 
amnesty cause.t But the obvious strength and respect- 
ability of this movement did not betray Altgeld into 

* See Caro Lloyd’s “Life of Henry Demarest Lloyd,” Volume I., page 103. 
+ According to Willis J. Abbot, “the first name signed to the petition 
for the pardon of the anarchists was that of Lyman J. Gage, whom 


McKinley made secretary of the treasury, and the petition was signed 
by the president of every bank and every railroad in Chicago.” (See 


The Pilgrim for April, 1902.) 
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an immediate decision. In his view, the pardoning power 
vested in the Governor was not so much a personal pre- 
rogative as a judicial responsibility, to be exercised in 
correction of those wrongs which are inseparable from 
the regular processes of the criminal law. For all his 
sympathy with the laboring classes, he did not regard 
the alleged anarchists as proper objects of clemency. 
If they had been fairly convicted of the crime charged 
against them, it was his opinion that “no punishment 
under our laws could then be too severe.” If they had 
been unfairly convicted, simple justice required that they 
should be released. At the outset, therefore, he had de- 
termined not to act before making a searching legal analy- 
sis of the trial and reviewing every aspect of the case. As 
time went on during those first crowded months of 1893, 
some of the more impatient petitioners, too hastily 
assuming that he would grant the pardons as a mere 
matter of routine, began to reproach him for the delay 
in coming to a decision; his reply was simply that he had 
been too much occupied with other duties to give this the 
attention it required. 

Had he chosen to issue the pardons at once merely 
as an act of executive clemency, in the usual perfunctory 
way, it is conceivable that Governor Altgeld would have 
been more generally applauded than criticized. Aside 
from the labor element and those who believed from the 
first that the so-called anarchists were the victims of 
popular hysteria, a large and influential section of the 
community would have openly welcomed such a salving of 
its conscience; and many even of the unrepentant were 
now secretly disposed toward a gesture of magnanimity. 
Simple clemency would have satisfied all the forces that 
were urging intercession, while at the same time it would 
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be least likely to infuriate those who were still implacable 
in the anarchist affair. The Governor needed to say 
no more than this: ‘These three men have suffered 
seven years of imprisonment for their crime. They have 
been heavily punished; they have had their lesson. Some 
sixty thousand persons, in every walk and station of life, 
now petition me for their release. I have decided to 
accede to that petition, in the interests of mercy.” A 
timid and prudential man or a self-seeking politician, had 
he acted at all in the matter, would inevitably have taken 
this course. But Altgeld never chose the safer and easier 
path when duty pointed in another direction. Reviewing 
the case in minute detail as an experienced lawyer and 
judge, the conviction was forced upon him that a mon- 
strous legal wrong had been committed—a wrong which 
had sent five men to death and had kept three others in 
prison for seven years. ~In the light of that conviction, 
it was no less his duty to expose the wrong than to free 
its surviving victims; indeed, with the plea for clemency 
dismissed at the outset, as it was in his own mind, the two 
things were inseparable. No man then living foresaw 
more clearly than he how fatally such a course would react 
upon his own future career. ‘‘Make no mistake about 
its being a popular move,” he said to a friend who had 
urged that granting the pardons would be expedient as 
well as just; “‘if I do it I will be a dead man politically.” * 
To another friend who had expressed the opposite view 
that this action might end his political career, Altgeld 
replied with evident resentment of the implication that 
such a consideration could have weight with him: ‘By 


*Record of interview with Clarence S. Darrow, in the Illinois His- 
torical Survey. (See “Centennial History of Illinois,’ Volume IV., 


page 187.) 
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God, if I decide that those men are innocent I will pardon 
them if I never hold office another day!” * It should be 
remembered that at this time he was the acknowledged 
leader of his party in Illinois. He had just attained 
one distinguished goal of ‘his political ambitions. As a 
foreign-born citizen, the highest place to which he could 
aspire was a seat in the United States Senate. He did 
aspire to that place, and in the existing circumstances it 
seemed certain that his aspiration would be realized if 
he were only discreet in his present position. To 
renounce such an ambition simply that belated justice 
might be done to three obscure workingmen was little 
Aess than madness in the view of Altgeld’s closest politi- 
cal advisers, to whom he at length confided his intention 
of granting the pardons. They begged him to recon- 
sider ; they warned him that the course which he proposed 
to take would assuredly wreck his own political fortunes 
and probably have disastrous effects for his party. But 
the Governor was not to be moved from his purpose. 
‘“‘As for our party,” he said, ‘‘that must stand or fall by 
its principles and its policy. As for myself, no man 
has the right to allow his ambition to stand in the way of 
the performance of a simple act of justice.” ¢ 

On the morning of June 26, 1893, Secretary of State 
William H. Hinrichsen was summoned to Altgeld’s pri- 
vate office. ‘J am going to pardon Fielden, Schwab, 
and Neebe this morning,” said the Governor, “and I 
thought you might like to sign the papers in person rather 
than have your signature affixed by your chief clerk.” 
“Do you think it good policy to pardon them?” asked 
Hinrichsen, who then added, “I do not.” “It is right,” 


* Unpublished reminiscences of Hon. S. P. McConnell. 
+ Unpublished article by Louis F. Post. 
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Altgeld said emphatically, striking the desk with his 
fist.* Later in the morning the pardons were on their 
way to the three men in Joliet prison. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that there should have 
been at this time in the State Department at Springfield 
a young man with a seeing eye and an understanding 
heart who witnessed the signing of the pardons and 
who has given us such an impressive pen picture of the 
whole affair as is embodied in the following passage, 
from Brand Whitlock’s ‘Forty Years of It’: 


Injustice was never for long out of the mind of John P. Alt- 
geld, and during all those first months of his administration he 
had been brooding over this notable instance of injustice, and he 
had come to his decision. He knew the cost to him; he had just 
come to the governorship of his state, and to the leadership of 
his party, after its thirty years of defeat, and he realized what 
powerful interests would be frightened and offended if he were 
to turn three forgotten men out of prison; he understood how 
partisanship would turn the action to its advantage. 

It mattered not that most of the thoughtful men in Illinois 
would tell you that the “anarchists” had been improperly con- 
victed, that they were not only entirely innocent of the murder of 
which they had been accused, but were not even anarchists; it was 
simply that the mob had convicted them in one of the strangest 
frenzies of fear that ever distracted a whole community, a case 
which all the psychologists of all the universities in the world 
might have tried, without getting at the truth of it—much less a 
jury in a-criminal court. 

And so, one morning in June, very early, I was called to the 
Governor’s office, and told to make out pardons for Fielden, 
Neebe, and Schwab. “And do it yourself,” said the Governor’s 
secretary, “and don’t say anything about it to anybody.” 


® Article by Wm. H. Hinrichsen in the Chicago Inter Ocean, March 
16, 1902. 
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I cannot tell in what surprise, in what a haze, or with what 
emotions I went about that task. I got the blanks and the 
records, and, before the executive clerk, whose work it was, had 
come down, I made out those three pardons, in the largest, round- 
est hand I could command, impressed them with the Great Seal 
of State, had the secretary of state sign them, and took them over 
to the Governor’s office. I was admitted to his private room, and 
there he sat, at his great flat desk. The only other person in the 
room was Dreier, a Chicago banker, who had never wearied, it 
seems, in his efforts to have those men pardoned. He was 
standing, and was very nervous; the moment evidently meant 
much to him. The Governor took the big sheets of imitation 
parchment, glanced over them, signed his name to each, laid down 
the pen, and handed the papers across the table to Dreier. ‘The 
banker took them, and began to say something. But he only got 
as far as—— 

“Governor, I hardly”—when he broke down and wept. 
Altgeld made an impatient gesture; he was gazing out of the 
window in silence, on the elm-trees in the yard. He took out 
his watch, told Dreier he would miss his train—Dreier was to 
take the Alton to Joliet, deliver the pardons to the men in person, 
and go on in to Chicago with them that night—and Dreier nerv- 
ously rolled up the pardons, took up a little valise, shook hands, 
and was gone. 

On the table was a high pile of proofs of the document in 
which Governor Altgeld gave the reasons for his action. It 
was an able paper; one might well rank it among state papers, 
and I suppose no one now, in these days, when so many of Alt- 
geld’s democratic theories are popular, would deny that his 
grounds were just and reasonable, or that he had done what he 
could to right a great wrong; though he would regret that so 
great a soul should have permitted itself to mar the document by 
expressions of hatred of the judge who tried the case. But per- 
haps it is not so easy to be calm and impersonal in the midst of 
the moving event, as it is given to others to be long afterward. 

But whatever feelings he may have had, he was calm and 
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serene ever after. I saw him as I was walking down to the 
Capitol the next morning. It was another of those June days 
which now and then are so perfect on the prairies. The Gov- 
ernor was riding his horse—he was a gallant horseman—and he 
bowed and smiled that faint, wan smile of his, and drew up to 
the curb a moment. There was, of course, but one subject then, 
and I said: 

“Well, the storm will break now.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, with a not wholly convincing air of 
throwing off a care, “I was prepared for that. It was merely 
doing right.” 

I said something to him then to express my satisfaction in the 
great deed that was to be so wilfully, recklessly, and cruelly mis- 
understood. I did not say all I might have said, for I felt 
that my opinions could mean so little to him. I have wished 
since that I had said more,—said something, if that might have 
been my good fortune, that could perhaps have made a great 
burden a little easier for that brave and tortured soul. But he 
rode away with that wan, persistent smile. And the storm did 
break, and the abuse it rained upon him broke his heart; but I 
never again heard him mention the anarchist case. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PARDON MESSAGE 


In connection with the pardons of Fielden, Schwab, and 
Neebe, Governor Altgeld made public a lengthy state- 
ment or message reviewing in detail the most essential 
matters of law and fact involved in the anarchist trial 
and setting forth the reasons that led him to release the 
three men. This statement, as printed in pamphlet form, 
occupies some sixty pages.* It suffers the disadvan- 
tage of being written in a cramped and clumsy lawyers’ 
English which lessens its effectiveness throughout and 
too often obscures the plain meaning of particular para- 
graphs or sentences. Nevertheless, it is probably the 
chief source of illumination on one of the darkest epi- 
sodes in American social and legal history; while of 
course it provides the only valid basis for a reasonable 
judgment, on the legal side, as to the merits or demerits 
of Altgeld’s action. A summary of this document, as 
far as it can be summarized in a single brief chapter, 
must now be given here. : 

After a preliminary “‘statement of the case,” Governor 
Altgeld writes as follows: 


The several thousand merchants, bankers, judges, lawyers and 
other prominent citizens of Chicago, who have by petition, by 
*The pardon message is reprinted in full in “Live Questions,” pages 


365-400, 
04 
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— letter and in other ways urged executive clemency, mostly base 
their appeal on the ground that, assuming the prisoners to be 
guilty, they have been punished enough; but a number of them 
who have examined the case more carefully, and are more familiar 
with the record and with the facts disclosed by the papers on 
file, base their appeal on entirely different grounds. They assert: 

First—That the jury which tried the case was a packed jury 
selected to convict. 

Second—That according to the law as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court, both prior to and again since the trial of this case, 
the jurors, according to their own answers, were not competent 
jurors, and the trial was, therefore, not a legal trial. 

Third—That the defendants were not proven to be guilty 
of the crime charged in the indictment. 

Fourth—That as to the defendant Neebe, the State’s Attorney 
had declared at the close of the evidence that there was no case 
against him, and yet he has been kept in prison all these years. 

Fifth—That the trial judge was either so prejudiced against 
the defendants, or else so determined to win the applause of a 
certain class in the community, that he could not and did not 
grant a fair trial. 

Upon the question of having been punished enough, I will sim- 
ply say that if the defendants had a fair trial, and [if] nothing has 
developed since to show that they were not guilty of the crime 
charged in the indictment, then there ought to be no executive in- 
terference, for no punishment under our laws could then be too 
severe. Government must defend itself; life and property must be 
protected, and law and order must be maintained ; murder must be 
punished, and if the defendants are guilty of murder, either com- 
mitted by their own hands or by someone else acting on their advice, 
then, if they have had a fair trial, there should be in this case no ex- 
ecutive interference. ‘The soil of America is not adapted to the 
growth of anarchy. While our institutions are not free from 
injustice, they are still the best that have yet been devised, and 


therefore must be maintained. 
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Nearly half the message is taken up by an examination 
of the first two assertions—that the case was tried by 
a “packed” jury, and that the jurors according to their 
own answers were not competent and the trial was there- 
fore not a legal trial. It is pointed out that in this 
case the jury candidates were not selected in the usual 
way, by drawing names from a box; but that a special 
bailiff, nominated by the state’s attorney, was appointed 
by the court to select candidates. While this proceed- 
ing had been sanctioned by the defense, it soon became 
apparent that the special bailiff was exercising his powers 
in a grossly unfair manner. A few days before the exe- 
cution of Spies, Parsons, Fischer, and Engel, a prominent 
Chicago business man (Otis S. Favor) who had been 
examined for jury duty in the trial made affidavit to the 
effect that the bailiff had said to him in the presence of 
witnesses: ‘I am managing this case, and know what 
I am about. Those fellows are going to be hanged as 
certain as death. I am calling such men as the defend- 
ants will have to challenge peremptorily and waste their 
time and challenges. Then they will have to take such 
men as the prosecution wants.” After reproducing 
this affidavit (which the deponent had previously with- 
held under pressure from the state’s attorney) the mes- 
sage goes on to cite instance after instance from the court 
records to show that these were the tactics actuary 
followed. 


Nearly every juror called stated that he had read and talked 
about the matter, and believed what he had heard and read, and 
had formed and expressed an opinion, and still held it, as to the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants; that he was prejudiced 
against them; that that prejudice was deep-rooted, and that it 
would require evidence to remove that prejudice. 


— 
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A great many said they had been pointed out to the bailiff by 
their employers, to be summoned as jurors. Many stated frankly 
that they believed the defendants to be guilty, and would convict 
unless their opinions were overcome by strong proofs; and almost 
everyone, after having made these statements, was examined by 
the court in a manner to force him to say that he would try the 
case fairly upon the evidence produced in court, and whenever 
he was brought to this point he was held to be a competent juror, 
and the defendants were obliged to exhaust their challenges on 
men who declared in open court that they were prejudiced and 
believed the defendants to be guilty. 

The twelve jurors whom the defendants were finally forced 
to accept, after the challenges were exhausted, were of the same 
general character as the others, and a number of them stated can- 
didly that they were so prejudiced that they could not try the 
case fairly, but each, when examined by the court, was finally in- 
duced to say that he believed he could try the case fairly upon 
the evidence that was produced in court alone. 


After citing at length the decision of the [Illinois 
Supreme ‘Court in the famous Cronin case, rendered after 
the same court had sustained the conviction of the anar- 
chists, Governor Altgeld points out the perfectly obvious 
fact that in the Cronin case the court had declared the 
Illinois rule as to the impartiality of jurors to be the 
exact reverse of what this court had accepted as correct 
procedure in the anarchist trial. “The very things 
which the supreme court held to be fatal errors in the 
Cronin case constituted the entire fabric of this [the anar- 
chist] case, so far as relates to the competency of the 
jury.” 

Turning now to the assertion that the defendants were 
not proved guilty of the crime charged in the indictment, 
Governor Altgeld calls attention to the unique principle 
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of law laid down by the trial judge and thus stated by 
him in overruling the motion for a new trial: 


The conviction has not gone on the ground that they [the eight 
defendants] did actually have any personal participation in the 
particular act which caused the death of Degan [the first police- 
man to die from the effects of the bomb], but the conviction pro- 
ceeds upon the ground that they had generally, by speech and 
print, advised large classes of the people, not particular individuals 
but large classes, to commit murder, and had left the commission, 
the time and place and when, to the individual will and whim, or 
caprice, or whatever it may be, of each individual man who lis- 
tened to their advice; and that in consequence of that advice, in 
pursuance of that advice, and influenced by that advice, somebody 
not known did throw the bomb that caused Degan’s death. ... 
This case is without precedent; there is no example in the law 
books of a case of this sort. 


Beyond remarking that “‘in all the centuries during 
which government has been maintained among men, and 
crime has been punished, no judge in a civilized country 
has ever laid down such a rule before,’ the Governor 
does not discuss this legal doctrine. 


But taking the law as above laid down, it was necessary under 
it to prove, and that beyond a reasonable doubt, that the person 
committing the violent deed had at least heard or read the advice 
given to the masses; for until he either heard or read it he did 
not receive it, and if he did not receive it he did not commit the 
violent act in pursuance of that advice; and it is here that the 
case for the State fails. . . . In fact, until the State proves from 
whose hands the bomb came, it is impossible to show any connec- 
tion between the man who threw it and these defendants. 


With reference to the mass of evidence introduced 
during the trial to show the use of seditious or incendiary 


! 


“ 
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language by the defendants, it is pointed out that this 
“amounts to but little when its source is considered,” and 
that such sentiments are always heard in times of great 
public excitement and “when men imagine that they have 
been wronged or are excited or partially intoxicated.” 
The conception of a “gigantic anarchistic conspiracy” 
based on inflammatory articles published at intervals 
during a period of years in “obscure little sheets with 
scarcely any circulation” and on the inflammatory utter- 
ances of speakers before occasional audiences of insig- 
nificant size, in a city of nearly a million inhabitants, 
“fs not entitled to serious notice.” In Governor Alt- 
geld’s opinion, the so-called Haymarket riot was not the 
result of a conspiracy at all. 


It is shown here that the bomb was, in all probability, thrown by 
someone seeking personal revenge; that a course had been pur- 
sued by the authorities which would naturally cause this; that for 
a number of years prior to the Haymarket affair there had been 
labor troubles, and in several cases a number of laboring people, 
guilty of no offense, had been shot down in cold blood by Pink- 
erton men, and none of the murderers were brought to justice. 
The evidence taken at coroners’ inquests and presented here, shows 
that in at least two cases men were fired on and killed when they 
Were running away, and there was consequently no occasion to 
shoot, yet nobody was punished; that in Chicago there had been 
a number of strikes in which some of the police not only took sides 
against the men, but without any authority of law invaded and 
broke up peaceable meetings, and in scores of cases brutally 
clubbed people who were guilty of no offense whatever. 


An extended quotation is then given from the opinion 
of the presiding judge in a case arising out of the famous 
“Turner Hall incident” in Chicago several years before, 
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when a conference of cabinet makers and their employers, 
meeting to consider a new wage agreement, had been 
suddenly raided by the police, who clubbed many of the 
persons present and shot one young man dead. In this 
opinion, after citing the indisputable evidence of law- 
lessness and brutality on the part of the police, the con- 
stitutional right of the people “‘to assemble in a peace- 
able manner to consult for the common good”’ was re- 
affirmed as a right to be exercised and enjoyed ‘‘independ- 
ently of every other power of the State Government.” 


It is shown that no attention was paid to the Judge’s decision; 
that peaceable meetings were invaded and broken up, and inof- 
fensive people were clubbed; that in 1885 there was a strike at 
the McCormick Reaper Factory, on account of a reduction of 
wages, and some Pinkerton men, while on their way there, were 
hooted at by some people on the street, when they fired into the 
crowd and fatally wounded several people who had taken no part 
in any disturbance; that four of the Pinkerton men were in- 
dicted for this murder by the grand jury, but that the prosecuting 
officers apparently took no interest in the case, and allowed it to 
be continued a number of times, until the witnesses were sworn 
out, and in the end the murderers went free; that after this 
there was a strike on the West Division Street railway, and that 
some of the police, under the leadership of Capt. John Bonfield, 
indulged in a brutality never equalled before; that even small 
merchants, standing on their own doorsteps and having no interest 
in the strike, were clubbed, then hustled into patrol wagons, 
and thrown into prison, on no charge and not even booked; that 
a petition signed by about 1000 of the leading citizens living 
on and near West Madison street, was sent to the Mayor and 
City Council, praying for the dismissal of Bonfield from the force, 
but that, on account of his political influence, he was retained. 
‘Let me say here, that the charge of brutality does not apply to 
all the policemen of Chicago. ‘There are many able, honest and 
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~ conscientious officers who do their duty quietly, thoroughly and 
humanely. 


The statements contained in this paragraph of the 
pardon message are followed by several pages of support- 
ing affidavits, including one from the largest public serv- 
ice corporation in Chicago and another from Captain 
Schaack of the Chicago police department, all testifying 
to Bonfield’s brutal methods. 


Again, it is shown that various attempts were made to bring to 
justice the men who wore the uniform of the law while violating 
it, but all to no avail; that the laboring people found the prisons 
always open to receive them, but the courts of justice were 
practically closed to them; and the prosecuting officers vied 
with each other in hunting them down, but were deaf to their 
appeals; that in the spring of 1886 there were more labor disturb- 
ances in the city, and particularly at the McCormick factory; 
that under the leadership of Capt. Bonfield the brutalities of the 
previous year were even exceeded. Some affidavits and other 
evidence is offered on this point, which I cannot give for want of 
space. It appears that this was the year of the eight-hour agita- 
tion, and efforts were made to secure an eight-hour day about 
May 1, and that a number of laboring men standing, not on the 
street, but on a vacant lot, were quietly discussing the situation 
in regard to the movement, when suddenly a large body of police, 
under orders from Bonfield, charged on them and began to club 
them; that some of the men, angered at the unprovoked assault, 
at first resisted, but were soon dispersed; that some of the police 
fired on the men while they were running and wounded a large 
number who were already 100 feet or more away and were run- 
ning as fast as they could; that at least four of the number so 
shot down died; that this was wanton and unprovoked murder, 
but there was not even so much as an investigation. 

While some men may tamely submit to being clubbed and see- 
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‘ing their brothers shot down, there are some who will resent it, 
/ and will nurture a spirit of hatred and seek revenge for them- 
selves, and the occurrences that preceded the Haymarket tragedy 
| indicate that the bomb was thrown by someone who, instead of 
acting on the advice of anybody, was simply seeking personal 
revenge for having been clubbed, and that Capt. Bonfield is the 
man who is really responsible for the death of the police officers. 
It is also shown that the character of the Haymarket meeting 
sustains this view. ‘The evidence shows there were only 800 to 
1000 people present, and that it was peaceable and orderly 
meeting; that the mayor of the city was present and saw nothing 
out of the way, and that he remained until the crowd began to 
disperse, the meeting being practically over and the crowd en- 
gaged in dispersing when he left; that had the police remained 
away for twenty minutes more there would have been nobody 
left there, but as soon as Bonfield had learned that the mayor 
had left he could not resist the temptation to have some more 
people clubbed, and went up with a detachment of police to dis- 
perse the meeting; and that on the appearance of the police the 
bomb was thrown by some unknown person, and several innocent 
and faithful officers, who were simply obeying an uncalled-for 
order of their superior, were killed. All of these facts tend to 
show the improbability of the theory of the prosecution that the 
bomb was thrown as a result of a conspiracy on the part of the 
defendants to commit murder; if the theory of the prosecution 
were correct, there would have been many more bombs thrown; 
and the fact that only one was thrown shows that it was an act 
of personal revenge. 
It is further shown here that much of the evidence given at 
the trial was a pure fabrication; that some of the prominent police 
- officials, in their zeal, not only terrorized ignorant men by throw- 
ing them into prison and threatening them with torture if they 
refused to swear to anything desired, but that they offered money 
and employment to those who would consent to do this. Fur- 
ther, that they deliberately planned to have fictitious conspiracies 
formed in order that they might get the glory of discovering 
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them. In addition to the evidence in the record of some witnesses 
who swore that they had been paid small sums of money, etc., 
several documents are here referred to. 


Of chief importance among the documents above 
mentioned is a newspaper interview, published in the 
Chicago Daily News of May 10, 1889, with Captain 
Ebersold, chief of police in Chicago at the time of the 
Haymarket trouble. In this interview Ebersold is 
quoted as saying, among other things: ‘It was my policy 
to quiet matters down as soon as possible after the 4th of 
May [1886]. The general unsettled state of things 
was an injury to Chicago. On the other hand, Capt. 
Schaack wanted to keep things stirring. He wanted 
bombs to be found here, there, all around, everywhere. 
. . . After we got the anarchist societies broken up, 
Schaack wanted to send out men to again organize new 
societies right away. . . . After I heard all that, I began 
to think there was perhaps not so much to all this anar- 
chist business as they claimed, and IJ believe I was right.” 
It was Governor Altgeld’s view that such a statement, 
coming from such a source, “‘throws a flood of light on the 
whole situation, and destroys the force of much of the 
testimony introduced at the trial.” 

This section of the pardon message is brought to a 
close by the submission of affidavits in support of the 
charge that the police had fabricated evidence by bribery 
and terrorizing methods. A few pages follow in which 
the particularly flimsy character of the evidence against 
Fielden and Neebe is discussed; and it is shown that 
the case against Neebe would probably have been dis- 
missed at the beginning of the trial, had the state’s attor- 
ney not feared that such action might influence the jury 
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in favor of the other defendants. The message then 
concludes with these comments on the ‘‘prejudice or sub- 
serviency” of the trial judge: 


It is further charged, with much bitterness, by those who speak 
for the prisoners, that the record of this case shows that the judge 
conducted the trial with malicious ferocity, and forced eight men 
to be tried together; that in cross-examining the State’s witnesses, 
he confined counsel to the specific points touched on by the State, 
while in the cross-examination of the defendants’ witnesses he per- 
mitted the State’s Attorney to go into all manner of subjects en- 
tirely foreign to the matters on which the witnesses were ex- 
amined in chief; also, that every ruling throughout the long trial 
on any contested point, was in favor of the State; and further, 
that page after page of the record contains insinuating remarks of 
the judge, made in the hearing of the jury, and with the evident 
intent of bringing the jury to his way of thinking; that these 
speeches, coming from the court, were much more damaging 
than any speeches from the State’s Attorney could possibly have 
been ; that the State’s Attorney often took his cue from the judge’s 
remarks; that the judge’s magazine article recently published, al- 
though written nearly six years after the trial, is yet full of venom; 
that, pretending to simply review the case, he had to drag into 
his article a letter written by an excited woman to a newspaper 
after the trial was over, and which therefore had nothing to do 
with the case, and was put into the article simply to create a 
prejudice against the woman, as well as against the dead and the 
living; and that, not content with this, he, in the same article, 
makes an insinuating attack on one of the lawyers for the defense, 
not for anything done at the trial, but because more than a year 
after the trial, when some of the defendants had been hung, he 
ventured to express a few kind, if erroneous, sentiments over the 
graves of his dead clients, whom he at least believed to be in- 
nocent. It is urged that such ferocity of subserviency is without 
a parallel in all history; that even Jeffries in England contented 
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himself with hanging his victims, and did not stoop to berate 
them after death. 

These charges are of a personal character, and while they 
seem to be sustained by the record of the trial and the papers be- 
fore me, and tend to show the trial was not fair, I do not care to 
discuss this feature of the case any farther, because it is not 
necessary. I am convinced that it is clearly my duty to act in 
this case for the reasons already given, and I, therefore, grant an 
absolute pardon to Samuel Fielden, Oscar Neebe and Michael 
Schwab, this 26th day of June, 1893. 


CHAPTER XI 
BREAKING OF THE STORM 


It is not difficult to understand the effect produced by 
Governor Altgeld’s pardon message upon the great mass 
of public opinion. In its purely legal aspects, the case 
he had made out was invincible. It never has been, and 
never can be, demolished or even shaken. It proves 
beyond reasonable doubt its two main contentions, that 
the defendants were not given a fair trial and that the 
State had failed to establish any connection whatever 
between the defendants and the unknown person who 
__threw the Haymarket bomb. Fielden, Schwab, and 
Neebe were pardoned not as an act of mercy but because 
they had been unjustly convicted. ‘The verdict against 
them had been secured because court, jury, and prosecu- 
tion had yielded to popular clamor, intensified to an hys- 
terical pitch by the press and police of Chicago. The 
same ‘“‘legal process” which had deprived them of their 
liberty for seven years had sent four other men to the 
gallows and indirectly caused the death of another. In 
effect, therefore, the community was placed under indict- 
ment for judicial murder. That such a charge should 
have aroused against its author all the latent ferocity 
of those elements which it so effectively arraigned was 
of course inevitable. Had he made out a weak case, had 
it been possible to put him down at once and for all 
on the merits of his own argument, the resulting storm 


would have been much less violent and of briefer dura- 
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tion. But realizing at the outset that the Governor’s le- 
gal position was impregnable, the outraged guardians of 
society rushed to their favorite weapon and turned upon 
Altgeld himself such an intensive and protracted fire of 
personal vituperation as few other men in public life have 
ever faced. If his arguments could not be answered, at 
least his motives might be impugned, his reputation black- 
ened, his political and business fortunes ruined; and to 
such ends the press, actively or passively abetted by nine- 
tenths of the most highly respectable persons in American 
life, bent its efforts with an almost fanatical fervor and 
persistency. 

The legend was soon established, and survives to the 
present day, that Governor Altgeld pardoned the so- 
called anarchists primarily because he was himself an 
anarchist and sympathized with their doctrines and pur- 
poses. Although based solely on that form of logic 
which could with equal accuracy prove one of our recent 
Presidents an embezzler because he had pardoned Charles 
W. Morse, or another a German spy because he had 
pardoned Von Rintelen, this legend was the dominant 
motif of innumerable editorials, cartoons, sermons, arti- 
cles, etc. Some of the myth-makers, soaring above the 
confines of prose, played lyrical variations on the theme 
—as for example, the New York Sun, which concluded 
an apostrophe ‘“To Anarchy” with the following impas- 
sioned stanza: 


O wild Chicago, when the time 
Is ripe for ruin’s deeds, 

When constitutions, courts, and laws 
Go down midst crashing creeds, 

Lift up your weak and guilty hands 
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From out the wreck of States, 
And as the crumbling towers fall down 
Write ALTGELD on your gates! 


One may well smile at such whirling idiocy as this; but 
the smile fades as one recalls the fact that such idiocy 
passed for sober commonsense in the minds of the “‘intel- 
ligent” majority for nearly a decade after Altgeld’s par- 
don message appeared, and still continues to pass for 
such in many quarters. 

Appropriately enough, the fact of Altgeld’s foreign 
birth was incessantly harped upon in conjunction with 
the charge of anarchism. The three men whom he had 
pardoned were “foreigners”; four of the five men who 
had been condemned with them were ‘‘foreigners.” 
What more natural than that one who was himself a 
“foreigner” should elect to stand by his fellows and 
espouse their cause, in opposition to “American” laws 
and institutions? ‘‘An alien himself and having little or 
no stake in the problem of American social evolution” — 
such was the common note, as struck in this instance by 
the Washington Post. ‘In all probability he came here 
to escape either the tyranny or the hard conditions that 
cramped his energies. And he has requited the protec- 
tion and the civilization that made his manhood possible 
by befriending its insatiable enemies.” The facts of 
the matter—that Altgeld had been brought to this coun- 
try a babe in arms; that had he been born only three 
months later he would have been as ‘‘American” as per- 
haps ten millions of his contemporary fellow-citizens; 
that as a mere boy he had volunteered for service in the 
cause of his adopted country, and fought to maintain its 
integrity; that the whole of his manhood, throughout a 
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period of nearly twenty-five years, had been spent in 
upholding American laws and administering American 
institutions ;—such facts as these were of small account 
to the molders of public opinion. The fortuitous circum- 
stance of Altgeld’s foreign birth gave them their oppor- 
tunity to appeal to one of the basest, as it is also one 
of the most prevalent, of American prejudices; and they 
utilized that opportunity to the utmost. 
_ In the cloudburst of epithets that fell upon the Gov- 
ernor’s head at this time, “demagogue” figured only a 
little less prominently than “anarchist” .and “foreigner.” 
Over and over again the pardon message was charac- 
terized as a mere gallery play to the masses, designed to 
raise up a tidal wave of popularity for its author that 
would float him irresistibly into the Senate chamber at 
Washington. But in view of what was actually happen- 
ing, this argument could not be very convincingly main- 
tained; and even those who put it forward most volubly 
- betrayed signs of inward doubt. “It is the strangest 
thing of all, if it be true,” remarked Murat Halstead, 
a conspicuous editor of that day, “that the Governor 
means his extraordinarily improper message to be a bid 
for popular favor as a candidate for the United States 
Senate.”” Strange indeed that a man should choose to 
burn his own house for the purpose of roasting a bit of 
meat! As we have already seen, no one realized more 
clearly than Altgeld himself that his action meant politi- 
cal suicide. THe prophesied that result in so many words 
—‘‘Make no mistake about its being a popular move; 
if I do it I will be a dead man politically.” He knew, as 
Henry D. Lloyd has said, “that for every vote he might 
gain by pardoning the anarchists, he would lose two. But 
his training as a lawyer, and his respect for the forms of 
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law, revolted against the sentences imposed on these men, 
and he felt that he must undo, so far as he could, the 
wrong committed against them.” * He issued the par- 
dons. against the urgent advice and warnings, in some 
cases even the threats, of his party associates; and he 
saw their disastrous prediction, and his own, fulfilled to 
the letter. If this be demagogism, one can only suggest 
that the common dictionary definitions of that term call 
for radical revision. 

But not all the criticism directed against Governor 
Altgeld was of that primitive type which consists in the 
flinging of opprobrious epithets, though this type very 
largely prevailed. His mortal offense, it was often 
said, lay not so much in granting the pardons as in attack- 
ing the ‘‘machinery of justice’’—the courts and the police. 
Those who took this ground of course ignored the central 
fact in the whole situation, the fact that the pardons 
were granted only because a laborious and expert legal 
review made it perfectly apparent that in the anarchist 
case the ‘machinery of justice’? had been manipulated to 
grossly unjust ends. Altgeld “deemed the life of the 
citizen to be as sacred against perverted legal procedure 
and the brutality of the guardians of the public peace as 
against the misdeeds of perverted men.” This theory 
has always been unintelligible to the average person, to 
whom such an abstraction as “the sanctity of courts” 
does full duty for any reasoned concept of justice. The 
man in the street could not understand the Governor’s 
masterly review of the anarchist case and of the legal 
grounds for granting the pardons. Only an equally able 
lawyer was capable of that. But everyone could see at 
once that “the sanctity of courts” had been assailed— 


®Interview in the Boston Herald, January 12, 1895. 
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whether justly or unjustly did not matter; and the phrase- 
worshippers rushed to arms against the assailant. 

This brings us to a related though a minor point, the 
one detail in which it seemed even to some of the Gov- 
ernor’s most ardent supporters that his pardon message 
was really vulnerable. Brand Whitlock refers to this 
when, in his account of the signing of the pardons which 
has been quoted in a previous chapter of this book, he 
speaks with regret “that so great a soul should have 
permitted itself to mar the document by expressions of 
hatred of the judge who tried the case.”” Jane Addams, 
in ‘“Twenty Years at Hull-House,” touches on the same 
detail in her remark that ‘‘a magnanimous action was 
marred by personal rancor, betraying for the moment 
the infirmity of a noble mind.” These criticisms 
undoubtedly refer chiefly, if not wholly, to the final 
section of the pardon message, dealing with the “prej- 
udice or subserviency”’ of the presiding judge at the an- 
archist trial—Joseph E. Gary. In fairness to Altgeld, 
it should be noted that the reflections upon Judge 
Gary contained in this section are attributed to “those 
who speak for the prisoners.” He states that the 
charges which he mentions are “of a personal char- 
acter’ and have been put forward “with much bitter- 
ness.”’ Nevertheless, in his opinion, ‘‘they seem to be 
sustained by the record of the trial and the papers before 
me.” One may fully concur in this conclusion, and yet 
feel that by repeating these charges the Governor weak- 
ened rather than strengthened his case, while at the same 
time he put a most effective weapon into the hands of his 
opponents. Within less than a week after the pardon 
message appeared, a prominent Chicago newspaper 
spread over its first page the reproduction in facsimile 
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of a somewhat bitter letter which Altgeld had addressed _ 


several years before to the three judges of the Appellate 
Court in Chicago, Gary being one of the three, in connec- 
tion with a decision of that court reversing a judgment 
secured by Altgeld against,the city for damages to certain 
property owned by him.* In an adjoining column of 
the same newspaper, over a long account of the incident, 
appeared these headlines: ‘‘Altgeld’s Grudge; When 
He First Began to Hate Judge Gary; A Four-Year Griev- 


ance; Indecent Letter Written to Appellate Judges; Just. 


Decision Angers Him; His Efforts to Stick the City for 
$26,000 Defeated; Can’t Forgive One Who Beat Him.” 
Far-fetched and essentially irrelevant as it was, this news- 
paper “stunt” yet served its purpose in convincing many 
persons that Altgeld’s action in pardoning the anarchists 
had been influenced wholly or largely by personal spite. 

An interesting sidelight on this general phase of the 
pardon message is contained in the unpublished reminis- 
cences of Hon. S. P. McConnell, an intimate friend of 
Altgeld’s, who tells of visiting the latter at Springfield 
a few weeks before the pardons were issued. 


I called on the Governor at his office, and he invited me to 
luncheon at the Governor’s mansion. After luncheon he asked 
me into the library, and there I saw stacks of records of the An- 
archist case. He told me that he had been through all the records 
carefully, and that he had made up his mind to pardon Fielden, 
Schwab, and Neebe. He said that I was the first to know that 
he was going to do this, and that he wanted to read me his mes- 
sage and to get my advice about it. He then read the message and 

* As his letter shows, Altgeld’s anger in this affair had been stirred 
not so much by the court’s adverse decision as by its gratuitous remark 
in that decision that “the course pursued by the appellee was fair, open, 


and free from any just grounds for censure.” This “attempt to give 
me a certificate of character” was what Altgeld chiefly resented. 
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waited for my opinion. I said that I was deeply happy that he 
was going to pardon the men, that I thought he had handled the 
evidence in a masterly way and completely demonstrated the in- 
nocence of the men, but that I did not like the tone of the mes- 
sage. He did not seem at all sensitive to my criticism, and asked 
me to be more particular. I told him that it was too personal 
—that it had too much of Altgeld and not enough of the Gov- 
ernor in it, and that it contained too much criticism of the judge 
who had presided in the case. I argued that in a pardon message 
the Governor’s attitude should be entirely impersonal. He ad- 
mitted the justice of my criticism, and said that he would rewrite 
the message. Much to my surprise, he gave out the message a 
few weeks later in the precise terms in which he had read it to me. 
He had not changed a word.* Later I asked him why he had 
not rewritten the message as he said he would. He replied that 
he had intended to do so, but that his time had been so entirely 
employed that it had not been possible, and that he had given it 
- out unaltered when he read Judge Gary’s article in the Century 
Magazine regarding the trial of the Anarchists. 


Of course, as Brand Whitlock has suggested in this 
connection, “‘it is not so easy to be calm and impersonal 
in the midst of the moving event, as it is given to others 
to be long afterward.’ At any rate, Altgeld seems to 
have overruled his own better judgment in allowing the 
personal reflections on Judge Gary to stand, and an other- 
wise unimpeachable document was marred to that extent. 
But this, as we have already said, is a minor detail; while 
it may be regretted, it cannot possibly affect the judgment 
of any fair-minded person on the merits of the pardon 


message as a whole. 


®In view of the fact that when the message was first read to Judge 
McConnell the magazine article by Gary had not yet appeared, and 
as the message in its published form refers to that article at some 
length, this statement is obviously in error. 
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“You are younger than I and will live to see my pardon 
of the anarchists justified,” Altgeld once remarked to a 
political associate at Springfield. It has long since been 
justified, in the eyes of everyone whose opinions are 
derived from an impartial survey of facts. But at the 
moment, and for years afterward, his act was everywhere 
denounced as a defiance of public order and an outrage 
upon public decency. The press of the country, from 
coast to coast, united in heaping vilification upon the exec- 
utive who had “opened the gates from within” to the 
“rattlesnakes of anarchy.” For the few remaining years 
of his life, Altgeld was the most reviled and hated figure 
in America. The attack upon him came in every conceiv- 
able form, and from all sides at once—like the converging 
fire upon the charging column at Balaclava. It was 
powerful enough to wreck his fortunes, to crush all his 
hopes, to break his heart. ‘He used to say that he was 
not sensitive to the furious denunciation of his action 
and of himself which swept over the country,” writes a 
friend; ‘‘but I know that he did feel it and its injustice 
keenly. And he told me that sometimes the exhibition 
of fanatical hatred to him seemed almost ‘sublime’ like a 
fearful storm.” * Through it all, however, his courage 


*From a letter written by Judge Edward Osgood Brown. In an 
address before the Chicago Historical Society (Dec. 5, 1905), Judge Brown 
touches on this same point, as follows: ‘Those who knew and loved him 
best, who were close to his inner life and heart, know that composed, 
silent, seemingly indifferent to criticism and clamor as in public life he 
was, no man ever lived kinder, gentler, more humane in his feelings for 
the unfortunate and the weak, no man more affectionate as a friend, or 
in his family relations. It was said over his grave with truth that when 
bitter reproaches were heaped on him they did not fall on deaf ears 
or an unanswering soul, but that they bore no terrors with them like 
those of the condemnation of his own conscience, that he loved his 
friends, but could bid them one by one good-bye when they failed to 
follow where that conscience led.” 
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never faltered. To the last day of his life he went on 
fighting with unbroken will, sustained by his own con- 
science and by the consciences of those others, a little scat- 
tered company of justice-loving men and women, who 
dared to applaud his act as “‘a deed which struck deeper 
than the matter of freeing a few individuals to the funda- 
mental rights of human beings.”’ William Dean Howells 
was of that company, and Henry D. Lloyd and Jane Ad- 
dams and others whose approval and allegiance might 
well have supported a far less resolute spirit than his, 
in the face of almost universal disapprobation. Seldom 
in after life did he refer to the anarchist case at all, and 
certainly in no single instance did he ever stoop to answer 
by even so much as a word the charge of being himself an 
anarchist. To a friend who once asked him why he 
endured in silence the vile slanders heaped upon him 
by the press, he replied: ‘‘Remember this about any 
slander. Denial only emphasizes, and gives added 
importance to falsehood. Let it alone and it will die 
for want of nourishment.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CHICAGO RAILWAY STRIKE OF 1894 


Or the two nationally important incidents with which 
Altgeld’s name is chiefly associated and in which his 
public reputation is most heavily involved, one has just 
been dealt with in several preceding chapters. The 
other must now be described and discussed in no less 
detail. In one important respect, a definite thread of 
causality binds the later incident to the earlier. But for 
his pardon of the “Chicago anarchists” and the hurricane 
of resentment evoked by his pardon message, the part 
which Altgeld played in connection with the great railway 
strike of 1894 would never have been so commonly 
misunderstood and could never have been so successfully 
misrepresented as it was. During the year that inter- 
vened between these two events, however, an infuriated 
press had established the myth that the Illinois Governor 
was ‘‘a friend of disorder” and “‘a champion of anarchy”; 
and in the excited state of public feeling at the time of 
the railway strike it was enough to distort his position 
into a verification of that myth. One had only to ignore 
all but the most superficial facts of the matter, as most 
newspaper readers were quite willing to do, and the 
indictment of Altgeld as ‘‘an enemy of society” appeared 
as complete as one cared to imagine it. Obviously taking 
their cue and their data solely from contemporary jour- 
116 
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nalistic sources, American historians have gone on repeat- 
ing this indictment to the present day. 

Before discussing the part actually played by Governor 
Altgeld in the Chicago railway strike, and the ensuing 
controversy (if such it may be called) with President 
Cleveland, it is necessary first of all to place before the 
reader a brief account of the strike itself and of its prin- 
cipal attendant circumstances. The fullest, most author- 
itative, and most impartial source of information on this 
subject is the “Report on the Chicago Strike of June- 
July, 1894, by the United States Strike Commission 
Appointed by the President July 26, 1894”; and it is from 
- this report, and from President Cleveland’s own account 
of “The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894,” * 
that the following narrative has been chiefly compiled. 


During the first fifteen months of Governor Altgeld’s 
administration there were at least two serious labor 
disturbances in IIllinois—one, in the spring of 1893, 
among the quarrymen around Lemont, and the other 
about a year later among the soft-coal miners in a strike 
that extended throughout virtually all of the bituminous 
coal-mining States. Close upon the heels of this latter 
came the strike at Pullman; and out of that grew the 
historic contest which, though it affected in varying degree 
at least half the States of the Union, is commonly called 
the Chicago railway strike because it originated and 
was chiefly fought out in that city. Pullman, on the 
southern edge of Chicago’s sprawling area, had been 
built some fifteen years before to house the plant and 

* First delivered, as a lecture at Princeton University, then published 


in McClure’s Magazine (July, 1904), and later reprinted in Cleveland’s 
“Presidential Problems” (1904) and as a separate volume (1973). 
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employees of the Pullman Palace Car Company, whose 
principal business was (and still is) the manufacture of 


sleeping and “parlor” cars and their operation on the — 


larger railways of the country. In addition, it manu- 
factured cars for the general market, and maintained a 
large repair plant. Externally, the “model town” of 
Pullman appeared model enough; but it was pervaded, 
as company-owned towns generally are, by a somewhat 
oppressive atmosphere of semi-feudalism. From this 
red-brick paradise, the serpent of trade unionism had 


always been rigorously excluded; and visitors were wont. 


to note among the dwellers therein a certain sense of 
restraint and uneasiness, not unnatural to persons living 
by favor of a zealous and vigilant over-lord. The paid- 
up capital of the Pullman company had increased from 
an original $1,000,000 to $36,000,000, and the company 
had accumulated undivided surplus profits of $25,000,- 
000. Dividends to the amount of $2,520,000 were paid 
to its stockholders for the year ending in June, 1893. 
During the depression following the World’s Fair there 
was a heavy falling-off in business, and the company 
immediately reduced its force, adopted “‘short-time’’ meas- 
ures, and cut wages. In the six months preceding May, 
1894, the total wage reductions amounted to about 
twenty-five per cent. No salaries were reduced during 
this period, and the company refused to lower the rents 
of the tenements occupied by its workers, although these 
rents were from twenty to twenty-five per cent higher 
than the workers would have had to pay for similar 
accommodations elsewhere in Chicago and its neighbor- 
ing towns. Asa result of all this, there was much suffer- 
ing and discontent in Pullman throughout the winter of 
1893-94. In the early spring large numbers of the 
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workers joined the American Railway Union, which had 
been organized at Chicago during the previous year “for 
the purpose of including railway employees born of white 
parents in one great brotherhood,” and which now 
comprised about 150,000 members. On May 9g an 
employees’ committee representing all departments of the 
Pullman plant waited upon the management and urged 
the restoration of wages to the basis of June, 1893. The 
officials refused to consider this, on the ground that 
business conditions at that time made wage concessions 
of any sort impossible. Next day, contrary to an explicit 
promise on this point, three members of the employees’ 
committee were dismissed by their foreman for alleged 
lack of work. Incensed by this action, the local unions , 
met that evening and voted for an immediate strike. 
As soon as the strike was declared the company laid off 
all its remaining employees, and closed its shops. 
Between June 9 and June 26 a regular convention of 
the American Railway Union met at Chicago, and the 
Pullman situation received careful consideration. Offi- 
cials of the union proposed to the Pullman company that 
the points at issue in the strike be arbitrated by a joint 
committee. ‘The company, however, declined to consider 
or even to receive any communication from the American 
Railway Union; and as a result it was decided by unan- 
imous vote that members of the union should cease 
handling Pullman cars on all railroads after June 26. 
According to the report of the United States Strike Com- 
mission, ‘‘the officers and directors of the American Rail- 
way Union did not want a strike at Pullman, and they 
advised against it; but the exaggerated idea of the power 
of the union, which induced the workmen at Pullman to 
join the order, led to their striking against this advice. 
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Having struck, the union could do nothing less, upon 
the theory at its base, than support them.’ Fundamen- 
tally, the action of the American Railway Union was not 
a strike at all, but a sympathetic boycott, directed solely 
against the handling of Pullman cars. The members of 
the union did not quit their places; they announced their 
readiness to man and run all trains of which Pullman 
cars were not a part; and their officers particularly asked 
that such cars be separated from mail trains, in order 
that the latter should not be delayed. 

From the outset, this larger contest growing out of 
the Pullman strike resolved itself into a trial of strength 
between the American Railway Union and the General 
Managers’ Association, a voluntary unincorporated body 
representing the twenty-four railways centring or ter- 
minating in Chicago. These roads, with a combined 
capital of more than two billion dollars, operated about 
41,000 miles of track, and controlled more than 221,000 
employees. As stated in its constitution, the object of 
the association was ‘“‘the consideration of problems of 
management arising from the operation of railroads 
terminating or centring in Chicago.” From 1886, the 
year of its formation, until 1893 the association was 
chiefly concerned with matters other than wages; but 
in the latter year it fixed a so-called “Chicago scale” for 
switchmen upon all its roads, and distributed to its mem- 
bers a proposed uniform wage schedule for all classes 
of railway workers. It was also well understood that 
the association was prepared to “assist”? each road in case 
of trouble over wage matters, ‘‘one form of assistance 
being for the association to secure men enough through 
its agencies to take the place of all strikers.” Dis- 
charged employees were blacklisted, in that they could 
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not obtain future employment with any other road in 
the association. According to the report of the United 
States Strike Commission, this combination of managers 
“had no more standing in law than the old Trunk Line 
Pool,” and was “‘an illustration of the persistent and 
shrewdly devised plans of corporations to overreach 
their limitations and to usurp indirectly powers and 
rights not contemplated in their charters and not obtain- 
able from the people or their legislators.” |The report 
also points out that until the railroads set the example 
by combining “‘to fix wages and for their joint protection” 
“fa general union of railroad employees was never 
attempted.” But whatever its status before the law, 
this was the organization which, from beginning to end, 
directed and controlled the railroads’ contest with the 
American Railway Union. Through a central agency, 
the association hired men to take the place of those who 
quit work, and assigned these men to duty; it maintained 
a publicity bureau; through its central headquarters 
constant communication was kept up with the civil and 
military authorities, and here the general managers of 
the railroads met daily to consider reports and direct 
proceedings, while their attorneys conferred together 
and worked jointly in legal action. 

Early in the strike Eugene V. Debs, president of the 
American Railway Union, issued a manifesto in which 
he said: ‘The contest is now on between the railway 
corporations united solidly on the one hand, and the labor 
forces on the other. . . . I appeal to the strikers every- 
where to refrain from any act of violence. A man who 
will destroy property or violate law is an enemy and not 
a friend of the cause of labor.” This appeal seems to 
have been very generally observed during the first week 
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of the strike. Trains not carrying Pullman cars were 
moved as usual. When a switchman was ordered to 
attach Pullman cars to any train he refused, and upon 
his discharge the rest of the train crew quit work in a 
body. The men were quiet but determined; there was 
little disorder at any point and no particular interference 
with the mails. On the afternoon of June 30 the super- 
intendent of the railway mail service at Chicago sent 
the following dispatch to the authorities at Washington: 
“No mails have accumulated at Chicago so far. All 
regular trains are moving nearly on time with a few 
slight exceptions.” On the same day, however, the 
Federal district attorney in Chicago telegraphed to 
Washington that mail trains in the suburbs had been 
stopped by strikers during the previous night, that an 
engine had been cut off and disabled, and that conditions 
were growing more and more likely to culminate in the 
stoppage of all trains; and he recommended that the 
United States marshal in Chicago be authorized to 
employ a force of special deputies who should be placed 
on trains to protect mails and arrest those persons guilty 
of interference. In reply to this dispatch, Attorney- 
General Olney telegraphed the marshal to employ addi- 
tional deputies as suggested; he also appointed Edwin 
Walker as special counsel for the Government in Chi- 
cago, “‘to assist the district attorney in any legal pro- 
ceedings that might be instituted.” In a letter of June 
30 addressed to this special counsel, the Attorney- 
General wrote: “It has seemed to me that if the rights 
of the United States were vigorously asserted in Chicago, 
the origin and centre of the demonstration, the result 
would be to make it a failure everywhere else, and to 
prevent its spread over the entire country”; and in this 
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connection he indicated that it might be advisable, instead 
of relying entirely upon warrants issued under criminal 
statutes against persons actually guilty of obstructing the 
United States mails, to apply to the Federal courts for 
injunctions which would restrain and prevent any attempt 
to commit such offense. As a partial basis for such 
injunctions, Olney cited the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
1890, by which conspiracies in restraint of trade and 
commerce among the several States were declared ille- 
gal. The authorities at Chicago lost no time in putting 
this novel suggestion into effect. On July 2 the United 
States District Court of Illinois, upon request of the 
district attorney, issued a so-called “‘blanket injunction”’ 
restraining the officials and members of the American 
Railway Union and “all other persons whomsoever” 
from interfering in any way with the transportation of 
mails and the carrying on of interstate commerce, as 
well as with the business of twenty-three railroads 
specifically named. Attempts even at persuading rail- 
way employees to quit work were forbidden in this 
remarkable document. ‘Thus were sown the first tender 
seeds of that dubious process commonly known as “gov- 
ernment. by injunction,’ which has since grown to such 
sturdy proportions. 

During the first three days of July determined efforts 
were also being made to have United States troops 
brought upon the scene. Although all the available 
testimony shows that there had been little if any disorder 
at Chicago in connection with the strike up to July 3, 
the immediate need for Federal troops was strongly urged 
upon the authorities at Washington by the Government’s 
special counsel, the United States marshal, and the dis- 
trict attorney. Their pleas in this respect were at last 
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successful, and on July 3 President Cleveland ordered : 
the entire body of Federal troops at Fort Sheridan (just 
north of Chicago) to proceed to the city, where it was 
placed under the command of General Miles. Serious 
disorder began to break out at precisely this point. Dur- 
ing the next few days there were riots in various parts 
of the city; a dozen persons were killed and many 
wounded, and a large number of freight cars were burned 
or looted. On July 5 Mayor Hopkins issued a procla- 
mation forbidding riotous assemblies, and the next day 
he made a request (the first that was sent to Springfield 
by anyone in Chicago) for State troops. Governor Alt- 
geld at once placed three regiments of Illinois militia 
at his disposal; other regiments quickly followed until 
within a day or two practially the entire State forces 
were on duty in and around Chicago. On July 8, Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued a proclamation warning all persons 
“in any way connected with unlawful obstructions, com- 
binations, and assemblages to disperse and retire peace- 
ably to their respective abodes on or before twelve o’clock 
noon of the gth day of July instant. Those who disre- 
gard this warning . . . cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as public enemies.’”” Some disturbances occurred 
during the next few days; but by the 13th the situation 
had quieted down. A week later the Federal troops left 
Chicago; and the last of the State troops were withdrawn 
on August 6. 

The United States Strike Commission discovered noth- 
ing to justify the belief that “‘the officers of the American 
Railway Union at any time participated in or advised 
intimidation, violence, or destruction of property.” 
While “‘strikers were concerned in the outrages against 
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law and order, the number was undoubtedly small as 
compared with the whole number out’’; and “‘the mobs 
that took possession of railroad yards, tracks, and cross- 
ings after July 3, and that stoned, tipped over, burned, 
and destroyed cars and stole their contents, were, by 
general concurrence in the testimony, composed generally 
of hoodlums, women, a low class of foreigners, and 
recruits from the criminal classes. Few strikers were 
recognized or arrested in these mobs, which were with- 
out leadership, and seemed simply bent upon plunder 
and destruction.” “In the view that this railroad strike 
was wrong; that such mobs are well known to be inci- 
dental to strikes, and are thereby given an excuse and 
incentive to gather and to commit crime, the responsibil- 
ity rests largely with the American Railway Union; 
otherwise that association, its leaders, and a very large 
majority of the railroad men on strike are not shown 
to have had any connection therewith.” 

Early in the course of the strike, a prominent citizens’ 
organization of Chicago known as the Civic Federation 
twice sent a committee to urge upon the Pullman com- 
pany the conciliation or arbitration of differences with 
its employees. Upon both occasions the company took 
the position that there was nothing to arbitrate. Efforts 
toward the same end made by the common council of 
Chicago were equally unsuccessful; and the company 
repeated its stereotyped answer when appealed to by 
Mayor Pingree of Detroit, who claimed to have tele- 
grams from the mayors of more than fifty large Ameri- 
can cities urging recourse to arbitration. Upon this 
point, the report of the United States Strike Commission 
makes the following significant comments: 
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The policy of both the Pullman company and the General 
Managers’ Association in reference to applications to arbitrate 
closed the door to all attempts at conciliation and settlement of 
differences. The commission is impressed with the belief, by the 
evidence and by the attendant circumstances as disclosed, that a 
different policy would have prevented the loss of life and great 
loss of property and wages occasioned by the strike. 


On July 10, Eugene Debs and three other principal 
officers of the American Railway Union were indicted 
by a special Federal grand jury for conspiracy under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. They were at once arrested, 
but gave bail in the amount of $10,000 each. A week . 
later they were rearrested and adjudged in contempt of 
court for violation of the Federal injunction. They now 
refused bail, and were placed in prison. This event 
virtually ended the strike; and the last hope of the rail- 
way men vanished when the executive committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, in session at Chicago, 
refused to advise a sympathetic general strike and urged 
the men to return to work. The next day the American 
Railway Union, through the mayor of Chicago, sent a 
communication to the General Managers’ Association, 
offering to declare the strike off, provided the men were 
restored to their former positions without prejudice, 
except in the cases of those who had been convicted of 
crime. This communication was returned unanswered. 
With its leaders in jail, its forces disorganized, and the 
whole power of Federal, State, and city authority ranged 
against it, the American Railway Union was hopelessly 
beaten—and with it the cause of the striking Pullman em- 
ployees. Eugene Debs was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment, and his three colleagues to three months 
each, for contempt of court under the Federal injunction. 
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These sentences were later sustained by unanimous deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court. Following the 
contempt proceedings, the four men were placed on trial 
under the indictments for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. This trial was interrupted at an early stage 
by the alleged illness of one of the jurors; and although 
the defense made every effort to have it continued, the 
case was finally after many postponements quietly struck 


off the docket. 


CHAPTER XIII 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD AND THE STATE MILITIA IN 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


To those persons who derive their knowledge of current 
events solely from newspaper headlines, the Chicago rail- 
way strike at once assumed the simple personalized form 
of melodrama, in which guise it still continues to be pre- 
sented by our popular historians. “Debs’ Rebellion”’ is 
the title of the piece; and Eugene Debs, of course, plays 
the part of heavy villain. President Cleveland is the in- 
trepid hero who at the appropriate dramatic moment, 
when everything looks hopeless, rescues the saintly hero- 
ine (a symbolic réle, intended to represent the audience 
itself—or, as it is commonly phrased, “the public”) from 
the machinations which have all but effected her ruin. In 
a final tableau, the discomfited villain is being handed 
over to a policeman, while the heroine reposes upon the 
broad bosom of her deliverer in an attitude expressive of 
unbounded gratitude and affection. 

But the piece contains yet another leading character— 
a pseudo-respectable desperado who, acting ostensibly as 
the heroine’s guardian, cooperates sub rosa in the evil 
designs of the villain. This rdle is assigned to Governor 
Altgeld. Throughout the whole of ‘“Debs’s Rebellion,” 
according to the melodramatic interpretation, he secretly 
sympathized with the rebels and ‘“‘played their game”’; he 
refused to use his official powers in any way to suppress 
the rebellion and its attendant disorders; he even at- 
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tempted to “keep the riots going” after President Cleve- 
land had intervened in behalf of law and order; and, 
finally, he was “‘insolently angry” with the President for 
assuming the public duty to which he had been recreant. 
Such is the ‘fable agreed upon’”’ with respect to Altgeld’s 
course in the railway strike of 1894. It has been too 
long and firmly established to be easily demolished, but 
the task must nevertheless be undertaken. We shall 
first examine the facts as to Governor Altgeld’s alleged 
sympathy with the railway strikers and his alleged 
failure to suppress their riots; leaving the matter of his 
protest to President Cleveland for separate treatment 
later on. 

It is a time-honored principle in American government 
that the responsibility for preserving peace and enforcing 
law devolves, in the first instance, upon the local authori- 
ties in any community. While in Illinois, as in nearly 
all other States, the Governor is empowered to call out 
the State militia virtually at his own discretion “‘to execute 
the laws, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion,” in 
actual practice he rarely exercises this power except upon 
the specific request of some local officer, usually the sheriff 
of a county or the mayor of a city, whose own resources 
in a public emergency have been exhausted. During the 
strike of the Lemont quarrymen in June, 1893, and of the 
soft-coal miners a year later, Governor Altgeld found it 
necessary to employ the State militia in suppressing spo- 
radic disorders. In the course of the coal strike he des- 
patched troops to nine different points within the 
State, acting in every case with the utmost promptness 
and decision upon the representations of local authori- 
ties. No previous Governor of Illinois ever made such 
general and liberal use of the militia as did Altgeld at 
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this time. While other States (including Ohio, of which 
McKinley was then Governor) were partially paralyzed 
by the same strike, the normal industrial life of Illinois 
suffered but little disarrangement. As typical of Alt- 
geld’s attitude during the Coal strike, at least one incident 
must be recounted here. Early in June some four hun- 
dred strikers, mostly from mining towns in Peoria county, 
made an attack upon men working in a mine near the 
village of Wesley, in Tazewell county. One of the men 
was killed, three were severely wounded, and the mine 
buildings and machinery were destroyed. Upon being 
notified of this occurrence, Governor Altgeld at once 
dispatched three companies of State militia to assist the 
sheriffs of the two counties in making arrests and main- 
taining order. A few hours after the troops arrived, 
the sheriff of Tazewell county telegraphed to Springfield 
regarding the use that had been made of the military and 
asking the Governor’s sanction for further proposed 
steps of the same sort. Altgeld replied as follows: 


You are doing exactly what we want done. Arrest every man 
who has violated the law. Keep the troops as long as you need 
them for this purpose. 


Within less than three weeks after a settlement of 
the coal strike had been effected, the American Railway 
Union declared its sympathetic boycott of Pullman cars, 
in support of the striking employees at Pullman. This 
action was taken on June 26, 1894. ‘Two days later the 
Illinois Central Railroad applied to Springfield for mili- 
tary protection at Cairo; but in response to a telegram 
from Governor Altgeld, the sheriff of the county reported 
that there were no disturbances at this point. Later, 
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however, reports reached the Governor of trouble at 
Mounds, a few miles north of Cairo, and he ordered the 
assistant adjutant-general to make a personal investiga- 
tion on the ground. This was done, and at a conference 
between the official just mentioned, the United States 
marshal for the district, the local authorities, and the 
railway employees, a mutual agreement was made to 
facilitate the movement of all trains for which the rail- 
road officials could provide crews. Not long after, a sec- 
ond disturbance occurred at Mounds. The Sheriff still 
refused to ask for troops; but acting upon the recommen- 
dation of the county judge, the assistant adjutant-general, 
and the United States marshal, the Governor ordered 
six companies of State troops to Mounds and Cairo, 
to support the civil authorities in maintaining order. 
Trains in that part of the State were then moved as fast 
as the railroads could find crews. ‘Similar action was 
promptly taken in connection with disturbances in other 
parts of the State. On July 1 a dispatch was received 
at Springfield signed by passengers on a Wabash train 
at Decatur, stating that no effort was being made by the 
railroad company to move their train and requesting 
assistance from the State authorities. Governor Alt- 
geld at once sent the following telegram to the sheriff at 


Decatur: 


I have a dispatch purporting to come from five hundred pas- 
sengers now detained at the depot in Decatur because trains are 
obstructed by strikers, and they ask for assistance. Wire me the 
situation fully. Are railroad officials making proper efforts to 
move trains, and are you able to furnish the travelling public 
the necessary protection and to enforce the law? 


To this the sheriff replied that while he had thus far 
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been able to maintain order he could do so no longer, — 


and he urged the need of troops. Altgeld then sent him 
this telegram: 


Have ordered troops to your assistance. They should reach you 
before sunrise. See that all trains unlawfully held are released 
at once. 


On the same day (July 1), the general counsel of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad telegraphed for 
State assistance at Danville, stating that mail trains were 
tied up there and the sheriff would do nothing. Altgeld 
replied as follows: 


We can furnish assistance promptly if the civil authorities show 
that they need it. Thus far there has been no call for assistance 
from any of the officials of Vermilion county, either sheriff, 
coroner, mayor of town, or the county judge. 


At the same time the following dispatch was sent to 
the sheriff of Vermilion county: 


Officials of the Eastern Illinois Railroad complain that their 
trains have been tied up at Danville for forty-eight hours by 
strikers, and that they cannot get sufficient protection to move 
them. Please wire me the situation fully. Can you enforce the 
law and protect the travelling public with such force as you can 
command? 


A similar telegram was also sent to the county judge 
and other local officers. The sheriff telegraphed back 
to Springfield as follows: 


Your message received. Send me one hundred rifles and am- 
munition by first train, and I will try to protect the railroad’s 
men and property. As to the situation, there are from three hun- 
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“dred to seven hundred strikers on the ground and oppose the 
movement of any and all trains or cars except mail cars. They 
are usually quiet and duly sober, but are very determined. I will 
advise if I am not able to afford protection. 


To this message the Governor replied: 


We have not got one hundred stand of arms left here. From 
information we get we consider situation serious at Danville, and 
therefore send you troops. They will be there early in the morn- 
ing. All those trains unlawfully held should be moved before 
noon. 


Thus, in a single day and within a few hours of his 
being apprised of disturbances at these points, Governor 
Altgeld had ordered troops to both Decatur and Danville, 
and they were on the scene of trouble early the following 
morning. Similar prompt and energetic action was taken 
in four or five other cases of disorder at places outside 
Chicago during the period from June 28 to July 8 inclu- 
sive. It is impossible, within the space of a single chap- 
ter, to describe all these incidents. ‘Those who care for 
the complete story will find it, together with a large mass 
of supplementary evidence, in the biennial report of the 
adjutant-general of Illinois for 1893-94, which reads al- 
most like a record of war operations, so constantly and 
extensively was the State militia employed during those 
troubled days.* In his “Forty Years of It,” Brand 
Whitlock writes that at this time “down in the adjutant- 
general’s office at the State House there was the stir al- 
most of war itself, with troops being ordered here and 
there about the state, and the Governor harried and 

* The more important facts are also given in Altgeld’s Cooper Union 


speech of Oct. 17, 1896, which is devoted in largest part to the Chicago 
railway strike. 
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worried by a situation that presented to him the abhorrent 
necessity of using armed force.”’ 

But what, meanwhile, of conditions in Chicago, the 
birthplace and chief battleground of the strike? As far 
as any direct intimation from the authorities or railway 
managers there was concerned, Governor Altgeld could 
scarcely have known that a strike existed in Chicago at 
all, much less that it was accompanied by disorder or 
obstruction of the laws. In his own words, “no appli- 
cation of any sort for troops was made to the Governor 
by the United States Marshal or any of the United 
States authorities at Chicago, nor was any such applica- 
tion made by any of the local city or county officials at 
Chicago until the 6th of July, and then such application 
was made on my own suggestion.”’ And yet as early as 
June 30 the Federal district attorney in Chicago had 
requested and secured Attorney-General Olney’s author- 
ization for employing a large body of special deputy 
marshals to guard trains and other railroad property; 
on July 2 the Federal garrison at Fort Sheridan was or- 
dered to prepare for immediate service in Chicago; and 
alarmist telegrams continued to fly thickly to Washington, 
until the arrival of Federal troops early on July 4. All 
this time Governor Altgeld was responding promptly to 
calls for military assistance from other sections of the 
State, and every preparation had been made for such 
assistance in Chicago the moment it should be requested. 
To the truth of this latter statement, Henry D. Lloyd 
has testified as follows: 


I happened to be in Springfield at the time of the strike, and 
spent an evening [that of July 3] with Governor Altgeld. He 
entertained me in the executive office, and showed me a huge map 
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of the state of [linois, on which was marked, with tacks and 
pins, the position of every company of militia; while a great sheet 
lay on the desk, showing exactly what companies were under arms, 
what railroads would be most efficient in taking them to Chicago, 
and what provisions were made for sustenance. The governor 
had the troops of the whole state practically under arms, and 
ready to throw into Chicago, when request should be made for 
them.* 


At last, notwithstanding the reassuring telegrams 
which reached him from the mayor and sheriff at Chicago 
in response to his repeated requests for information, 
Governor Altgeld became so uneasy that he sent the as- 
sistant adjutant-general to investigate actual conditions 
in the metropolian strike area. ‘This official reported 
that while the city and county authorities had so far 
been able to handle the situation, he doubted their ability 
to do so much longer, as matters were assuming a 
more threatening aspect. ‘The events which immediately 
followed have been thus narrated by the Governor 
himself : 


On the 5th of July the conditions were about the same as on 
the 4th, but there were rumors of an extension of the strike, and 
it is evident that the Federal troops were doing no good there. 
On the morning of July 6 the President of the Illinois Central 
Railroad telegraphed me that the property of his road was being 
destroyed by a mob and that he could not get protection. I 
wired him at once to get someone of the local authorities who 
are authorized to ask for troops to do so, and that if all should 
refuse, to wire me that fact, and we would furnish protection 

*From article by Willis J. Abbot in The Pilgrim for April, 1902. 
Quoted in Caro Lloyd’s “Life of Henry Demarest Lloyd,” Volume I., 
page 147. 
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promptly. I took the position as a matter of law that if the local , 
authorities failed to protect property and enforce the law and re- 
fused to apply for State aid while property is actually being 
destroyed and the peace is being disturbed, then the Governor of 
the State not only has the right, but it is his duty, to see that or- 
der is restored and the law enforced, and therefore I sent that 
telegram. At the same time I sent a telegram to a friend in Chi- 
cago requesting him to see Mayor Hopkins at once and tell him 
that it seemed to me the situation was serious and that he had 
better apply to the State for aid. ‘This message was at once com- 
municated to Mayor Hopkins, and about noon on that day, the 
6th of July, the day on which the property was destroyed, the 
mayor telegraphed for troops and by sundown on that day we had 
put over 5000 State troops on duty in Chicago, although some of 
them had to be transported 150 miles to reach the city. Never 
Were troops moved with greater celerity. . . . Within twenty- 
four hours after the State troops arrived on the ground the riot- 
ing was suppressed. ‘There were still a few cases, during the fol- 
lowing days, of stealthy incendiarism, but no more forcible re- 
sistance. On the morning of July 7 one of the companies of State 
troops was attacked by a large mob and opened fire on it, and 
several men were killed.* 


Such, in briefest outline, are the facts regarding the 
part played by Governor Altgeld and the State militia 
in the railway strike of 1894. They call for little by 
way of general commentary. So far from failing in his 
duty at any point, the plain truth is that no American ex- 
ecutive was ever more zealous and scrupulous than Alt- 
geld in honoring requests for military assistance in a 
time of public disturbance.t Indeed, as has been shown 

*Cooper Union Speech of October 17, 1896. Reprinted in “Live 


Questions,” pages 664-65. 
+ The extent to which State troops were used during the railway strike 
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above, in one instance he did not wait until troops had 
been asked for, but sent them on his own initiative; while 
their presence in Chicago, belated by what seemed al- 
most a general conspiracy to keep them out, was due 
essentially to his personal insistence that they were re- 
quired. And if credit for suppressing the Chicago dis- 
turbances must be individually assigned, it belongs far 
more properly to Governor Altgeld than to President 
Cleveland. While the presence of Federal troops no 
doubt did much to overawe the hoodlums who had taken 
advantage of the strike to burn and loot freight cars, it 
was the incident of July 7, when a company of State 
militia fired point blank into the mob at Loomis street, 
that marked the end of serious disorder. Probably, as 
Brand Whitlock has suggested, “Governor Altgeld was 
willing to forego any ‘credit’ for an act which, however 
necessary to the preservation of order, demanded so 
many lives’’; but the fact remains that this act cut the 
spinal cord of the Chicago riots.* 

During the presidential campaign of 1896, when the 
Democratic plank denouncing “arbitrary interference by 
Federal authorities in local affairs” was being character- 
ized up and down the country as a plea for “‘free riots,” 
Henry D. Lloyd published a newspaper article about 
Governor Altgeld’s attitude in the Chicago railway strike 
which constitutes an excellent summary of the whole 
matter. Mr. Lloyd wrote in part as follows: 


is reflected in the adjutant-general’s statement of expenses incurred by 
the State for the Illinois National Guard while on active service from 
July 2 to August 7. These expenses (exclusive of rifles and ammuni- 
tion purchased, unaudited claims, and interest on pay-rolls) amounted to 
something over $300,000. See Biennial Report of the Adjutant-General 
of Illinois for 1893-94, page xxxi. 

* See “Forty Years of It,” page 92. 
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I was an eye-witness.of Governor Altgeld’s conduct during the 


great Pullman strike of 1894. . . . I spent a number of hours 


with him at the most critical point of those eventful July days. 
. .. The real Governor Altgeld, as I saw him, was in constant 
and anxious conference with the Adjutant-General of the State 
“and other military officers. He was receiving and sending dis- 
patches connected with the movement of State troops. He was 
fertile in suggestions which lay outside the sphere of his technical 
obligations. . . . So resolute was the Governor that there should 
not be the slightest occasion for any chance of a failure on the 
part of the State to do its full duty in the protection of life and 
property that he sent troops when called for, even though he did 
not believe the alleged need for their services was genuine. As 
one demand for troops came by telegraph and was answered by an 
order for their dispatch, the Governor said to me in substance: 

“T have reason to fear that these troops are wanted at that 
place only to help the railroad defeat the demand of their men 
for higher wages’—this was the case of a strike not connected 
in any way with the general strike—“but I cannot refuse to send 
them in the face of allegations of public danger.” 

In the intervals of all this business the Governor discussed the 
various aspects of the trouble with the frankness of one talking 
with a personal friend. He deplored the strike, and said that, in 
his judgment, it could not possibly succeed, or even last many 
days longer. The farmers and business men of the State were 
wild, he said, on account of the stoppage of traffic on the 
TORS; s,s 

“Tf it becomes necessary,” he said, I particularly remember, “I 
could and would put 100,000 men into the city of Chicago inside 
of five days. The whole State would answer to the call as one 
man.” ‘The records of the time show that every application 
from Chicago for State troops was promptly answered, as from 
every other place in the State. . . . Governor Altgeld acted in 
this crisis with the most scrupulous faithfulness to his official obli- 
gation. He did this, as the remark quoted above indicates, al- 
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though he believed, as other cool and conscientious observers be- 
lieved and believe, that the troops were being called for by the 
railroads for other reasons than to put down disorder; that the 
“riots” were largely “fakes,” and that what was real of them was 
mostly the work of the railroads. . . . The railroads had every- 
thing to gain by a little well-advertised rioting which could be 
attributed to the strikers. The strikers had everything to lose by 
violence, and they knew it. Whatever Governor Altgeld, who is 
a shrewd and successful lawyer, judge, man of affairs, and poli- 
tician, may have divined of all this, he did not allow it to lead 
him into any failure to comply to the fullest with the strict letter 
and the spirit of his public duty to preserve order. Even as a 
mere politician, he would have been led by his estimate, described 
above, of the intense and almost unanimous disapproval of the 
strike to show not the slightest sign of paltering with it. There 
were other personal reasons as strong. 

In the centre of the city of Chicago, Governor Altgeld had 
property to the value of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
“Free rioting” would have destroyed this and the whole fortune 
he had built up by a life of prudent and sagacious enterprise. 
Those who can believe that a man of distinguished intellectual 
ability, whose life-training has been that of the law, the most con- 
servative of sciences, who has sat for years as a judge upon the 
bench, without whisper of reproach, who has never given favor 
by so much as one word, private or official, to a single one of the 
radical social theories of the day, not even going so far as to ac- 
cept the mildest “municipal socialism” of European monarchical 
cities, who, as Governor, has kept well within the most conven- 
tional lines of public enterprise, and who has indulged that 
“Satanic Radicalism” of his which keeps so many good people in 
New York and Massachusetts awake these nights, in nothing more 
revolutionary than prison and insane asylum reform and factory 
inspection, who has accumulated a large fortune in real estate 
and some of the best office property in the business heart of Chi- 
cago—those who can believe that such a man is an “Anarchist,” 
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and believes in free rioting in general, ought at least to have 
common-sense and sense of humor enough to know that he could 
not have believed in the particular “free rioting” which took 
place in Chicago in July, 1894.* 

*From the New York Morning Journal for October 18, 1896. Re- 


printed in Caro Lloyd’s “Life of Henry Demarest Lloyd,” Volume I, 
pages 147-151. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SOME “INNER HISTORY’ OF THE RAILWAY 
STRIKE 


IN attempting to explain some of the more occult circum- 
stances connected with the railway strike, particularly the 
strange unanimity of purpose evidenced by the public 
authorities and the railway officials at Chicago in ignor- 
ing Governor Altgeld and refraining from any applica- 
tion for State troops during the first ten days of the strike, 
we must stray a little from what might be regarded as 
the strict scope of this book and deal with matters in 
which Altgeld was not directly concerned. But those 
matters are nevertheless essential to the present narra- 
tive. It is impossible to form any competent judgment 
of an episode in which Altgeld’s reputation has been so 
deeply involved without taking into account certain less 
obvious facts and circumstances hitherto for the most 
part ignored or overlooked. 

If events at Chicago in late June and early July had 
seemed to warrant such action, a request for State assist- 
ance might properly have been made by either the mayor 
of Chicago, the sheriff of Cook county, the United States 
marshal for the northern district of Illinois, or the rail- 
way officials whose property was attacked or threatened. 
But neither the mayor nor the sheriff could legitimately 
make such an application until their own resources for 
preserving the peace had been exhausted; and only in 
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this emergency also, or unless the local authorities re- 
fused to exert their best efforts, were the United States 
marshal or the railway officials justified in making a direct 
appeal to Springfield or to Washington. There can be 
no doubt that the mayor and the sheriff, with their regu- 
lar forces augmented by ‘a large number of special 


police officers and deputy sheriffs, had the situation well | 


in hand up to and including July 3, the day on which 
Federal troops were ordered to Chicago. Regarding 
their failure to apply for State aid during the dis- 
turbances of July 4 and 5, various explanations have been 
offered. One theory has it that political motives were 
responsible: the mayor was a Democrat, the sheriff a Re- 
publican, and each wished to throw upon the other the 
onus of an act that was bound to be unpopular with 
working-class voters. According to another and more 
fantastic theory, their hands were tied by a prominent 
local politician who, to satisfy an ancient grudge against 
the Pullman company, was working toward the latter’s 
discomfiture in the strike. Doubtless the most reason- 
able explanation is that, with Federal troops already on 
the ground, further assistance seemed unnecessary. But, 
at any rate, neither the mayor nor the sheriff appealed 
to Springfield until July 6, when the mayor acted in ac- 
cordance with Governor Altgeld’s urgent suggestion. 
The failure of the United States marshal for northern 
Illinois to request State aid is less explicable because he, 
unlike the mayor and the sheriff, seems to have become 
alarmed early in the strike. On June 30 we find him 
engaged in organizing an army of special deputy mar- 
shals, and on July 3 he is telegraphing to Washington 
that ‘“‘no force less than the regular troops of the United 
States can procure the passage of the mail-trains or en- 
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force the orders of the courts.” All this time'some three 
thousand State troops could have been mobilized in 
Chicago on two hours’ notice. For the benefit of those 
who assert that Federal officials must look solely to the 
Federal government for protection and assistance, it 
need only be said that this was not the view of Attorney- 
General Olney—or at least it was not his view just ten 
days before the “‘Debs Rebellion.” At that time a num- 
ber of striking coal-miners had interfered with a railway 
which was in the hands of a receiver appointed by the 
United States District Court at Springfield. Writs for 
the arrest of the offenders had been placed for execution 
with the United States marshal for the southern district 
of Illinois but he and his deputies found it impossible to 
make the arrests or protect the railway involved. An 
appeal for assistance was thereupon telegraphed to 
Attorney-General Olney at Washington, who replied as 
follows on June 16, 1894: 


ALLEN, United States Judge, Springfield, Il. 

I understand the State of Illinois is willing to protect property 
against lawless violence with military force if necessary. Please 
advise receiver to take proper steps to procure protection by civil 
authorities of the State. If such protection proves inadequate, 
the government should be applied to for military assistance. 

O.tney, Attorney-General. 


Upon receipt of this dispatch, the local Federal 
authorities made application to Governor Altgeld for 
State troops, and a regiment was immediately sent to 
assist the marshal in making arrests and preserving the 
peace. In at least two other situations during the coal 
and railway strikes, Federal officers for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois asked and received State military aid in 
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similar or largely similar circumstances. Obviously, 
there must have been some rather extraordinary reason 
why the United States marshal and other Federal author- 
ities for the northern Illinois district should have consist- 
ently ignored the procedure which the corresponding 
officials for southern Illinois had adopted on several 
occasions under the explicit instructions of Attorney- 
General Olney himself. 

Obviously, also, there must have been some extraor- 
dinary reason why the railway managers in Chicago were 
no less reticent about asking for State assistance than 
were the Federal authorities for that district. They 
knew, or should have known, that Governor Altgeld was 
responding promptly and energetically to every call for 
troops from other sections of Illinois; and they knew 
also that there were at this time in Chicago at least three 
regiments of State militia, ready for immediate service. 
Yet from the beginning of the strike until July 6, two 
days after the Federal troops arrived, no single applica- 
tion for protection or assistance was made to Governor 
Altgeld by any railroad official in the city where the strike 
originated and was chiefly fought out. In Altgeld’s own 
words, the State troops were not put on duty in Chicago 
“because nobody in Cook County, whether official or 
private citizen, asked to have their assistance, or even 
intimated in any way that their assistance was desired 
or necessary.” * Only one explanation of this surprising 
fact seems possible. The General Managers’ Associa- 
tion had planned from the outset to keep State troops 
away from Chicago and to have Federal troops brought 
in. No doubt the common distrust of Governor Altgeld 
played some part in determining this course; and prob- 

* Dispatch to President Cleveland, July 5, 1894. 
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ably it was also felt that Federal soldiers would be more 
efficient and less inclined to sympathize with the strikers. 
But these considerations were of small account in compar- 
ison with the all-important moral effect which the pres- 
ence of United States troops would exercise, not merely 
upon the strikers and their adherents but upon public 
opinion throughout the country. The railway managers 
were unitedly resolved upon two things: to win the strike, 
and to destroy the American Railway Union. They 
understood as clearly as do their successors today that 
nothing is of surer efficacy in breaking a strike and dis- 
crediting a labor organization than Federal intervention. 
What was before merely a conflict between workers and 
employers becomes at once, in the public view, a conflict 
between workers and the Government; and from that 
point the result is never in doubt. To make certain of 
Federal intervention in the railway strike at Chicago, it 
was necessary to prevent State intervention; and the rail- 
way managers worked consistently in pursuance of this 
double purpose. 

Under our prevailing economic code of “dog eat dog,” 
such a purpose may well be considered both natural and 
legitimate. But what must impress any impartial per- 
son as wholly unnatural, wholly illegitimate, is the amaz- 
ing unanimity and zeal with which the Federal author- 
ities, at both Chicago and Washington, fell in with the 
railways’ intrigues. If, at the beginning of the strike, 
the United States government had placed itself under 
orders of the General Managers’ Association, the 
cooperation could scarcely have been more perfect. As 
already stated, the first intervention from Washington 
occurred on June 30, four days after the strike went into 
effect. Up to this date, and indeed for three days after- 
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ward, there was no unusual disorder in Chicago, no ex- 
ceptional threat to Federal property, no organized 
resistance to Federal court writs, no serious obstruction 
of the mails. Public opinion was still largely on the 
side of the Pullman employees, and the railroad strikers 
were winning by peaceable means all along the line. At 
this point ‘it must have been plain to the managers that 
if the strike remained a peaceful one, the railways would 
be defeated. If, however, violence and crime were 
associated with it, public sympathy would no longer sus- 
tain the strikers, and the power of the law would be 
invoked against them.’’* With Federal sanction and 
cooperation, the old device of the agent provocateur was 
now brought into play. On June 30, upon representa- 
tions from the district attorney at Chicago, Attorney- 
General Olney authorized the United States marshal 
in that city to employ a large force of special deputies. 
This the marshal lost no time in doing, to the number of 
between three and four thousand men. ‘These special 
deputies, according to the United States Strike Commis- 
sion, were selected by and appointed at the request of 
the General Managers’ Association and its constituent 
members; they were armed and paid by the railroads, 
and acted in the double capacity of railway employees 
and United States officers, although while exercising 
authority they were under the direct control of the rail- 
roads and not of any public official. Thus, as .a first 
step, the Federal government gave over its local police 
power directly into the hands of the railroads, allowing 
them to recruit (chiefly through detective agencies) a 
considerable body of reckless and irresponsible men, to 
arm them, and to send them out in the guise of United 


*Harry Thurston Peck’s “Twenty Years of the Republic,” page 381. 
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States officers to do whatever was required of them by 
the railroads. The Chicago superintendent of police, 
in an official report, refers to these special deputies as 
“thugs, thieves, and ex-convicts”; and that characteriza- 
tion is amply verified in the testimony of many witnesses 
before the United States Strike Commission. As later 
events proved, no step could have been more disastrous 
to the public peace (however fortunate for the rail- 
roads) than the injection of these quasi-official gunmen 
into the situation at Chicago. Their presence and 
behavior incensed the striking railway employees in such 
degree that outbreaks of violence became inevitable; and 
to their account must be laid the responsibility for 
directly or indirectly inciting the largest part of what- 
ever disorder occurred during the succeeding two weeks.* 

In the same dispatch of June 30 which authorized 
the employment of special deputy marshals on a huge 
scale, Attorney-General Olney (acting always, it must 
be assumed, under orders of, or at least in consultation 
with, President Cleveland) also placed the local Federal 

* Henry D. Lloyd’s notebook for this period contains the following 
memorandum: “E. W. Bemis was told that Mayor Hopkins [of Chicago] 
before leaving office procured 40 affidavits showing that the burning of 
freight cars was done by railroad men [i.e. agents of the railroad 
corporations]; that the railroad men moved cars outside of fire limits, 
then burned them, inciting bystanders to participate. Hopkins, fearing 
these affidavits might be destroyed by some subsequent railroad mayor, 
took certified copies before leaving office.’ (See Caro Lloyd’s “Life of 
Henry Demarest Lloyd,” Volume I., page 152.) It is a significant fact 
that although, under a legislative act of 1887, the city of Chicago is 
liable for destruction of property by mob violence even when unable 
to prevent the violence, no claim for damages in connection with loss of 
property during the strike of 1894—a loss which, as estimated by the 
Chicago Fire Department, amounted to about $355,00oo—was ever pressed 
in the courts by any Chicago railway corporation. For reference to 
this and other illuminating details in the “unwritten history” of the 
railway strike, see “Editor’s Table” in the New England Magazine for 
October, 1896. 
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judicial power at the exclusive disposal of the railroads. 
The principal means employed to this end was the 
appointment of Edwin Walker ‘“‘as special counsel for 
the Government, to assist the district attorney in any 
legal proceedings that might be instituted”; together 
with the suggestion that Federal injunctions be drawn 
up and issued against the strike leaders. President 
Cleveland, in his account of the strike, speaks of Mr. 
Walker as ‘“‘an able and prominent attorney in Chicago” 
—a description accurate enough as far as it goes, but 
somewhat incomplete. Mr. Walker was at that time, 
and had been since 1870, the able and prominent attorney 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, one 
of the principal roads involved in the strike. He had 
also acted in a similar capacity for other of the roads 
involved.* Thus the cloak of Federal authority was 
thrown over a salaried official of the railroads; and the 
legal powers of the Federal government were placed at 
his disposal for fighting the railroads’ battle. Mr. 
Walker proved entirely worthy of his unique opportunity. 
He immediately drew up the injunction bills, as suggested 
by the Attorney-General; three days after his appoint- 
ment he had accomplished the railroads’ prime purpose 
of getting Federal troops into Chicago; and a week later 
he obtained the indictment of Debs and his fellow officers 
of the American Railway Union. 

The injunction proceedings, it should be noted, were 
based in largest part upon the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887; while the indictments were obtained under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890. Both of these meas- 

if It may not be altogether irrelevant to note here that Mr. Olney 
himself was chiefly known as a “railroad lawyer,” and that his prin- 


cipal clients at the Bar had been railroads, before his appointment as 
Attorney-General in President Cleveland’s second Cabinet. 
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_ures aimed ostensibly at certain evil practices of large 
corporations; the first was directed against the railroads, 
while the second applied to railroads no less than to other 
corporations. Neither one contained even a remote 
reference to labor or labor organizations.* But the 
ingenuity of railroad and other corporation officials, 
backed almost uniformly by the Federal courts, in evad- 
ing these two laws had known no bounds; and at the 
time of the Chicago railway strike both were virtually 
inoperative. Attorney-General Olney had initiated not a 
single prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
during his term of office up to this time, and had publicly 

_ expressed his doubt that the measure could be enforced.t 
To “save the railroads” by the very laws which they 
themselves had so successfully defied, to turn those laws 
into instruments of succor for the law-breakers against 
whom they were designed, must be accounted an unique 
achievement; but it was precisely this that Mr. Olney 
accomplished, through the assisting medium of his off- 
cial railway attorney at Chicago. In the face of such an 
achievement, we must surely grant to the Attorney- 
General a liberal share of that glory which President 
Cleveland so modestly refers to in his remark that ‘‘those 
who were most nearly related by executive responsibility 
to the troublous days whose story is told may well espe- 


® When the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was under debate in Congress, 
an amendment was introduced specifying that the law was not to apply 
to labor unions. This amendment was rejected in view of Senator Sher- 
man’s explicit statement that the law was in no way directed against 
labor combinations. See Henry D. Lloyd’s “Men the Workers,” page 
138. 

+Perhaps a perfect example of the sort of monopolistic power which 
both the Interstate Commerce Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law were 
ostensibly designed to curb and control was the Pullman company, in 
behalf of whose notoriously oppressed employees the railway workers 
were waging their disinterested fight. 
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cially congratulate themselves on the part which fell to 
them in marking out the way and clearing the path, now 
unchangeably established, which shall hereafter guide our 
nation safely and surely in the exercise of the important 
functions which represent the people’s trust.” * 

The dubious grounds upon which Federal troops were 


sent into Chicago are discussed at some length in a suc- — 


ceeding chapter, so that this phase of the general subject 
need not detain us here. It should only be said that at 
the time they were sent no emergency existed which re- 
quired or justified their presence; and even the disorders 
which followed their appearance on the scene could have 
been handled without difficulty by State troops, if the 
railway managers and Federal authorities had followed 
the prescribed forms and asked for State aid—if, in 
other words, they had been less interested in breaking 
the strike than in preserving the peace and protecting 
public interests.| In his Cooper Union speech of 
October 17, 1896, Governor Altgeld said: 


* Grover Cleveland’s “The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894.” 

+ “We must remember that we have the explicit statement of Mayor 
Pingree, the Republican candidate for the governorship of Michigan,— 
a statement made with the claim of inside knowledge—that the command- 
ing officers of the Federal forces sent to Chicago agreed that there was 
no need whatever of their being sent there, but that the state authorities 
were anxious and entirely able to do everything that needed to be done, 
and that, though silently and faithfully obeying orders like good soldiers, 
they resented the situation as tending to bring under just suspicion and 
dislike the military arm of the national government.” From ‘“Editor’s 
Table” in the New England Magazine for October, 1896. 

That General Miles himself was opposed to sending Federal troops 
into Chicago is vouched for by no less an authority than the then 
ranking officer of the United States Army, Lieut.-Gen. John M. Schofield, 
who on page 494 of his “Forty-Six Years in the Army” writes as follows: 
“The next day (July 3,) in the President’s room at the Executive Man- 
sion, in reply to my suggestion that his presence was needed with his 
command, General Miles said he was subject to orders, but that in his 
opinion the United States troops ought not to be employed in the city of 
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The trouble at Chicago was, by systematic effort and deliber- 
ate misrepresentation, so magnified as to make it seem that we 
were bordering on anarchy, and that consequently federal inter- 
ference was necessary. The impression was sought to be made 
upon the country that we were bordering on civil war and the 
destruction of society, and that neither the local authorities nor 
the State authorities were willing to maintain law and order; 
while the real fact was that the federal government took steps 
to interfere in Chicago before there was any rioting or any serious 
trouble of any kind, and that the State authorities, who stood 
ready to act promptly, were intentionally ignored. 

The disturbance at its worst did not equal in point of destruc- 
tiveness the disturbances that occurred at Buffalo, N. Y., the yea 
previous; was not nearly so bloody or destructive as a number of 
disturbances that have occurred in Pennsylvania, and was not 
as bloody and destructive as had occurred in Ohio while McKinley 
was Governor. 


If it were necessary, much might be added by way 
of detail to the unsavory story with which this chapter is 
concerned. But the facts and circumstances already cited 
seem sufficient for our purpose, which has been to show, 
first, that the railway managers in Chicago deliberately 
conspired to prevent State intervention and to secure Fed- 
eral intervention, as the most effective means of break- 
ing the strike and destroying the American Railway Un- 
ion; and, second, that the Federal government, instead 
of acting in its proper capacity as a neutral agency upon 
request of and in cooperation with the State government, 
deliberately and contemptuously ignored the State author- 
ities, threw all its resources on the side of one of the 
combatants, and worked hand-in-glove with the illegal 
General Managers’ Association to effect the latter’s 


Chicago at that time.” Secretary of War Lamont also advised against 
this use of the Federal troops. 
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purposes. One need not go beyond the pages of Pres- 


ident Cleveland's own account of the affair for convinc- 
ing proof that his administration assumed throughout 
the rdle of remorseless strike-breaker, without making 
a single effort at impartial investigation of the existing 
trouble or a single attempt toward securing peaceful 
settlement of the points at issue. To President Cleve- 
land this role seemed not only legitimate but in the high- 
est degree praiseworthy, and a spirit of almost defiant 
pride breathes through his narrative of these events, 
written ten years later. To some others, including Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, it appeared in a wholly different light, as 


a role more befitting the government of a class autocracy: 


than of a democratic republic.* 


* With specific reference to one phase of that réle, the sending of 
Federal troops to Chicago, Henry D. Lloyd wrote: “The Democratic 
party for a hundred years has been the pull-back against the centraliza- 
tion in American politics. . . . But in one hour here last July, it sacrificed 
the honorable devotion of a century to its great principle and sur- 
rendered beth the rights of States and the rights of man to the cen- 
tralized corporate despotism to which the presidency of the United 
States was then abdicated.” See Caro Lloyd’s “Life of Henry Demarest 
Lloyd,” Volume I, pages 146-47. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE ALTGELD-CLEVELAND CONTROVERSY 


IT now remains to deal with the matter of Governor 
Altgeld’s protest to President Cleveland against the send- 
ing of Federal troops to Chicago during the railway 
strike, and his demand for their withdrawal. Among 
those to whom the ‘anarchist Governor’s” name was 
anathema, this action was naturally regarded as a piece 
of peculiarly brazen impudence, of almost monumental 
effrontery. In their view, nothing else could have so 
perfectly rounded out the tale of his official turpitude 
or so clearly revealed his anti-social sympathies and tend- 
encies. Writing in 1904, two years after Governor 
Altgeld’s death, President Cleveland formulates the pop- 
ular indictment with somewhat plaintive moderation in 


the following paragraph: 


I must not fail to mention here as part of the history of this 
perplexing affair, a contribution made by the governor of Illinois 
to its annoyances. This official not only refused to regard the 
riotous disturbances within the borders of his State as a sufficient 
cause for the application to the Federal Government for its pro- 
tection “against domestic violence” under the mandate of the Con- 
stitution, but he actually protested against the presence of Federal 
troops sent into the State upon the general Government’s own 
initiative and for the purpose of defending itself in the exercise of 
its well-defined legitimate functions.* 


* This and the other quotations from President Cleveland contained in 
the present chapter are taken from his account of “The Government 


in the Chicago Strike of 1894.” 
153 
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Without pausing to elaborate upon the skill with 
which this statement evades most of the essential points 
at issue and ignores most of the really basic facts, the 
reader must be permitted to examine for himself the 
annoying contribution made by the Governor of Illinois. 
That contribution is in the‘form of two long telegrams 
addressed to President Cleveland. The first dispatch, 
sent the day after Federal troops arrived in Chicago, 
reads as follows: 


Executive Office, State of Illinois, 


July 5, 1894. 
Hon. Grover CLEVELAND, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—I am advised that you have ordered Federal troops to 
go into service in the State of Illinois. Surely the facts have not 
been correctly presented to you in this case, or you would not 
have taken this step, for it is entirely unnecessary, and, as it 
seems to me, unjustifiable. Waiving all questions of courtesy, 
I will say that the State of Illinois is not only able to take care 
of itself, but it stands ready to furnish the Federal government 
any assistance it may need elsewhere. Our military force is 
ample, and consists of as good soldiers as can be found in the 
country. ‘They have been ordered promptly whenever and wher- 
ever they were needed. We have stationed in Chicago alone 
three Regiments of Infantry, one Battery and one troop of Cay- 
alry, and no better soldiers can be found. ‘They have been ready 
every moment to go on duty, and have been and are now eager 
to go into service, but they have not been ordered out because 
nobody in Cook county, whether official or private citizen, asked 
to have their assistance, or even intimated in any way that their 
assistance was desired or necessary. 

So far as I have been advised, the local officials have been able 
to handle the situation. But if any assistance were needed, the 
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State stood ready to furnish a hundred men for every one man 
required, and stood ready to do so at a moment’s notice. Not- 
withstanding these facts the Federal Government has been ap- 
plied to by men who had political and selfish motives for 
wanting to ignore the State Government. We have just gone 
through a coal strike, more extensive here than in any 
other State, because our soft-coal field is larger than that of any 
other State. We have now had ten days of the railroad strike, 
and we have promptly furnished military aid wherever the local 
officials needed it. 

In two instances the United States marshal for the Southern 
District of Illinois applied for assistance to enable him to enforce 
the processes of the United States court, and troops were promptly 
furnished him, and he was assisted in every way he desired. ‘The 
law has been thoroughly executed, and every man guilty of violat- 
ing it during the strike has been brought to justice. If the 
marshal of the Northern District of Illinois or the authorities of 
Cook county needed military assistance they had but to ask for 
it in order to get it from the State. 

At present some of our railroads are paralyzed, not by reason 
of obstruction, but because they cannot get men to operate their 
trains. For some reason they are anxious to keep this fact from 
the public, and for this purpose they are making an outcry about 
obstructions in order to divert attention. Now, I will cite to you 
two examples which illustrate the situation: 

Some days ago I was advised that the business of one of our 
railroads was obstructed at two railroad centres, and that there 
was a condition bordering on anarchy there, and I was asked to 
furnish protection so as to enable the employees of the road to 
operate the trains. Troops were promptly ordered to both 
points. Then it transpired that the company had not sufficient 
men on its line to operate one train. All the old hands were 
orderly but refused to go to work. The company had large 
shops which worked a number of men who did not belong to the 
Railway Union and who could run an engine. They were ap- 
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pealed to to run the train but flatly refused. We were obliged 
to hunt up soldiers who could run an engine and operate a train. 
Again, two days ago, appeals which were almost frantic came 
from the officials of another road stating that at an important 
point on their line trains were forcibly obstructed, and that there 
was a reign of anarchy at that place, and they asked for protection 
so that they could move their trains. Troops were put on the 
ground in a few hours’ time, when the officer in command tele- 
graphed me that there was no trouble, and had been none at that 
point, but that the road seemed to have no men to run trains, 
and the sheriff telegraphed that he did not need troops, but would 
himself move every train if the company would only furnish an 
engineer. The result was that the troops were there twelve 
hours before a single train was moved, although there was no 
attempt at interference by anybody. 

It is true that in several instances a road made efforts to 
work a few green men and a crowd standing around insulted 
them and tried to drive them away, and in a few other cases 
they cut off Pullman sleepers from trains. But all these troubles 
were local in character and could easily be handled by the State 
authorities. Illinois has more railroad men than any other State 
in the Union, but as a rule they are orderly and well-behaved. 
This is shown by the fact that so very little actual violence has 
been committed. Only a very small percentage of these men 
have been guilty of infractions of the law. ‘The newspaper ac- 
counts have in many cases been pure fabrications, and in others 
wild exaggerations. 

I have gone thus into details to show that it is not soldiers that 
the railroads need so much as it is men to operate trains, and that 
the conditions do not exist here which bring the cause within the 
Federal statute, a statute that was passed in 1881 [1861] and was 
in reality a war measure. The statute authorized the use of 
Federal troops in a State whenever it shall be impracticable to en- 
force the laws of the United States within such States by the or- 
dinary Judicial proceedings. Such a condition does not exist in 
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Illinois. ‘There have been a few local disturbances, but nothing 
that seriously interfered with the administration of justice, or 
that could not be easily controlled by the local or State authorities, 
for the Federal troops can do nothing that the State troops can- 
not do. 

I repeat that you have been imposed upon in this matter; but 
even if by a forced construction it were held that the conditions 
here came within the letter of the statute, then I submit that 
local self-government is a fundamental principle of our Constitu- 
tion. Each community shall govern itself so long as it can and 
is ready and able to enforce the law, and it is in harmony with 
this fundamental principle that the statute authorizing the Pres- 
ident to send troops into States must be construed; especially is 
this so in matters relating to the exercise of the police power and 
the preservation of law and order. 

To absolutely ignore a local government in matters of this kind, 
when the local government is ready to furnish assistance needed, 
and is amply able to enforce the law, not only insults the people 
of this State by imputing to them an inability to govern them- 
selves, or an unwillingness to enforce the law, but is in violation 
of a basic principle of our institutions. The question of Federal 
supremacy is in no way involved. No one disputes it for a mo- 
ment; but, under our Constitution, Federal supremacy and local 
self-government must go hand in hand, and to ignore the latter is 
to do violence to the Constitution. 

As Governor of the State of Illinois, I protest against this, 
and ask the immediate withdrawal of the Federal troops from 
active duty in this State. Should the situation at any time 
get so serious that we cannot control it with the State forces, 
we will promptly ask for Federal assistance; but until such time, 
I protest, with all due deference, against this uncalled for re- 
flection upon our people, and again ask the immediate with- 
drawal of these troops. I have the honor to be, yours re- 
spectfully, 

. Joun P. AttcELp, Governor of Illinois. 
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President Cleveland’s comment on the statement of 
facts in this dispatch is that it “so far missed actual 
conditions as to appear irrelevant, and, in some parts, 
absolutely frivolous.” He immediately telegraphed the 
following laconic reply: 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., 
July 5, 1894. 
Hon. Joun P. Attcetp, Governor of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 
Sir:—Federal troops were sent to Chicago in strict accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States, upon the 
demand of the postoffice department that obstruction of the mails 
should be removed, and upon the representations of the judicial 
officers of the United States that the process of the Federal courts 
could not be executed through the ordinary means, and upon com- 
petent proof that conspiracies existed against commerce between 
the States. ‘To meet these conditions, which are clearly within the 
province of Federal authority, the presence of Federal troops in 
the city of Chicago was deemed not only proper, but necessary, 
and there has been no intention of thereby interfering with the 
plain duty of the local authorities to preserve the peace of the 
city. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Oddly enough, this sacerdotal pronouncement failed 
in its effect of reducing the State executive to a becoming 
silence. Instead, he perversely continued his annoyances. 
“The governor,” writes President Cleveland, ‘‘evidently 
unwilling to allow the matter at issue between us to rest 
without a renewal of argument and protest, at once ad- 
dressed to me another long telegraphic communication, 
evidently intended to be more severely accusatory and 
insistent than its predecessor.” This second dispatch 
is as follows: 


=o ag Sa 
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Executive Office, State of Illinois, 
July 6, 1894. 
Hon. Grover CLEVELAND, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir:—Your answer to my protest involves some startling con- 
clusions and ignores and evades the question at issue—that is, that 
the principle of local self-government is just as fundamental in our 
institutions as is that of Federal supremacy. 

First—You calmly assume that the executive has the legal 
right to order Federal troops into any community of the United 
States, in the first instance, whenever there is the slightest dis- 
turbance, and that he can do this without any regard to the ques- 
tion as to whether that community is able and ready to enforce the 
law itself. Inasmuch as the executive is the sole judge of the 
question as to whether any disturbance exists in any part of the 
country, this assumption means that the executive can send Federal 
troops into any community in the United States at his pleasure, 
and keep them there as long as he chooses. If this is the law, then 
the principle of self-government either never did exist in this coun- 
try or else has been destroyed, for no community can be said to 
possess local self-government if the executive can, at his pleasure, 
send military forces to patrol its streets under pretense of enforc- 
ing some law. ‘The kind of local self-government that could exist 
under these circumstances can be found in any of the monarchies 
of Europe, and it is not in harmony with the spirit of our 
institutions. 

Second—It is also a fundamental principle in our government 
that except in times of war the military shall be subordinate to 
the civil authority. In harmony with this provision, the State 
troops are ordered out to act under and with the civil authorities. 
The troops you have ordered to Chicago are not under the civil 
authorities, and are in no way responsible to them for their con- 
duct. They are not even acting under the United States Marshal 
or any Federal officer of the State, but are acting directly under 
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military orders issued from military headquarters at Washington ; 
and in so far as these troops act at all, it is military government. 

Third—The statute authorizing Federal troops to be sent into 
States in certain cases contemplates that the State troops shall be 
taken first. ‘This provision has been ignored and it is assumed that 
the executive is not bound by it. Federal interference with in- 
dustrial disturbances in the various States is certainly a new de- 
parture, and it opens up so large a field that it will require a very 
little stretch of authority to absorb to itself all the details of local 
government. 

Fourth—You say that troops were ordered into Illinois upon the 
demand of the postoffice department, and upon representations of 
the judicial officers of the United States that process of the courts 
could not be served, and upon proof that conspiracies existed. We 
will not discuss the facts, but look for a moment at the principle 
involved in your statement. All of these officers are appointed by 
the executive. Most of them can be removed by him at will. 
They are not only obliged to do his bidding, but they are in fact 
a part of the executive. If several of them can apply for troops, 
one alone can; so that under the law, as you assume it to be, an 
executive, through any one of his appointees, can apply to himself 
to have the military sent into any city or number of cities, and 
base his application on such representations as he sees fit to make. 
In fact, it will be immaterial whether he makes any showing or 
not, for the executive is the sole judge, and nobody else has any 
right to interfere or even inquire about it. Then the executive 
can pass on his own application, his will being the sole guide— 
he can hold the application to be sufficient, and order troops to 
as many places as he wishes and put them in command of anyone 
he chooses, and have them act, not under the civil officers, either 
Federal or State, but directly under military orders from Washing- 
ton, and there is not in the Constitution or laws, whether written 
or unwritten, any limitation or restraint upon his power. His 
judgment—that is, his will—is the sole guide; and it being purely 
a matter of discretion, his decision can never be examined or 
questioned, 
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_ This assumption as to the power of the executive is certainly 
new, and I respectfully submit that it is not the law of the land. 
The jurists have told us that this is a government of law, and not 
a government by the caprice of an individual, and, further, instead 
of being autocratic, it is a government of limited power. Yet the 
autocrat of Russia could certainly not possess, or claim to possess, 
greater power than is possessed by the executive of the United 
States, if your assumption is correct. 

Fifth—The executive has the command not only of the regular 
forces of all the United States, but of the military forces of all the 
States, and can order them to any place he sees fit; and as there 
are always more or less Jocal disturbances over the country, it will 
be an easy matter under your construction of the law for an am- 
bitious executive to order out the military forces of all of the 
States, and establish at once a military government. The only 
chance of failure in such a movement could come from rebellion, 
and with such a vast military power at command this could readily 
be crushed, for, as a rule, soldiers will obey orders. 

As for the situation in Illinois, that is of no consequence now 
compared with the far-reaching principle involved. ‘True, ac- 
cording to my advices, Federal troops have now been on duty for 
over two days, and although the men were brave and the officers 
valiant and able, yet their very presence proved to be an irritant 
because it aroused the indignation of a large class of people who, 
while upholding law and order, had been taught to believe in local 
self-government, and therefore resented what they regarded as un- 
warranted interference. 

Inasmuch as the Federal troops can do nothing but what the 
State troops can do there, and believing that the State is amply 
able to take care of the situation and to enforce the law, and be- 
lieving that the ordering out of the Federal troops was unwar- 


ranted, I again ask their withdrawal. 
Joun P. ALTGELD. 


What he calls the “rather dreary discussion” of gen- 
eral principles contained in the above communication 
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seems to have been particularly objectionable to the Pres- 
ident. ‘I confess,’ he remarks, “‘that my patience was 


somewhat strained when I quickly sent the following dis- 
patch in reply to this communication”’ : 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., 
July 6, 1894. 

While I am still persuaded that I have neither transcended my 
authority nor duty in the emergency that confronts us, it seems 
to me that in this hour of danger and public distress, discussion 
may well give way to active efforts on the part of all in authority 
to restore obedience to law and to protect life and property. 

GroveR CLEVELAND. 
Hon. Joun P. ALtTcELp, 
Governor of Illinois. 


No further communications passed between the Gover- 
nor and the President. Altgeld had registered his pro- 
test, and had endeavored to state the grounds upon which 
it was based. Cleveland had in effect confined himself to 
a dogmatic assertion of authority. For the moment, 
at least, there was nothing more to be said. Thus, ac- 
cording to the President’s typical final comment, ‘‘closed 
a discussion which in its net results demonstrated how 
far one’s disposition and inclination will lead him astray 
in the field of argument.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
ISSUES AND REACTIONS OF THE CONTROVERSY 


LITTLE can be gained, at this late day, by entering into 
a detailed discussion of the abstract issues involved in 
the controversy between Governor Altgeld and President 
Cleveland. But at least the main bearings of that con- 
troversy should be clearly understood. And in partic 
ular it is important to note that whatever shadow of 
justification exists for President Cleveland’s action in 
sending Federal troops to Chicago is derived from a 
statutory source, and not at all from the Constitution. 
Unless the vague general clause which declares that the 
President “shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed” is capable of an interpretation which directly 
nullifies several of the most vital specific clauses in this 
document, the Constitution itself contains nothing to war- 
rant his action. ‘The only concrete reference to Federal 
intervention in State disorders is embodied in Section 4 
of Article IV., which reads: ‘“The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legislature, or of 
the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence.” ‘There is no equivocation 
here; the latter clause is evidently intended to mean pre- 
cisely what it says, and it gives the Federal government 
no authority to act in suppressing domestic violence except 
163 
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‘on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened).” If sup- 
port for this perfectly obvious view is needed, it may be 
found in the following statement of no less a Constitu- 
tional authority than Hon. Thomas M. Cooley: ‘It was 
only at unlawful violence*that the provision in the Con- 
stitution was directed, . . . Moreover, by the terms of 
the Federal Constitution, there must be a demand for 
assistance from the State legislature or executive, before 
it could be rendered.” * 

In his paper on “The Government in the Chicago 


Strike of 1894,” President Cleveland cites the above- 


mentioned section of the Constitution as though it had 
a definite bearing upon his action, and then adds: 
“There was plenty of domestic violence in the city of 
Chicago and in the State of Illinois during the early days 
of July, 1894; but no application was made to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance. It was probably a very 
fortunate circumstance that the presence of the United 
States soldiers in Chicago at that time did not depend 
upon the request or desire of Governor Altgeld.” A 
fortunate circumstance indeed—for the illicit cabal of 
railway officials in Chicago! But what needs to be em- 
phasized is, that in the absence of any application from 
the legislature or Governor of Illinois, the President 
had no warrant under the Constitution for sending Fed- 
eral troops to Chicago. However, after making the 
statement above quoted, he proceeds to somewhat less 
slippery ground by citing Sections 5298 and 5299 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which read as 
follows: 


*From article on “The Guarantee of Order and Republican Govern- 
ment in the States,” in the International Review for January, 1875. 
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_ Whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, 
or assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the authority of 
the Government of the United States, it shall become impracti- 
cable, in the judgment of the President, to enforce, by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United States within 
any State or Territory, it shall be lawful for the President to call 
forth the militia of any or all of the States, and to employ such 
parts of the land or naval forces of the United States as he may 
deem necessary to enforce the faithful execution of the laws of the 
United States, or to suppress such rebellion, in whatever State or 
Territory thereof the laws of the United States may be forcibly 
opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. 

Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combina- 
_ tions, or conspiracies in any State so obstructs or hinders the execu- 
tion of the laws thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive 
any portion or class of the people of such State of any of the rights, 
privileges, or immunities, or protection, named in the constitution 
and secured by the laws for the protection of such rights, privileges, 
or immunities, and the constituted authorities of such State are 
unable to protect, or, from any cause, fail in or refuse protection 
of the people in such rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial 
by such State of the equal protection of the laws to which they are 
entitled under the constitution of the United States; and in all 
such cases, or whenever any such insurrection, violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs the laws of the 
United States, or the due execution thereof, or impedes or ob- 
structs the due course of justice under the same, it shall be lawful 
for the President, and it shall be his duty, to take such measures, 
by the employment of the militia or the land and naval forces of 
the United States, or of either, or by other means, as he may deem 
necessary, for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic vio- 
lence, or combinations. 


The first of these statutes, relating to ‘‘insurrection 
against the government of the United States,” was en- 
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acted July 29, 1861, purely as a war measure. The 
second, relating to “power to suppress insurrection in 
violation of civil rights,” was enacted April 20, 1871, 


as part of “‘An act to enforce the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes”; this act was directed 
at the Ku Klux Klan, and was nationally known as “the 
Ku Klux Klan act.’ As to the propriety of acting in 
1894 under statutes passed in 1861 and 1871 to meet 
certain extraordinary emergencies existing during those 
years, the most fitting commentary is provided by the 
following extract from Hon. Thomas M. Cooley’s article 
referred to: 


Whatever discontented parties may do or say when the workings 
of State government displease them, there is a manifest and impera- 
tive duty before every statesman and every lawyer, to resist and if 
possible to defeat whatever shall have a tendency to make the 
shifts and devices of a revolutionary period the precedents for 
similar action after that period has passed away. If action, which 


at the time was deemed wholly exceptional, and was only de- | 


fended on the exceptional circumstances, can be received as evi- 
dence of settled law in the government, and if the people shall be 
found prepared to accept it as such, then indeed has a revolution of 
public opinion taken place which sooner or later must work an 
entire and radical revolution in the government itself. 


But however dubious their validity in this connection, 
it remains true that whatever direct legal warrant may 
be found for President Cleveland’s action in sending Fed- 
eral troops to Chicago resides in these two statutes, and 
in nothing else. Governor Altgeld recognized this fact, 
as his first dispatch to the President shows, although he 
said little about the validity of invoking these statutes 
for such a purpose. His protest was not based upon 
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Constitutional grounds, or (as so many of his critics 
believed or professed to believe) upon any strict inter- 
pretation of the old doctrine of State rights. He con- 
tended, in the first instance, that conditions in Chicago 
were not such as to justify Federal action under the stat- 
utes above cited; and, in the second instance, against an 
arbitrary interference on the part of the Federal execu- 
tive with the traditional right of local self-government. 
“The old doctrine of State rights is in no way involved,” 
said Altgeld; and in his Cooper Union speech of Octo- 
ber 17, 1896, he summarized his position as follows: 


Nobody for a moment questions the supremacy of the Union. 
But it does involve the question whether, in connection with 
Federal supremacy, there does not go hand in hand the principle of 
local self-government. ‘These two principles, i.e., Federal union 
and local self-government, have for a century been regarded as 
the foundation upon which the glory of our whole governmental 
fabric rests. One is just as sacred, just as inviolable, just as im- 
portant as the other. Without Federal union there must follow 
anarchy, and without local self-government there must follow 
despotism. . . . The question is, whether the local and State au- 
thorities should not first be called upon to enforce the law and 
maintain order, using for that purpose such local agencies and 
forces as the law has created, or whether the President can ignore 
all these and bring a foreign force and station it in any community 


at pleasure. 


This was by no means the first time that such a ques- 
tion had been raised in the United States. One of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld’s predecessors in office, John M. Palmer, 
declared in 1871, when President Grant sent Federal 
troops to police Chicago after the great fire of that year, 
that ‘if the powers claimed and acted upon by the Pres- 
ident exist in him, the State of Illinois is but a depend- 
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ency of the Government at Washington, and the lives 
and liberties of the people are subject to the will of the 
President.” Governor Palmer even went so far as to 
demand the criminal indictment of the Federal com- 
mander in Chicago, General Phil Sheridan, for the kill- 
ing of a citizen by one of the soldiers under Sheridan’s 
command. But perhaps the most forthright and uncom- 
promising champion of the position later assumed by 
Altgeld with respect to State immunity from Federal 
invasion was no other than President Cleveland’s own 
Attorney-General, Richard Olney. In the Louisiana gu- 
bernatorial contest of 1872 there were two rival fusion 
tickets in the field—one, headed by McEnery and sup- 
ported mainly by Democrats; the other, headed by Kel- 
logg and supported mainly by “radical” or Grant Repub- 
licans. McEnery received a considerable majority of 
the votes cast, but with President Grant’s cooperation 
and approval Kellogg was able to install himself in office 
by force. Thereupon McEnery set up a rival de jure 
government. In September, 1874, after street fighting 
in which twenty-seven men were killed and one hundred 
and five wounded, the McEnery government succeeded in 
ousting the Kellogg or de facto government from office. 
Upon learning of this coup d’état, President Grant im- 
mediately rushed Federal troops and war vessels to New 
Orleans, and with their aid the “‘carpet-bag” government 
of Kellogg was reestablished in power. At the next 
session of the State legislature, early in 1875, all openly 
anti-Kellogg members were ejected from the State House 
by Federal soldiers.* This disgraceful episode created 

* These statements are summarized from “Louisiana: A Record of 


Expansion,” by Albert Phelps (“American Commonwealths” series), 
pages 372-384. 
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great indignation among northern (to say nothing of 
southern) Democrats, and meetings of protest were held 
in several large cities. At such a meeting, assembled 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on January 15, 1875, one of 
the speakers was Richard Olney, at that time a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature. In the course of his 
remarks, as reported in the Boston Post of January 16, 
1875, Mr. Olney said: 


The Administration seemed totally bent on making a claim of 
power perfectly unprecedented and, if allowed, utterly subversive 
of our present system of government. Under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, the right of the General Government 
to suppress domestic violence in a State is, and always has been, 
most carefully guarded and restricted. "The prerequisites to any 
such action have been all defined with entire precision. There 
must be an insurrection in a State against its Government; and, 
what is most important, not only must there be an insurrection to 
be suppressed, but the State itself, through its Legislature, or 
through the Governor if the Legislature cannot be convened, must 
ask the President to come and do it. Without that invitation the 
President and General Government are powerless to act. [Ap- 
plause.] Be the confusion, anarchy, disorder in a State what they 
may, the Constitution does not permit the General Government 
to interfere and restore order, and put down insurrection, except 
upon the invitation of the State itself. So jealous, and rightfully 
jealous, were the fathers of the power of the General Government ; 
so tenacious, and rightfully tenacious, were they of the rights of 
the States, and of the principle of local self-government! . . . 
Apparently, it [the Administration] meant to assert that the 
President might enter a State with troops, to suppress disorder 
and violence at his own discretion, upon his own view of the 
exigency, and without waiting for the consent or request of the 
State itself. No more glaring attempt at usurpation can be 
imagined. If successful it would revolutionize our whole govern- 
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mental system; if successful it would clearly annihilate the right 
of local self-government by a State, which could be exercised 
thereafter only by the sufferance and kind permission of the Fed- 
eral Government. This view of the exigency it was which roused 
the country from one end to the other, and which led to the call 
for a meeting of Massachusetts men in Faneuil Hall... . The 
very life of our free institutions was in peril, and it therefore 
seemed not merely our right, but our imperative duty, to come here 
and enter our protests—else the future historian of the Republic 
might have to make the shameful record, that, when in the year of 
grace 1875 a deadly blow was aimed at American Constitutional 
liberty, the once liberty-loving Massachusetts gave no sound of 
alarm and raised no arm to save. [Applause. ] 


If President Grant’s action in 1874 was a “glaring 
attempt at usurpation,” President Cleveland’s action in 
1894 was far more so. ‘There was virtual civil war in 
Louisiana, and many persons had been killed or wounded. 
Grant sent Federal troops there at the request of, and 
in cooperation with, the de facto Governor, so at least 
some semblance of State sanction could be claimed for 
their presence. In Chicago, on the other hand, there 
was no armed conflict, no citizen had been killed or in- 
jured, no serious disorder existed before Federal inter- 
vention, and the State had made no sort of application 
for Federal aid. 

This time, however, the country was by no means 
roused “from one end to the other,” and one heard of 
no public mass meetings at which prominent citizens, 
convinced that “the very life of our free institutions was 
in peril,” declared it not merely their right but their 
imperative duty to protest against the President’s action. 
The “future historian of the Republic’ has indeed “‘to 
make the shameful record, that, when in the year of 
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grace” 1894 “a deadly blow was aimed at American 
Constitutional liberty,” not only the “once liberty-loving 
Massachusetts” but every other American commonwealth 

gave no sound of alarm and raised no arm to save.” 
Instead, prominent citizens and prominent newspapers 
the country over were vociferous in their praise of Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s “rugged courage.” Congress passed 
resolutions endorsing his course, and by unanimous vote 
the Supreme Court affirmed its legality. Judge Cooley, 
now a Federal place-holder under appointment by Cleve- 
land, swallowed at one gulp the carefully-formulated doc- 
trine set forth in his treatise on “The Guarantee of Order 
and Republican Government in the States,” * and pro- 
nounced President Cleveland’s course a “‘great and valu- 
able lesson in Constitutional construction.”” When in 
due time that course had received President Taft’s bene- 
diction, the process of consecration was complete and 
irrevocable, 

The explanation of this general Te Deum is not very 
far to seek. In Louisiana, the Federal administration 
had intervened in behalf of a political faction with which 
it was in sympathy; in Chicago it intervened in behalf of 
an economic faction with which it was in sympathy. 
Grant’s action, while it pleased the mass of his own party, 
naturally enraged the Democrats, and these latter (sup- 
ported, it is true, by a few distinguished Republicans 
who placed principle above party) knew how to voice 
their wrath in high places. Cleveland’s action aroused 
no party animosities, and was precisely in line with the 
economic interests and sympathies of almost everyone 
who had any means of making his opinion widely audible. 


*See article, quoted from above, in the International Review for 
January, 1875. 
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The President, whether that was his direct intention or 
not, had ruthlessly broken a great strike which had se- 
riously inconvenienced the public and seriously threatened 
corporate autocracy. While trade unionists, populists, 
and other questionable elements might gnash their teeth, 
there was no disposition on the part of the majority to 
temper its gratitude by a carping attitude toward the 
means employed. Moreover, in placing Governor Alt- 
geld before the country in a false light, the President 
ingratiated himself with the press and the “‘best people” 
only a little less thoroughly than he had by “‘saving the 
railroads.” This foreign-born ingrate who by pardon- 
ing the anarchists had so flouted American decencies, 
this demagogue who was “more intent on gaining the 
votes of mobs than on repressing their violence,” * this 
consistent and persistent enemy of society, could now be 
assailed with fresh vigor; and the welcome opportunity 
was not wasted. If Cleveland was the new Saint George 
who must be exalted to the heavens, Altgeld was the old 
dragon who must be debased to the slime whence he 
arose. A typical (or perhaps, on the score of restraint, 
somewhat less than typical) journalistic comment on the 
Altgeld-Cleveland correspondence is the following ur- 
bane utterance of the New York Nation: 


President Cleveland’s method of dealing with Governor Altgeld 
is a model one. He wastes no time in arguing with him, or in de- 
fending himself against his attacks, but in a few terse sentences sets 
him before the country in his true light as the friend and champion 
of disorder. Altgeld is probably as unconscious of his own bad 
manners as he is of the bad odor of his principles; but boorish, im- 
pudent, and ignorant as he is, he can scarcely fail to wince under 
the treatment which he receives from the President. . . . Altgeld’s 


* Editorial in Harper’s Weekly for July 21, 1894. 
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tirades are serving the useful purpose of showing to the people, not 
only of Illinois, but of all other States, the folly of putting the ad- 
ministration of public affairs into the hands of professional blather- 
skites, who are either too ignorant or too unprincipled to conduct 
themselves in accordance with the spirit of American institutions.* 


It is neither necessary nor just to hold President Cleve- 
land responsible for the scurrilities of his supporters; 
though it might well be asserted that he gave them their 
cue, if any were needed, in the studied contempt of his 
attitude toward Governor Altgeld from first to last— 
a contempt which he would probably never have dreamt 
of showing toward any other high official in the United 
States. Not less to be regretted, however, is the bitter- 
ness with which Altgeld, during his remaining life, retal- 
iated upon Cleveland whenever occasion offered. The 
issue between them was in no sense a personal one, al- 
though personal characteristics on both sides had much 
to do with it. Altgeld’s temperament and political prin- 
ciples led him to play the part of exponent and champion 
of one of the fundamental traditions of American govern- 
ment—a tradition which innumerable democratic spokes- 
men before him, including Cleveland’s own Attorney- 
General, had stoutly espoused. Cleveland’s temper- 
ament and economic sympathies led him to ignore that 
tradition, to throw overboard all the official amenities 
commonly observed in the relations between a central 
government and its federated units, and to take bold 
and arbitrary action in a situation regarding the essential 
facts of which (to adopt the most charitable explanation) 
he had been completely misled. That this action has 
been generally applauded and legally approved is by no 


*From an editorial, issue of July 12, 1894. 
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means its final justification. Nothing could be truer or 
more pertinent in this connection than Edward Living- 
ston’s words: ‘The gloss of zeal for the public is always 
spread over acts of oppression, and the people are some- 
times made to consider that as a brilliant exertion of 
energy in their favor, which, when viewed in its true 
light, would be found a fatal blow to their rights. Inno 
government is this effect so easily produced as in a free 
republic; . . . and a popular leader is allowed in many 
instances impunity, and sometimes rewarded with ap- 
plause, for acts which would make a tyrant tremble on 
his throne.” * 


* See “Life of Edward Livingston,” by Charles Havens Hunt, page 146. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PRISON AND JUDICIAL REFORMS 


In his fabulous character as a “champion of anarchy’ and 
_a “defender of lawlessness,” Governor Altgeld achieved 
a national reputation. In his actual and essential 
character as a mild evolutionary reformer, he is known 
to only a few. While his pardon of the “anarchists”’ 
and his position in the Chicago railway strike are matters 
of no little inherent significance, they require such ex- 
tended treatment as has been given them in the preced- 
ing chapters only because of the intense and widespread 
reaction which they aroused, and because of the effects of 
that reaction upon Altgeld’s name and career. It is the 
lazy habit of popular opinion to judge public men not by 
their continuous efforts and cumulative accomplishment 
but by their association with certain isolated incidents 
which for one reason or another happen to be sensation- 
ally exploited. In the record as a whole of Altgeld’s ad- 
ministration as Governor of Illinois, his devoted efforts to 
keep the State from being a laggard in the march of so- 
cial progress must chiefly impress any careful and fair- 
minded observer. No Governor before or since his time 
has done more, if as much, to improve and extend 
the public facilities of Illinois in its penal, charitable, and 
educational institutions; none has been more tireless in 
initiating legislative measures of social reform and 
amelioration; none has served the humbler masses of the 


people more zealously and incorruptibly. 
175 
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For many years before his election in 1892, Altgeld 
had been studying social, economic, and political condi- 
tions in America. In his writings and speeches on public 
questions he had shown a freedom from conventional 
bias, a sympathy with the victims of injustice; a fervor 
for reform, which had already marked him out as a po- 
tentially dangerous antagonist of the status quo and had 
won for him the honorary though not wholly merited 
appellation of “‘radical”—one who deals with the roots of 
things. There were very few in public life at that time 


ee 


who made the smallest pretense of dealing with the roots 


of things; it was so much easier and pleasanter to perch 
among the upper branches of the social tree, and enjoy 
the sunshine and the scenery and the other good things 
which are available in that position. Altgeld was of 
those who preferred to explore the darker regions below; 
and perhaps with reference to his own time and place 
his views were radical enough, though they have since be- 
come the merest bread-and-butter stuff of moderate liber- 
alism. Certainly scarcely one of the legislative measures 
which he sponsored would today be considered radical by 
even the most thorough-going conservative. But the 
point to be emphasized is that Altgeld, unlike almost any 
other prominent politician of his time, came into high 
public office with certain definitely formulated and deeply 
felt convictions regarding many of society’s maladjust- 
ments. He had been elected Governor not merely as a 
Democrat but as the spokesman for an acute, though in 
the main inarticulate, discontent with the existing order 
of things. Thus the dictates of his own conscience as 
well as the expectations of his followers made it neces- 
sary that the chief effort of his administration should 
be in the direction of social and economic amelioration. 
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_ The results which he was able to achieve are specifi- 
cally set forth in this and several succeeding chapters. 
From an absolute rather than a relative point of view, 
those results are perhaps not very imposing, either in 
character or in extent. But it should not be forgotten 
that Altgeld was in many respects a pioneer. So many 
axes have been at work in the forest during the past 
three decades that we too readily take the clearing for 
granted, with little or no thought for those who marked 
it out. We forget the fierce resistance of the wilderness 
inhabitants whose domain has been encroached upon, the 
dangers and difficulties and deprivations encountered at 
every forward step. Considering the general conditions 
of his time as we have sketched them in an earlier chap- 
ter, the forces arrayed against him, and the limitations 
which hemmed him in, the wonder is not that Altgeld 
accomplished so little of all that he considered essential or 
desirable, but rather that he was able to accomplish any- 
thing at all. Then, too, as in his later and larger re- 
form efforts, he was interested not so much in achieving 
immediate results as in opening a path for those who 
should come after him. A letter which he wrote to 
Judge Lambert Tree toward the close of his second year 
as Governor contains the following: 


Don Quixote you remember attacked windmills. I have at- 
tacked a good many things and will probably fare as he did. 
Shooting all over the woods does not bring down any game, but 
it stirs it up and gives others a chance to bring it down. The con- 
ditions in our country are such that there is no possibility of bring- 
ing down any game very soon, so I have deliberately concluded to 
stir some of it up and trust to other and better marksmen to bag 


it in the future. 
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In any account of the legislative and administrative — 


reforms initiated or striven for by Altgeld during his ré- 
gime as Governor of Illinois, first place belongs to the 
subject of prison reform. No other of the many humani- 
tarian causes which enlisted his support lay closer to Alt- 
geld’s heart than this; no other had more largely occu- 
pied his thought and pen up to the time when he became 
Governor. His little book on “Our Penal Machinery 
and Its Victims,” published in 1884, may well be termed 
a pioneer work in its field. When that book appeared 
the punitive far more than the reformatory purpose of 
imprisonment was still emphasized even in the more en- 
lightened sections of this country. At that time scarcely 
a beginning had been made toward putting into effect cer- 
tain improved methods, now long familiar, of dealing 
with social delinquents. Little or nothing was then 
heard of probation, the parole system, the indeterminate 
sentence, juvenile courts, etc.; and there was no general 
recognition, or at least no general application, of the 
principle that an ounce of reformation is incomparably 
more effective than a pound of punishment. The whole 
subject of modern penology yet remained for the most 
part uninvestigated and unformulated. 

A few extracts from Altgeld’s book will illustrate the 
enlightened humanitarianism of its author. Familiar 
as he was with poverty in his own early life, he recog- 
nized the immense disadvantage under which the poor 
must labor in their efforts to avoid conflict with a legal 
code that too often seems to them, as it did to the an- 
cients, a great spider’s web elaborately designed to im- 
prison little insects, but which is readily torn through by 
big ones. He studied the psychology of those who in- 
fringe this code, and endeavored to put himself in their 
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place. Hence the intelligent sympathy that speaks in 
“such passages as the following from his thoughtful and 
well-informed pages: 


The truth is, that the great multitudes annually arrested for the 
first time are of the poor, unfortunate, the young and neglected; 
of those that are weak and, to a great extent, are the victims of un- 
favorable environments. In short, our penal machinery seems to 
recruit its victims from among those that are fighting an unequal 
fight in the struggle for existence. 

The subject of crime-producing conditions has received but 
little attention in the past, and is only now beginning to be dis- 
cussed. It has always been assumed, in our treatment of offenders, 
that all had the strength, regardless of prior training and surround- 
ings, to go out into the world and do absolutely right if they 
wished, and that if anyone did wrong it was because he chose to 
depart from good and do evil. Only recently have we begun to 
recognize the fact that every man is to a great extent what his 
heredity and his early environment have made him, and that the 
law of cause and effect applies here as well as in nature. 

Nor have we thus far sufficiently considered the fact that a large 
proportion of the human family cannot say “no” at all times when 
they should. How common it is for people of education and 
character to do things which they know at the time to be injurious! 
- Yet an influence which somehow they cannot resist impels them, 
and they act, as it were, under protest—often doing things which 
at the very time fill them with dread. 

This is true of many that have had excellent training, while 
among the less fortunate there are multitudes, with fair intelli- 
gence and industry, who want to do right, but who suddenly find 
themselves within the power of an evil influence, exerted by pre- 
tended friends, which they dread—which drags them down, often 
leads them, against their will, into crime, and from which, unaided, 
they cannot free themselves. “They are morally weak, not nat- 
urally bad. They are tools, not masters—mere instruments, not 
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principals, and, so far as it concerns moral responsibility, might as — 


well be inanimate and unconscious. Yet we treat them as if they 
were masters. 


The writer points out the harmfulness of a police sys- 
tem that prides itself on‘the number of arrests made and 
rates the efficiency of its officials by this standard. Ref- 
erence is made to the report of the Chicago chief of po- 
lice for the year 1882, showing that of 32,800 arrested 
persons 10,743 were discharged as innocent upon brief 
examination, to say nothing of those bound over to the 
grand jury and later discharged. 


So that during the one year there were in that one city upward 
of 10,000 young persons, who, without having committed any 
crime, were yet condemned to undergo a regular criminal experi- 
ence. Think of thisa moment. And if so many in one city, what 


a multitude must there be throughout the land! Mind, these were — 


not even offenders. But what was the treatment which they re- 
ceived? Why, precisely the same as if they had been criminals. 
They were arrested, some of them clubbed, some of them hand- 


cuffed, marched through the streets in charge of officers, treated © 


gruffly, jostled around. At the police station the name and a 
complete description of the person of each were written on the 
prison records, there to remain. Some of the unhappy creatures 
were bailed out, while the remainder were shoved into cells and 
forced to spend a night, and sometimes a week there, forced to 
stand around with criminals, before they were discharged. Now, 
what effect will this treatment have on them? Will not every- 
one of them feel the indignity to which he or she was subjected 
while life lasts? Will they all not abhor the men who perpetrated 
what is felt to be an outrage? Will they not look on this whole 
machinery as their enemy and take a secret delight in seeing it 
thwarted? Will they not almost unconsciously sympathize with 
those that defy this whole system, and are they not thus suddenly 
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brought a whole length nearer crime than they were before? And 
will not those that were already weak, and were having a hard 
struggle for existence, be further weakened, and therefore more 
liable soon to become actual offenders than they otherwise would 
have been? Remember, brutal treatment brutalizes, and thus pre- 
pares for crime. 


Other abuses are in like manner exposed and censured, 
_and then four definite reform measures are urged: abol- 
_ishment of the fee system in paying police magistrates, 
constables, etc.; greater care to avoid the arrest and de- 
tention of innocent persons or those whose offenses are 
of the mildest sort; discrimination in the treatment and 
trial of arrested persons; and immediate trial of grave 
offenders, without any grand jury preliminaries, and with 
imposition (in most cases) of the indeterminate sentence 
in case of conviction. ‘The parole system goes hand in 
hand with the indeterminate sentence, and both were in- 
cluded by Governor Altgeld among the subjects for legis- 
lative enactment urged by him during his term of office. 
In his inaugural address he censured the system of fixed 
sentences and the rigid uniformity observed in treating 
convicts. He said: 


In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact that, in 
the matter of penal legislation, our State is not abreast of the 
times. We still adhere to the old system of fixed sentences, under 
which the greatest inequality results; the vicious and hardened are 
frequently given short terms by a jury, while the comparatively 
innocent are given long terms by another jury. At best, first of- 
fenders and old criminals go in and out of prison together, while as 
a rule all classes come out without such training as will enable 
the individual to make a living, and utterly unable to find em- 
ployment. Naturally these drift into a career of crime, and either 
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prey upon the community or are returned to prison. Instead of 
this method, some of the States have adopted a system of indeter- 
minate sentences, under which a prisoner is sentenced generally to 


the penitentiary, the law fixing the minimum and maximum time 
of imprisonment, and the actual length of confinement between 


these two points depends upon the general characteristics and per- — 
sonal conduct of the prisoner. Under this system the vicious and — 


hardened can be restrained, while those who are comparatively in- 
nocent are released on parole, that is to say, on good behavior, but 
only after having been secured employment by the prison officials 
that will enable them to make an honest living. Under such a 
system, the number of convicts in our penitentiaries would be 
greatly reduced, and all problems involved in the treatment of 
criminals and the conduct of our penitentiaries more easily solved. 


As a result of Altgeld’s determined efforts in this 
direction, the State legislature of 1895 passed a law 
adopting the parole system and indeterminate sentence 
plan in Illinois. Under this statute no prisoner can be 
released until occupation has been found for him in some 
place where he will not come into association with other 


convicts. An employer must make a written contract | 


for a man’s services with the prison authorities, and must 


agree, among other things, to see that a monthly report | 


of the man’s conduct is sent to the warden of the peniten- 
tiary. The responsibility of the employer himself must 


also be certified by some officer of the court or other 


person of good standing. If a man violates his parole 
he will be sent back to prison, and will then serve the 
maximum term provided by law for the crime which he 
has committed. The term of probation is six months, 
after which he may be discharged for good. This law 
went into effect in August, 1896. 

The knotty problem of prison labor had been studied 
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and discussed by Altgeld in his book already referred to, 
and in various public addresses of later date he had 
touched upon this and other penological matters, always 
with understanding and well-considered suggestion in 
the way of amendment of bad laws and the making of 
new and better ones. The system of leasing the labor 
of convicts, within prison walls, to manufacturers bid- 
ding for such labor prevailed in Illinois up to 1886, when 
it was abolished by constitutional amendment; but exist- 
ing contracts remained unaffected, and some of them ran 
for eight years or more after the new order of things 
went into effect. And even after the expiration of the 
old leases and the substitution of the ‘‘piece-price sys- 
tem,’ serious abuse was possible through the connivance 
of prison authorities. By tricky devices in the drawing of 
contracts the pay per piece was fixed so low that the 
contractor enjoyed the same advantage over the em- 
ployer of ‘‘free” labor as before, and the prison worker 
was as far from earning any little surplus for himself 
or his dependents as he had been under the old system. 
The prison commissioners and officers appointed by Alt- 
geld during the first months of his administration were 
instructed that they must comply with the State consti- 
tution and abolish the contract system entirely, that the 
prisoners must be worked on State account, and that 
enough new industries must be introduced into the pris- 
ons so that the number of convicts engaged in any. one 
industry might be brought down as nearly as possible to 
not more than one hundred, thus reducing competition 
with outside ‘free’ labor to a minimum. It was also 
stipulated that the prisoners should pursue such occupa- 
tions as would best promote their health, discipline, and 
reformation. ‘This policy seems to have been carried 
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out with marked success during Altgeld’s term of office. 
For all his friendliness toward organized labor, and 
his efforts to free it from the unjust competition of prison- 


made goods, Altgeld incurred the rancorous hatred of 


many trade-unionists by his.veto, in 1895, of a bill forbid- 
ding the manufacture of cigars in the prisons of the State. 
The veto message was an unanswerable argument for the 
continuance of cigar manufacture in Illinois prisons, un- 
der the law requiring the State to provide employment 
for convicts. The cessation of this industry would 
simply mean, as the message pointed out, the imposing 
of an additional burden upon other trades that had an 
equal right to protest against the competition of prison 
labor. As a matter of fact, the cigar makers’ union al- 
ready had less to complain .of than any other, as far as 
prison labor was concerned; for the hands employed at 
cigar-making within prison walls were considerably fewer 
than those engaged in any other industry. But the bill 
was passed over the veto. 

Besides other and perhaps more important measures 
for securing intelligent and humane treatment for con- 
victs, mention must be made of Governor Altgeld’s for- 
ward step in abolishing the time-honored striped costume 
for prisoners. In commenting on this reform in his bi- 
ennial message of January 6, 1897, he wrote: 


The law never provided that prisoners should wear stripes; the 
punishment which the law provided for its infraction being im- 
prisonment and hard labor. Putting stripes upon prisoners orig- 
inated in those conditions and in those times when convicts were 
turned over to the care of men who for all practical purposes were 
brutes, and who succeeded in reducing everything to the level of 
the brute. 

The effect of putting stripes on convicts has been found to be 
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this: that it does not affect those already hardened except to make 
them a little more desperate, nor does it affect those who are by 
nature dull and brutish, except to lower them a little, but it tends 
to crush whatever spark of self-respect and manhood there may be 
left in a higher grade of prisoners, and in that way tends to still 
further unfit them for an honorable struggle in life, and an ir- 
reparable injury is thus done to society as well as to the convict, 
which was not contemplated by law. 

Acting upon these principles, the commissioners of the prison at 
Joliet, on the first of July last, clothed the prisoners in plain gray 
suits, and since that time have been using the striped suits only as 
a means of punishment for an infraction of the prison discipline. 
The effect of this change upon the spirit, the moral tone and char- 
acter of the convicts has been so gratifying that I have recom- 
mended its adoption in the prison at Chester also. 


Against brutality on the part of prison officials Altgeld 
protested eloquently, calling attention to the invariable 
ill effects of such conduct and its unwisdom even from a 
disciplinary point of view, to say nothing of its inhuman- 
_ity; and he did all that was possible, while he was Gov- 
_ernor, to raise the standard of prison management in this 
respect, as in many others. 


Closely allied to prison reform was the equally needed 
improvement in criminal court procedure that Governor 
Altgeld advocated. Indeed, reform of a more compre- 
hensive nature and embracing law courts in general was 
striven for by him. Reference has already been made 
to his disapproval of the tedious grand jury method of 
dealing with suspected persons under arrest. Other 
abuses in grand jury procedure were not lacking to arouse 
his indignation. For instance, in one of his official proc- 
lamations he had this to say: 
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At present a few individuals can select and thus practically pack 
a grand jury in Chicago, so that a few men have it in their power 
to shield some offenders, and also to use a grand jury to carry out 
partisan schemes. Consequently the grand juries of Cook County 
have been used repeatedly in recent years to influence public senti- 
ment with reference to a prospective election by indicting upwards 
of one hundred men on sensational charges, and when the elections 
were over and the public had lost interest in the matter the cases 
were all thrown out of court because nothing could be proven. 
This method of prostituting the machinery of the court should be 
stopped, and the law should be so changed that it will not be in the 
power of a few men to name or control a grand jury. 


In other related particulars also he urged more or less 
radical changes. The joint legislative resolution of 
1893, calling for a constitutional convention, refers to 
some of the defects of the State judicial system that cried 
aloud for remedial action. Altgeld was the moving 
spirit in this resolution. It says, among other things: 
“Our present judicial system is complicated, cumbersome, 
and subject to gross abuse in unnecessary delay in our 
courts, thus unduly shielding the guilty from deserved 
punishment and working injustice to the innocent, espe- 
cially discriminating against the poor man.” ‘This reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate, 37 to 1, but failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds vote of all elected mem- 
bers in the House. 

Of kindred nature is the following from Altgeld’s 
proclamation of June 17, 1895, convening the State legis- 
lature in extraordinary session: 


A class of abuses has grown up in the justice and police courts of 
larger cities which have for years been called infamous. .. . 
Chicago has over one and a half million of inhabitants, is one of 
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the great commercial centres of the world, and has one of the most 
expensive judicial systems to be found; and yet its citizens have 
practically to submit to a denial of justice because it takes almost 
half a generation to get through with a lawsuit, because of a bad 
system. 


To remedy these conditions the Governor urged the 
enactment of such legislation as might be deemed nec- 
essary (1) “to correct and put an end to the abuses and 
scandalous conditions prevailing in and about many of 
the police and justice courts of the State, particularly in 
large cities”; (2) “to establish such a system of practice 
and procedure in our courts of record as will prevent the 
unnecessary accumulation of business and as will ensure 
a speedy and final determination of all proceedings at law 
or in equity, and proceedings based on statute as well as 
criminal and quasi-criminal proceedings’; and (3) ‘“‘to 
ensure fair and unbiased grand juries.” This pro- 
gramme of judicial reform, it should be noted, was 
wholly ignored by the legislature when it met in special 
session. 

Besides several new buildings added to the State’s 
existing penal and corrective institutions during Governor 
Altgeld’s administration, a State reformatory for girls 
was constructed on a beautiful site on the banks of Fox 
River, near Geneva, in Kane County, and opened in 1896. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
INDUSTRIAL REFORMS 


At the time of Altgeld’s election to the governorship of 
Illinois, in 1892, that State was perhaps even more de- 
plorably backward than most of its fellow-common- 
wealths in the enactment and enforcement of laws regu- 
lating conditions of labor and protecting laborers from 
the host of flagrant abuses imposed or tolerated by em- 
ployers. Illinois labor legislation had its beginnings in 
certain tentative efforts to ameliorate conditions of em- 
ployment in the two great soft-coal fields of the State. 
These efforts, dating from 1872, resulted in various laws 
relating to the ventilation and inspection of mines as a 
means of preventing or minimizing accidents, the screen- 
ing and weighing of coal as a basis of wage payments, 
and other similar matters. In despite of hostile mine- 
owners, indifferent legislators, and courts obsessed by 
the “freedom of contract’ logomania, the mine-workers 
of Illinois (aided and abetted by a few humane “‘intellec- 
tuals”) were yet able to force through a number of 
statutes which by 1892 constituted a fairly civilized code 
for their particular industry. 

Another modest forward step was taken in the crea- 
tion of a State bureau of labor statistics, in 1879. This 
bureau was confined in its activities to the rather innocu- 
ous task of preparing and publishing biennial reports of 


a statistical nature “relating to all departments of labor 
188 
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in the State.” Some of the reports, however, notably 
those issued in 1894 and 1896 by Mr. George A. Schill- 
ing (a prominent Chicago labor leader whom Governor 
Altgeld had appointed secretary of the bureau), 
achieved wide circulation and accomplished no little 
good. 

Of what is commonly known as factory legislation 
there was virtually no trace on the statute books of Illi- 
nois until 1891, in which year the legislature enacted a 
law forbidding the employment of children under thir- 
ten years of age in “stores, shops, factories, and manu- 
facturing establishments.” In default of any particular 
department or official charged with the duty of enforcing 
it, this law was never really operative. 

With Altgeld’s election in 1892, the prospect of se- 
curing labor legislation that would bring Illinois more 
nearly in line with the status of other civilized communi- 
ties in this respect assumed a more favorable aspect than 
ever before. The new Governor was everywhere known 
as a devoted friend of the working classes, one who un- 
derstood and sympathized with their hard lot as did few 
other public men of that day. Though he had worked 
his own way upward from the humblest beginnings to a 
position of affluence, he had never affronted his less for- 
tunate fellow-toilers by any traces of that overweening 
‘do-as-I-did’”’ attitude common to so many “‘self-made”’ 
men. In his view, the great mass of workers are “in a 
condition where they are absolutely helpless, where they 
are absolutely in the power of a stronger class, where 
they are the slaves of adverse circumstances, and where 
individual action can accomplish absolutely nothing.” * 


*From address on “The Eight-Hour Movement,” February 22, 1890. 
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Yet these same workers were civilization’s most indis- 
pensable asset. 


It is labor that lays the foundations of empires, that clears up 
continents, that builds cities, that operates railroads, gathers news, 
prints papers, cultivates the earth, feeds the nations, and elevates 
man, and it is the men who toil with their hands that are entitled 
to special consideration, although they get little credit for their 
work. The men who gather at banquets dressed in fine linen and 
soft raiment may imagine that they are the State, but it is not so. 
Many of them are simply parasites, eating bread that others toil 
for; all could be wiped out and the nation would go right on; they 
would scarcely be missed.* 


While he believed that efficient organization on its 
own part was labor’s chief instrument for protection and 
advancement,} society was not thereby relieved from the 
necessity of legislating in behalf of the weak and the 
down-trodden. 


While legislation not backed by public sentiment may be a dead 
letter, public sentiment produces definite and lasting results only 
through legislation. Moral suasion and the benign influence of 
religion are beautiful, but unfortunately in all ages there have been 
men who went straight from the sanctuary into the world and 
plundered and trampled on the weak, and, what is more, they lost 


. From address to the graduating class of the University of Illinois, 

June 7, 1893. 

t “Selfishness rules the earth, and the only difference in its workings 
in the different conditions of society is simply one of refinement of 
method. Its nature is in all cases the same, and it generally produces 
the same result, and that is, the swallowing of the substance of the 
weak by the strong. Consequently we find that in all ages only those 
people have had a measure of justice who were in a position to compel 
it. In this age everything is tending toward centralization and organiza- 
tion, All classes are organizing on the theory that in unity there is 
strength, and in order to be better equipped to hold their own and to 
secure justice in the fierce struggle that is going on in the world. 
The only hope of the laboring man in this country lies in organization.” 
From Labor Day speech of September 6, 1892. 
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neither their seats nor their influence in the temple. So that after 
all it is legislation which protects the lowly. And legislation it- 
self is a matter of growth; it is scarcely ever efficient at first, and 
only after experience has suggested the necessary alterations and 
amendments does it become potent.* 


Even those who most feared and despised Altgeld’s 
humanitarian principles knew well enough that his con- 
cern for the working classes had nothing in common with 
that vote-catching variety which vaunteth itself and is 
puffed up to enormous size just before election time but 
evaporates like a pricked bubble immediately after. In 
his inaugural address the new Governor made pointed 
reference to the need for more thorough legislation to 
ameliorate conditions created by ‘“‘the increasing density 
of population in our large cities, and the establishment of 
what has been called ‘the sweating system,’ whereby 
many people are made to work amid unsanitary condi- 
tions which constantly imperil the health of the commu- 
nity; and the employment of children in factories and 
shops, where they become stunted in both body and mind, 
and unfit for citizenship.” In line with this suggestion 
the State legislature passed, and Governor Altgeld ap- 
proved on June 17, 1893, an act which Henry D. Lloyd 
characterized at the time as ‘“‘the best anti-sweatshop law 
on the statute books of any civilized community.” 
Credit for this measure belongs chiefly to Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, then connected with Hull-House in Chicago; but 
without Governor Altgeld’s energetic cooperation with 
Mrs. Kelley and others who were pushing the bill, it is 
doubtful if the measure would have found its way into 
law. Another contributing factor of some importance 


*From a newspaper article of 1888 on the “Slave-Girls of Chicago.” 
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was a recent epidemic of contagious diseases in Chicago, 
the origin of which had been traced to the sweatshops. 
Without attempting to summarize in full this “act to 
regulate the manufacture of clothing, wearing apparel, 
and other articles in this state,” it should be said that the 
minimum age limit below which children were prohibited 
from working in factories, etc., was raised from thirteen 
years (the minimum set in 1891) to fourteen years. For 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of age, afhi- 
davits by parents or guardians certifying to their age, 
and affidavits from physicians certifying to their physical 
fitness for work, were prescribed. The employment of 
women was limited to eight hours a day. Finally, the 
act provided for a board, of factory inspectors, charged 
with enforcement of the act, and consisting of a chief 
inspector, an assistant, and ten deputies at least five of 
whom must be women. Governor Altgeld at once ap- 
pointed Mrs. Kelley chief inspector, a selection which 
could not possibly have been improved upon. 

Pertinent to this account of a measure which has 
been characterized as “marking the introduction of a 
new era in labor legislation” * is the following passage 
from Miss Jane Addams’s ‘“Twenty Years at Hull- 
House”’: 


Fifteen years ago [about 1894-95] the State of Illinois, as well 
as Chicago, exhibited many characteristics of the pioneer country 
in which untrammeled energy and an “early start” were still the 
most highly prized generators of success. Although this first labor 
legislation was but bringing Illinois into line with the nations in 
the modern industrial world, which “have long been obliged for 
their own sakes to come to the aid of the workers by which they 
live,—that the child, the young person, and the woman may be 


* “Centennial History of Illinois,” Volume V., page 178. 
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protected from their own weakness and necessity,”—nevertheless 
from the first it ran counter to the instinct and tradition, almost 
to the very religion, of the manufacturers of the state, who were 
for the most part self-made men. 

This first attempt in Illinois for adequate factory legislation 
also was associated in the minds of business men with radicalism, 
because the law was secured during the term of Governor Altgeld 
and was first enforced during his administration. While nothing 
in its genesis or spirit could be further from “anarchy” than fac- 
tory legislation, and while the first law in Illinois was still far 
behind Massachusetts and New York, the fact that Governor Alt- 
geld pardoned from the state’s prison the anarchists who had been 
sentenced there after the Haymarket riot, gave the opponents of 
this most reasonable legislation a quickly utilized opportunity to 
couple it with that detested word; the State document which ac- 
companied Governor Altgeld’s pardon gave these ungenerous critics 
a further opportunity because a magnanimous action was marred 
by personal rancor, betraying for the moment the infirmity of a 
noble mind. For all of these reasons this first modification of the 
undisturbed control of the aggressive captains of industry could 
not be enforced without resistance marked by dramatic episodes 
and revolts. ‘The inception of the law had already become asso- 
ciated with Hull-House, and when its ministration was also cen- 
tred there we inevitably received all the odium which these first 
efforts entailed. 


In a personal letter, Miss Addams also tells of a 
prominent Illinois business man who informed Governor 
Altgeld that he and his associates were closing a large 
factory and putting over the door this legend: “Closed 
because of the pernicious legislation in Illinois.” The 
Governor replied that he would be quite willing to have 
them close the factory if he might be permitted to change 
the legend to read: ‘‘Closed in the interests of the chil- 
dren of Illinois.” 
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Although certain excellent results were obtained un- 
der the State factory act during the first two years of its 
existence, in 1895 the measure shared the fate of nearly 
all such pioneer legislation which ran counter to the free- 
booting instincts and traditions of that time. On a test 
case carried by manufacturers to the Illinois Supreme 
Court, this latter body declared the eight-hour provision 
for women unconstitutional on the familiar ground that 
it abridged “‘freedom of contract.” Handicapped by that 
myopic vision with which an inscrutable providence 
seems to have endowed supreme courts, then and since, 
the Illinois archons could see no ‘“‘fair, just, and reason- 
able connection” between the limitation of working hours 
for women “‘and the public health, safety, or welfare pro- 
posed to be secured by it.” This decision seriously 
vitiated the effectiveness of the measure as a whole; and 
the process of emasculation was largely completed when 
in 1897 Governor Altgeld’s distinguished successor, John 
R. Tanner, removed Mrs. Kelley from office as chief fac- 
tory inspector and appointed in her place a factory super- 
intendent who had just previously been arrested and 
fined for open violation of the act. But at least the 
measure aroused public interest in the whole matter of 
factory legislation, and paved the way for a more effec- 
tive law, which was finally secured in 1904. 


Next to the protection of woman and child workers, 
the chief industrial reform advocated by Altgeld before 
and during his term as Governor was the creation of 
some public machinery for arbitrating disputes between 
employers and employed. As early as 1886 he pub- 
lished an extended argument in favor of State boards of 
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arbitration. Six years later, in his Labor Day speech 
at Elgin, he said: 


The great question must soon be determined as to what the 
State can do to prevent industrial strife and, in fact, a civil war. 
The question of protecting the noncombatants, that great por- 
tion of the community that has no personal interests in these strifes, 
that, consequently, wants them either entirely avoided or speedily 
adjusted, is being discussed. It is a question whether or not it is 
practical to enforce arbitration in these cases and make them sub- 
ject to law, as we do every other dispute between individuals. 
The time has come when we can no longer permit a civil war to 
be carried on between employer and employee. The law must step 
in promptly and protect all, and see that justice is done. "Teach 
the employer that he is not above the law and the employee that 
he is not beneath its notice. 


Again, in his inaugural address of January, 1893, Alt- 
geld recurred to this subject, in part as follows: 


The reign of law has so broadened in this century as to cover 
almost every other controversy between man and man, and in the 
development of society some way must be found to subject the so- 
called “labor controversies” to law. ‘This suggests the practicabil- 
ity of arbitration, and raises the question of the powers of the State 
in that regard. ‘There seems to be no doubt about the right of the 
State to make a thorough investigation and render a decision, but 
the difficulty arises in enforcing the decision . . . but the moral 
influence alone of a State decision would, in many cases, be sufh- 
cient to end a strike, and some of the States have adopted laws 
creating Boards of Arbitration with this end in view, while others 
have gone further and attempted, in certain cases, to enforce the 
decisions of Boards of Arbitration. 


Finally, in his proclamation of June 17, 1895, con- 
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vening the State legislature in special session, Governor 
Altgeld called for 


The enactment of such legislation as may be deemed necessary to 
create the proper machinery, agencies, or boards of conciliation, in- 
quiry, and arbitration in all cases where there is a dispute or dis- 
agreement between employer and employees, making special pro- 
visions in such legislation for thorough examination and investiga- 
tion by such board as to the causes giving rise to such disagreement 
or trouble, the actual facts and conditions connected therewith, and 
for reporting the same. 


Backed as it was by public sentiment still strongly 
agitated over the great railway strike of the preceding 
summer, this demand could not well be ignored; and in 
the closing hours of the special session the legislature en- 
acted a measure authorizing the appointment of a State 
board which, in any industrial dispute involving not less 
than twenty-five persons, is required to ‘“‘endeavor by 
mediation to effect an amicable settlement,” or it may 
act as a board of arbitration upon application by the em- 
ployer or the employees. But Governor Altgeld had 
recommended ‘‘such legislation as will enable the parties 
to the dispute, alone or with the aid of a county judge, 
to select their own board in each case so that there may 
be no question about its impartiality, on the one hand, 
and no unnecessary salary paid, on the other.” Ignor- 
ing this recommendation, the legislators voted for a 
standing board of three members, of whom one should 
be an employer of labor, one a working-man, and the 
third a person not belonging to either of these classes; 
and each was to receive an annual salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. It should in fairness be added, however, 
that the legislature was undoubtedly influenced in this 
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matter by the example of the Massachusetts board of 
arbitration and conciliation, which was similarly consti- 
tuted and had proved effective. But it was not taken into 
account that, unlike the situation in Illinois, industrial 
organization in Massachusetts had made but little prog- 
ress up to this time: the laborers, largely because of their 
collective weakness, were generally willing and even glad 
to submit their case to public arbitration; while the 
equally unorganized employers, realizing that the State 
board often saved them the trouble and expense of a 
strike or a lockout, were as a rule content to place them- 
selves under its jurisdiction. But in Illinois different 
conditions prevailed. Here there was no rough balance 
of industrial power. In some sections of the State (as 
in Chicago, for example) labor was so strongly organized 
as to hold the whip hand; in other sections (as in the 
soft-coal regions) organized capital could call the tune 
to which labor was bound to dance. ‘Thus one camp or 
the other, according to the region in which the dispute 
occurred, would generally elect to fight matters out 
rather than risk an adverse decision from the State ar- 
bitration board. As a result, the board’s services were 
seldom invoked, and it gradually fell into the sort of 
desuetude which seems to be the eventual fate of all such 
tribunals in this country. 


Two matters of minor importance in the field of 
Illinois labor legislation during Governor Altgeld’s 
régime call for brief mention in this chapter. Toward 
the close of its 1893 session the State legislature ap- 
proved a measure submitting to popular vote a proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution providing that “the 
General Assembly shall have power and it shall be its 
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duty to enact and provide for the enforcement of all laws 
that it shall deem necessary to regulate and control con- 
tract conditions and relations existing or arising from 
time to time between corporations and their employees.” 
This proposed amendment, was duly submitted to the peo- 
ple and failed of passage—partly because of public in- 
difference and partly because the legislative disposition 
to intermeddle with corporate affairs had hitherto re- 
dounded to the advantage of certain unscrupulous legis- 
lators more than to anyone else concerned. 

At the same session of the State legislature a law was 
passed, and went into effect shortly after, which declared 
it a misdemeanor for an employer to forbid his employ- 
ees the privilege of belonging to any lawful labor organi- 
zation. A fine of not to exceed one hundred dollars, or 
a jail term of not to exceed six months, or both, was 
stipulated as the legal punishment for each offense. 
This measure seems never to have been enforced. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MISCELLANEOUS REFORMS 


Nor the least arduous of Governor Altgeld’s labors for 
the good of the State whose affairs he had been called 
upon to administer was his constant and determined 
effort to secure some reform in the existing system of 
taxation. Conceived in economic ignorance, brought 
forth in political ineptitude, and administered in corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, that system was in Altgeld’s day and 
to some extent still remains ‘‘a blot upon the fair page of 
Illinois history.” * It is based upon the revenue law of 
1872, which carried out the provisions of the constitution 
of 1870; but in reality the general property tax, by far 
the most important source of State revenue, dates from a 
much earlier period. Since 1872 the only noteworthy 
legislative innovation in this field has been the adoption 
in 1895 of an inheritance tax, which was increased and 
made progressive in 1909. 

In his preelection speeches Altgeld had frequently 
urged the necessity of tax reform, declaring that ‘our 
present revenue law is everywhere felt to be a patchwork 
and a botch. A well-digested, comprehensive, and just 
revenue system for this great city [Chicago] and this 
great State is the need of the hour, and attempts will be 
made to create one.” Likewise, in many addresses and 

* Thus characterized in the “Centennial History of Illinois,” Volume 
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messages after he became Governor, he repeatedly 
emphasized the need for new and better laws in this 


important field. A typical indictment of the existing 
evils is embodied in this passage from his general message 
to the State legislature of 1895: 


Whatever may be said of the theory of our revenue system in 
this State, it is, in its practical workings, a giant of injustice. 
Under it the great concentrations of wealth contribute compara- 
tively little, while the owners of small and moderate sized proper- 
ties are forced to bear nearly all the burdens of the government. 
The personal property of the very rich is scarcely taxed at all. 
There are thousands of men in this State who have great fortunes 
invested in stocks, bonds, and other forms of personal property, 
upon which they do not pay a dollar, yet they enjoy all of the edu- 
cational facilities, all of the protection and other advantages of 
the government just as much as their neighbors do, and, curiously 
enough, these are very often the men who have most to say about 
patriotism and the duties of citizenship. ‘The failure to assess 
personal property is due in part to the fact that there is no method 
of compelling every man to honestly state what he has. Again, in 
the assessment of real estate the greatest inequality is found be- 
tween the assessments of small and the assessments on valuable 
pieces of property. . . . Most of the injustice in the assessment of 
tangible property, such as real estate, is directly due to corruption. 
It is found that large holders of real estate first employ agents to 
manage it and to keep the taxes down. ‘These agents have a go- 
between who arranges with some assistant assessor, whereby, for a 
consideration, the assessment on certain pieces of property is low- 
ered so that the property owner saves from five to ten times the 
amount he advances to the assessor. The result of all this is that 
the men of moderate means, the men of small holdings, pay from 
two to four times as much in proportion to their ability as do the 
very wealthy, who do more in every way to increase the expense 
of the government. The moderate property holder rarely ever 
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calls for extra police protection, and never for military protection. 
The large property holders use both. . . . 

Another source of great injustice is the fact that almost every 
great interest has managed to get special legislation changing the 
method of listing its property. This makes uniformity of assess- 
ment between different kinds of property impossible. If the pres- 
ent system could be entirely wiped out, and a simple statute enacted 
providing that everything that has a market value shall be assessed, 
either at that market value, or at a certain fixed per cent of its 
market value, it would, at least, make fair assessment a possibility. 
It is the wilderness of legislation as to detail that has produced the 
present monstrosity. 


A prominent target for Governor Altgeld’s criticism, 
and for the criticism of most impartial students of tax- 
ation methods in Illinois, was the State board of equal- 
ization. This body, made up of one member from each 
Congressional district of the State, “is supposed to labor 
simply for a fair and equal assessment throughout the 
State and then to levy an assessment upon the corpor- 
ations which will be in keeping with the assessment levied 
upon other property.’ In practice, however, as Altgeld 
pointed out, the board “has demonstrated conclusively 
that a fair equalization between the different counties of 
the State by a board thus composed cannot be had, and 
second, that a fair assessment of corporate property by 
such a board seems to be an impossibility.” In support 
of this second contention, he cited the case of the Pullman 
company, which “‘has in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
of property upon which it pays no taxes whatsoever.” * 
During his second year in office, Governor Altgeld had 
appealed to the board at some length regarding the 
Pullman assessment. ‘But my appeal wasinvain. The 


#* General message to the State legislature, January 9, 1895. 
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board left the assessment practically as it was. I was 
subsequently told that the only effect of my address was 
to cause some of the members of the board to raise their 
price and force the Pullman Company to come and see 
them.” Another class of confirmed tax shirkers upon 
whom the Governor shed a good deal of uncomfortable 
illumination consisted of the great Chicago newspapers. 
One such paper, he pointed out, paid taxes on an assess- 
ment of only $18,000 during the same year in which it 
had refused a cash offer of $3,000,000 for its property. 

For his crusade against existing taxation evils, Gover- 
nor Altgeld was provided with much effective ammu- 
nition by the special report on taxation in Illinois pre- 
pared and issued in 1894 by the State bureau of labor 
statistics, under the able direction of George A. Schilling. 
Contrary to the usual fate of such official documents, 
this report achieved a circulation rivalling that of many 
“best-selling” novels. 

But for all his vigorous denunciation of inequalities 
and injustices in the State taxation system, and his re- 
peated demands for legislative redress, Altgeld could not 
break down the impassive resistance of those who bene- 
fitted directly or indirectly from conditions as they were. 
The Democratic legislature of 1893 would do nothing, 
and the Republican legislature of two years later was 
even less inclined to heed the Governor’s demands. Ina 
speech before the Democratic State convention at Peoria, 
on June 23, 1896, Altgeld said: 


We have in this State a revenue system that has for many years 
been regarded as a monster of injustice under which the very 
wealthy escape taxation and the farmers and people of moderate 
means have their burdens doubled. ‘Two years ago the Republican 
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party elected an overwhelming majority of the legislature of this 
State, but that legislature, instead of carrying out the will of the 
people, embarked upon a career of corruption such as had never 
been seen before. Corporations doing a legitimate business were 
threatened with adverse legislation and were blackmailed with 
organized ferocity, while the rights of the people were attempted 
to be bartered away in the most shameless and open manner, for 
boodle. So ferocious did it become in the pursuit of ill-gotten 
gains that it seemed to be almost incompetent to attend to the legiti- 
mate business of the State. It was urged at the general session 
and then again at the special session to relieve our people of this 
unjust system of taxation by passing a just revenue law, but acting 
under the influence of men who grow rich by tax dodging, it not 
only refused to do anything, but finally, in the most supine manner, 
adjourned and hurried away at the dictation of the political boss 
who was then chairman of the Republican machine and is now its 
candidate for governor. 


The enactment of one constructive taxation measure 
must, however, be credited to the legislature of 1895—if, 
indeed, that body is entitled to credit for giving legal 
form to a proposal which, while it disturbed no vested 
interests, was yet backed by a considerable majority of the 
State’s voters, and had been vigorously pressed by the 
Governor from the day of his inauguration. This was 
the law adopting an inheritance tax for Illinois. Such a 
law had long been in successful operation in other States. 
It was particularly urged in Governor Altgeld’s general 
message of January 9, 1895, and met with no especial 
resistance when introduced in both branches of the 
legislature about the middle of the session. As even- 
tually enacted, it received the Governor’s signature June 
15, and became operative on the first day of the following 
month. There is no need to describe this Illinois law in 
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detail here. In main outline it follows the provisions and 
methods adopted in other States. 

A word should be said here concerning the assertion, 
once commonly made and still occasionally heard, that 
Altgeld was an advocate of the so-called single tax. Un- 
questionably, he deplored the system whereby a passive 
land-owner may become rich through community effort,* 
and he looked forward to some sort of legislation that 
should do away with this manifest injustice. Unquestion- 
ably also, he was an ardent admirer of Henry George; 
and in an eloquent memorial address on the latter, he 
expressed the opinion that George had made “almost 
as great an impression on the economic thought of the 
age as Darwin did on the world of science.” But his 
published utterances contain little or nothing to warrant 
the assertion that he ever directly committed himself 
to the single tax doctrine. 


Closely associated with Governor Altgeld’s interest 
in taxation reform are his efforts to secure certain 
long-needed alterations in and additions to the State 
constitution. These efforts had chief reference to im- 
provements in the existing revenue system, although 
other matters of considerable importance were involved 
also. In his inaugural address of January, 1893, 
Altgeld suggested the need of constitutional revision in 
the following sentences: 


There is a widespread conviction that the present revenue sys- 
tem of our State results in the greatest inequalities and injustice 
in the matter of taxation. ‘The subject is too great to be consid- 
ered at present. Various measures in relation to it will no doubt 


*See “Live Questions,” pages 260-26. 
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be presented to your consideration, the most important of which 
is, perhaps, the question, whether any comprehensive change can 
be made without a revision of our constitution. In the past our 
State has revised its constitution at intervals of thirty and twenty- 
two years. 

A number of questions have arisen in the development of recent 
years, relating to various subjects on which legislation is needed, 
but where there seem to be constitutional difficulties in the way. 
This is especially true of the revenue system and of the question 
of enlarging the elective franchise, on which latter subject the law 
is left in a condition of uncertainty that is not creditable to the 
intelligence of our people. 


These suggestions bore fruit in a joint resolution 
introduced in the legislative session of 1893, and thus 
reciting the conditions calling for remedy by consti- 
tutional revision or amendment: 


We are prevented in a great measure from redeeming the pledges 
we made to the people of the State . . . by constitutional obstacles 
and restrictions; and 

Whereas, the inadequacy of that constitution to meet the de- 
mands of present and future conditions has caused bitter complaint 
among the people and much just discontentment, and 

Whereas, there are weighty social and economic issues per- 
sistently pressing upon us and demanding solution, and yet cannot 
be squarely met and intelligently solved with the present consti- 
tution in the way; and 

Whereas, the present revenue system is flagrantly unfair, un- 
equal and, consequently, unjust in its operation; and 

Whereas, our present judicial system is complicated, cumber- 
some and subject to gross abuse in unnecessary delay in our courts, 
thus unduly shielding the guilty from deserved punishment and 
working injustice to the innocent, especially discriminating against 


the poor man. 
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The resolution to which these preliminary clauses led 
up was passed by the Senate with only one dissenting 
vote, but failed of passage in the House. Thereupon a 
joint resolution of somewhat similar tenor was intro- 
duced in the lower branch and received a vote of sixty- 
seven in its favor and sixty-four opposing; but as a 
resolution of this nature requires for its passage the 
concurrence of two-thirds of all members elected, it was 
lost. 


Altgeld’s keen interest in civil service improvement 
will be made more apparent in a succeeding chapter 
dealing with his conduct of the State charitable 
institutions. In the present connection, however, some- 
thing must be said of the civil service law for cities 
enacted (largely as a result of his own efforts) by the 
State legislature in 1895. Up to that year the spoils 
system had flourished with little or no hindrance in the 
appointments to public office in Illinois; but soon after 
Altgeld’s assumption of the governorship agitation in 
favor of reform began to assume formidable propor- 
tions. In Chicago the state of things under the old 
order had become especially odious, and in order to 
effect a remedy a movement was started by the Civic 
Federation and the Civil Service Reform League to 
secure legislation establishing the merit system in that 
city. A bill drawn by a committee representing these 
organizations was introduced in the legislature in 
January, 1895, and was passed in March, receiving the 
signature of Governor Altgeld and going into effect 
immediately. But it was an optional law, applying 
only to such cities as might adopt it by popular vote. 
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However, in less than two weeks after it became oper- 
ative it was adopted by the voters of Chicago, the 
majority in its favor being nearly fifty thousand; and 
similar action was afterward taken by Evanston, Spring- 
field, and Waukegan. Like other early laws of the sort, 
this measure failed of its purpose in many respects; but 
it was still so moderately successful that in 1905, three 
years after Altgeld’s death, its provisions were made 
applicable to the appointment of employees in the State 
charitable institutions. 


When Altgeld became Governor of Illinois, land- 
conveyancing in the State had long been subject to a 
clumsy and expensive system, and it was rendered 
especially cumbersome in Chicago by the destruction of 
the official records of land-titles in the great fire of 1871. 
In the absence of these records, certain abstracts made by 
private hands and in the possession of various wealthy 
corporations were resorted to whenever a piece of real 
estate was transferred or mortgaged; and the expense 
and delay involved were serious. As a large holder 
of real estate, Governor Altgeld was particularly alive 
to the need of reform in this matter, and when the 
report prepared by a commission to study the subject 
was presented to him he exerted his influence for the 
speedy passage of a law embodying the commission’s 
recommendations. ‘This statute, adopting the provisions 
of the now well known Torrens system of land- 
conveyancing, was passed by the State legislature in 
June, 1895; but in 1897 it was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Illinois supreme court, on the ground 
that it placed judicial power in the hands of the recorder 
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titles was assigned to the courts of equity in the s 
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titles; and in this amended form the law was p smptly 


passed again. 


Limitations of space make it necessary to omit de-— 
tailed mention of several minor reform measures en-— 
acted during Governor Altgeld’s administration * and 
of various other plans and endeavors for the public good, — 
to which he gave the best that was in him. But this 
chapter must not be closed without finding place for the — 
following tribute, by Judge Edward Osgood Brown, to 
Altgeld’s services in behalf of the great Chicago park 7) 
system: 


He loved Chicago and be loved [limos even more. I was 
brought into frequent effcial contact with him while I was the [| 
legal adviser of the Limcolm Park Commissioners, during his ad- 
ministration. Whatever ignorant or prejudiced criticsm may 
have said, I com bear witmess from the most intimate per- . 
sonal knowledge that the great pleasure grounds of the people were 
the subject of his constant and watchful care with an eye single 
to the greatest benefit to be obtained from them for the greatest 
number of people. ‘That the Lake Shore, which had been largely 
lost to the public south of the Chicago River, should be preserved = 
north of the River to the northern limit of Lake View asthe bass 
of suitable recreation grounds to be built on the submerged hak 
lows of Lake Michigan, for the use of the countless multitedes 


* As for example, in the eld of educational affairs, the substivation of 
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Wik are to follow us, was one of the projects closest to his heart. 
_ Those pleasure grounds have been assured for the future, and they 
will be an enduring monument of Governor Altgeld’s administra- 
tion which he would most appreciate.* 


From an address before the Chicago Historical Society, December 
5, 1905. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NOTHING stands out more conspicuously and creditably 
in the record of Altgeld’s administrative achievements as 
Governor of Illinois than his services to the State 
university. ‘‘He raised this institution,” according to 
its distinguished ex-president, Dr. Edmund J. James, 
“from a comparatively insignificant country college to 
the rank of a great school of learning, the foundations 
of which are broad and deep. . . . He marked an epoch 
in the educational life and interest in this commonwealth.” 

Unlike so many successful men whose education has 
been for the most part self-acquired, Altgeld was never 
inclined to disparage the advantages of a college train- 
ing. At the same time, he did not exaggerate its im- 
portance or think of it as an end in itself. ‘‘While a 
college education is invaluable, it is not the end and 
aim of life. It is only a training to begin work. .. . 
Education means training, not memorizing or stuffing. 
The mind must be a workshop, not a storehouse.” * 
He felt that public education, particularly in the 
colleges, should be mainly directed toward fitting the 
young to meet “the great practical problems which con- 
front them”—not so much the bread-and-butter prob- 
lems of the individual as the large social problems of 
the community. Closely allied with this feeling was his 

* Address to the graduating class at the University of Illinois, June 
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inveterate belief that the purposes and methods of 
education should before all else be democratic: the young 
should never be “‘educated out of or away from the 
spirit that prevails among the people.” 

Upon taking up his duties as Governor at the beginning 
of 1893, Altgeld found in the University of Illinois an 
educational institution which, whatever its shortcomings 
in other respects, was at least thoroughly practical and 
thoroughly democratic. Established some twenty-five 
years before, under the terms of the Morrill Land Grant 
Act, as the “Illinois Industrial University” (this name 
was changed in 1885 to the present form), it had so far 
been a useful though relatively unimportant school of 
agricultural and mechanical arts. In 1892 the university 
activities were carried on in four antiquated buildings, 
by a faculty of twenty-six professors and twelve sub- 
ordinate teachers, all over-worked and under-paid; and 
the student enrollment was less than six hundred. To 
meet expenses, the income from endowment had from the 
beginning been eked out by a biennial legislative grant, 
always niggardly in amount and always grudgingly con- 
ferred. Still, according to its official historian, the 
institution had ‘‘somehow found its feet and maintained 
its place against financial difficulties, legislative neglect, 
the hostility of some interests and the contempt of others, 
but without achieving real character as a university.” * 

With the advent of Governor Altgeld’s administra- 
tion, an unwonted attitude of friendliness toward the 
university began almost immediately to make itself 
felt from the direction of Springfield. Encouraged by 
this phenomenon, Dr. Thomas Burrill (then acting head 
of the institution) determined to alter the customary 


® Allan Nevins, “The University of Illinois,” page 1x. 
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practice of asking the State legislature for no more than 
the bare necessities of existence, and early in 1893 he in- 
duced the trustees to make application for the wholly un- 
precedented sum of $551,500. Of this amount the larg- 
est part was desired for new buildings—a library, an 
engineering hall, and a museum. The legislature, com- 
mitted as all newly-elected public bodies are to a policy of 
strict economy, was at first inclined to deal with this re- 
quest after the manner of the almshouse beadle with Oli- 
ver Twist. The senate committee voted at once to 
eliminate the desired sum for new buildings, and to re- 
duce the requested appropriation for general funds to the 
amount of the previous biennial grant—$96,o00. But 
in this thrifty plan they were reckoning without a new 
and important element. Through the efforts of Henry 
M. Dunlap, an alumnus of the university who had just 
been elected to the State senate, a delay was secured in 
reporting the bill out of committee. Meanwhile, Gover- 
nor Altgeld, ably seconded by Dr. Burrill and Senator 
Dunlap, brought such effectual pressure to bear that at a 
second meeting the committee evinced a _ thorough 
change of heart, recommending the sum of $120,000 
asked for general expenses and $160,000 for a new 
engineering hall. The appropriation bill as finally 
passed provided for a total of $295,700, or more than 
twice the amount of any former biennial grant. 

This victory marked a definite turning point in the 
university's history. The next two years witnessed a 
notable reinforcement of all the existing facilities, and 
the creation of several much-needed departments or 
courses. But Altgeld considered that only a very modest 
beginning had been made toward meeting the institution’s 
needs and developing its possibilities. In comparison 
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with several other State universities of the middle west 
at this time, it was still of minor rank; and it had not yet 
succeeded in gaining popular recognition and support 
within the borders of its own State. Among Chicago- 
ans, in particular, it was held in scant esteem; even in 
1894 a Chicago newspaper could still speak of it as “a 
bucolic school in the interior, awarding .diplomas of 
husbandry to graduates thereof at stated intervals.” 
In his general message of January, 1895, to the newly 
assembled State legislature, Altgeld said: 


For many years there has been maintained at Champaign, in this 
State, partly at State expense, a university, now known as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. For some reason our people do not seem to 
know much about it. By many it is regarded as an agricultural 


school. . . . I submit that Illinois should have one of the great- 
est educational institutions on earth. We have the wealth, the 
people, and the enterprise to make it. . . . I most earnestly urge a 


liberal policy toward this institution of learning. 


With the installation of Dr. Andrew Sloan Draper as 
president of the university in the fall of 1894, Alt- 
geld’s relations with and services to that institution 
entered upon a much more intimate and greatly enlarged 
phase. In training, experience, temperament, and ideals, 
the two men had much incommon. Both had risen from 
the humblest beginnings as farm boys; both had had a 
legal training, but lacked the advantages of a general 
education; both had served in several public offices, and 
knew the devious ways of politics. As it was said of 
Draper, so it might with equal truth be said of Altgeld, 
that he was ‘‘a man of simplicity, directness, of firmness 
of will and unswerving insistence on his aims, and of 
broad vision remarkably free from prejudices. The 
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downright quality about him was unmistakable; when he 
had once taken a position his friends and enemies knew 
where he stood. He believed in plainness but substan- 
tiality.’ * In its then stage of development, Draper 
was an almost ideal head.for the State university; and 
in Governor Altgeld he had an almost ideal ally and 
coadjutor. The two men worked in sympathetic co- 
operation from the first, and as a result of their aggres- 
sive efforts the university “passed from a shrinking pre- 
tender to State favor to an institution whose power was 
recognized from Chicago to Cairo.” Of their early 
association and its results, the following account is taken 
from Mr. Allan Nevins’s history of the University of 
Illinois: 


It was a large factor in the success of Dr. Draper’s first years 
that John P. Altgeld was in the Governor’s chair when he took 
his seat. Altgeld was the first State executive to realize that the 
interests of the people were bound up with making the University 
powerful and comprehensive—as he expressed it in one executive 
message, “a complete university in the highest meaning of the 
term.” On the first day of the President’s service, Altgeld came 
to Urbana to see him. ‘He talked of the things he wanted done,” 
said Dr. Draper; “they were good things to do and showed that 
his sympathies were genuine and that he had given not a little 
thought to an involved and rather depressed situation. He wanted 
more buildings, more teachers, more students, more carrying of 
liberal learning to all the people and all the interests of the State, 
and much more money to do things with. It was a little surpris- 
ing to hear a live Governor talk like that.” He reassured Draper, 
who was a conservative Republican, that there was nothing in his 
radical political views to alarm the University. Altgeld, indeed, 
was not the anarchist he was reputed to be—he was never more 


* Allan Nevins, “The University of Illinois,’ page 154, 
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than a progressive with an intense belief in democracy and the 
rights of the poor. It is true that he felt for the unfortunate 
too blindly, that he hated his opponents unreasonably, and that he 
read too much German Socialism,* but this never affected the work 
he did for the University. He was the first Governor to attend 
as many Trustees’ meetings as possible, and to visit the University 
frequently; and he and Draper were soon fast friends. 

Upon one fact he and the President were emphatically agreed— 
the deplorable one-sidedness of the University’s development. The 
agricultural college was improving, the engineering college one of 
the first in the West and of the three largest in the country, the 
college of science favorably known for its research; but the Uni- 
versity was so ill-equipped for the teaching of literature, history, 
the languages, business, economics, and law that no far-sighted 
student would attend it to pursue these branches. Altgeld sym- 
pathized with those of limited means as much as he disliked the 
rich, and he reasoned that endowed universities were likely to be 
open exclusively to the well-to-do. He wished all the poor youth 
of the State to have the same educational opportunities as children 
of the wealthy, and believed that only a well-supported, well- 
rounded State institution could guarantee this. Nor did he wish 
to strengthen the liberal studies alone, but he thought that no 
matter what advanced or professional training an Illinoisan might 
desire, he ought not to feel it necessary to leave the State-supported 
schools; and he lent his whole support to the policy of expansion 
which was to found the law school, the medical school, the schools 
of pharmacy and dentistry, and to strengthen the graduate school. 
He was undoubtedly helped in this by two factors: the feeling in 
Springfield that it would be well if the Democrats could claim to 


* This is a very common misconception. There is no direct evidence 
that Altgeld was ever particularly interested in, or even particularly 
conversant with, German socialism. He was simply a whole-hearted be- 
liever in the theory that private monopolies should be converted into 
public monopolies—that monopolies should exist, if they exist at all, for 
the benefit of all the people rather than of a few individuals, This, as 
he said, “is not State socialism; it is simply protecting the people, and 
therefore is democracy in its broadest sense.” 
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have been the first to put the State University upon its feet, and 
the slight nettling of legislative pride by the huge growth of the 
University of Chicago under the Rockefeller and other millions. 
Altgeld soon had an opportunity to redeem his promises to 
Draper. In the spring of 1895 the University asked the Legisla- 
ture for a total of $502,300, the principal items being for a library, 
a President’s house, a heating plant, an observatory, and $180,000 
for operating expenses for the biennium. Senator Dunlap guided 
the bill through the upper chamber without trouble, but the House 
leaders demanded the striking out of the appropriation for the 
library. While Dunlap, through friends in the House, had action 
deferred, President Draper, Prof. Burrill, and Mr. Pillsbury 
[secretary of the university] reached Springfield after an all-night 
journey in a hack and local train, and at seven o’clock telephoned 
Gov. Altgeld of the danger to the most important feature of the 
bill. Altgeld promised to bring the Democrats on the appropria- 
tions committee into line if the three would split the Republican 
opposition, and this was done. Committee action had already been 
taken to place in the House bill certain small items, as for the ob- 
servatory, which had been omitted in the Senate bill; and when 
the library was again provided for, the measure the House re- 
ceived for passage actually carried more than had the measure 
which Dunlap pushed through the upper body. House leaders 
were as angry as Altgeld and the University were pleased, and 
the chairman of the appropriations committee telegraphed Draper 
for permission to substitute for the library an appropriation for 
the President’s House, which had been omitted. It was of course 
refused (the House was built from the proceeds of some outlying 
land), and the appropriation as finally made reached $422,000. 


From the first day of his association with the university, 
Governor Altgeld laid particular stress upon the desir- 
ability of adding courses in law and medicine to the ex- 
isting curriculum. In conjunction with the State Bar 
Association and Dr. Burrill, he had made plans early in 
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his administration for the addition of a law school; and 
negotiations for establishing the medical department 
began in 1894, which the Chicago College of Physicians 
and Surgeons offered its property and good will to the 
university for a sum not exceeding $160,000, the price 
to be fixed by a joint committee of appraisal. But delays 
and difficulties lay in the path of both these projects. 
Meanwhile, Altgeld was eager to make some sort of 
beginning, however humble—as is evident from the 
following letter, written to President Draper in March, 
1896: 


Dear Doctor: 

‘You will remember that some time ago I talked with you about 
starting some law lectures and also some lectures in medicine this 
winter at the University, making them, of course, free, and allow- 
ing the students to attend at will, the purpose being to take the 
preliminary steps or lay the foundation for opening a regular law 
department and medical department of the University, next fall. 

I hope you will be able to do this without much further delay, 
as I regard it as very important to take these preliminary steps now 
and, as it were, make a beginning for the law and medical course, 
as I am exceedingly anxious that your institution shall be a com- 
plete university in the highest meaning of the term before the ex- 
piration of my term of office. 

I think there will be no trouble whatever in getting volunteer 
lectures in both law and medicine delivered this spring, and I will 
assist in securing lecturers if you will make the other preliminary 
arrangements. 

With assurances of high regard, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Joun P. ALTGELD. 


After the legislature had refused an appropriation for 
establishing a school of law, Altgeld urged the uni- 
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versity trustees to use for this purpose some general 
funds not received from the State. His plan was 
adopted in 1897, when $7,000 became available; and 
from this humble beginning has grown what is now an 
important department of the institution. In the same 
year a tentative agreement was consummated under which 
the Chicago College of Physicians and Surgeons became 


affliated with the university as the latter’s school of — 
medicine. Closely allied with this department is the. 


school of pharmacy, established in 1896, when the uni- 
versity absorbed the Chicago College of Pharmacy. 
The location of the schools of medicine and pharmacy in 
Chicago has done much, as Altgeld wisely foresaw, to 
create and maintain an interest in the university on the 
part of Chicagoans, and to enlist the support of Chicago 
business interests. . 


At the time of his retirement from the governorship 
of Illinois, in January, 1897, nothing else in Altgeld’s 
public career had given him such unalloyed pride and 
satisfaction as the work which he had accomplished in de- 
veloping the State university. Here, he rightly felt, was 
at least one achievement of his which was beyond the 
reach of misinterpretation or detraction, which could not 
be clouded by even the most virulent of his enemies. But 
the fates did not know how to be kind to John P. Alt- 
geld; and in this, as in all the main endeavors of his life, 
he was destined to feel the force of their disfavor. 
The blow fell now with a peculiarly unjust and em- 
bittering cruelty. Its nature is disclosed in the following 
extract from a long letter written by Altgeld to his 
friend Judge Lambert Tree, in May, 1897: 
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Personally I have had what the parrot described to its mistress 
as “‘a hell of a time.” . . . Worst of all, Mr. Spalding, the Presi- 
dent of the Globe Savings Bank and the treasurer of the State 
University at Champaign, has failed and it looks as if the institu- 
tion would lose several hundred thousand dollars. Of course all 
these things are charged to me, and while I am in no way re- 
sponsible and do not mind the abuse, I am nearly heartbroken 
over the loss to the University. I had done more for that insti- 
tution than all the other Governors put together. Through my 
aid it erected six great buildings during my administration and 
added several important departments and literally leaped forward 
and bid fair towards becoming one of the greatest institutions of 
learning on the American continent. I would as soon have been 
paralyzed as to have had anything happen to this institution. 


In view of the great Democratic victory in the election 
of November, 1892, and the coming to power of the first 
Democratic State administration in Illinois for many 
years, it seems that the trustees of the university had 
decided that it would be both courteous and expedient to 
place the selection of at least one of the university 
officers in the hands of the new Governor. The latter 
had no power to make the appointment in his own right; 
it was merely proposed that he should name a candidate 
whom the board of trustees might appoint. There were 
byt two university offices that came within the scope of 
tits arrangement—that of secretary and that of treas- 
urer. The trustees decided that it would be to the best 
interests of the institution to retain the secretary (W. L. 
Pillsbury) then in office, and to suggest that the Governor 
name a successor to John W. Bunn, who had served as 
treasurer of the university since its founding in 1867. 


Altgeld proposed.the name of Charles W. Spalding, 
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president of the Globe Savings Bank in Chicago; and the 
trustees accordingly appointed Spalding as treasurer. 
As a result of the long-prevailing financial depression, 
Spalding’s bank failed in April, 1897; and shortly after, 
grave irregularities were discovered in his accounts as 
treasurer of the university. An investigation disclosed 
that of some $555,000 in bonds and cash with which the 
treasurer was entrusted, all but about $125,000 had been 
misapplied. Spalding had made use of these funds in 
an endeavor to tide over his own financial crisis, and 
when it became necessary to replace them he was unable 
to do so. Part of the defalcation was later recovered, 
and the remainder was promptly made good by a State 
appropriation; so that in the outcome the university 
suffered no direct loss. Spalding was sentenced to a 
penitentiary term. 

As the above account indicates, Governor Altgeld had 
nothing to do with the removal of Bunn, whose long 
service as university treasurer had been both efficient and 
honorable; and he had not directly appointed Bunn’s 
successor, Spalding. In effect, however, he was re- 
sponsible for Spalding’s appointment. Even so, the 
most that could be justly charged against him in the un- 
happy result was that he had made a serious error of 
judgment. For his confidence in Spalding’s integrity, 
Altgeld paid heavily on his own account, through the 
loss of personal funds in the failure of Spalding’s bank. 
But the newspapers of Chicago, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, seized hungrily upon the incident as a heaven- 
sent opportunity to harry their favorite quarry; and if 
Altgeld had raided the university treasury in person he 
could scarcely have been treated with more extreme con- 
tumely in the press. This attack had the desired effect 
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of not only besmirching Altgeld’s personal and political 
reputation but discrediting in large degree the entire 
State administration of which he had been the head. 
Coming as it did on the top of several other serious re- 
versals of fortune, the whole affair was all but fatal to 
his mind and health; indeed, for months afterward it 
was expected that he could live but a short time. 

Although necessarily dealt with here at some length, 
this untoward incident has little if any importance in 
the larger view that has long been taken of Altgeld’s 
association with the University of Illinois. The es- 
sential fact is that by his aggressive and devoted exer- 
tions in behalf of the university at perhaps the most 
critical period of its career he laid the foundations for 
all the splendid development that has attended its later 
history. In permanently changing the attitude of the 
State legislature from indifferent picayunishness to en- 
lightened liberality toward the higher educational inter- 
ests of Illinois, he performed a service to the common- 
wealth which it would be difficult to over-value. When, 
some ten years after Altgeld’s death, a measure was 
being pushed to provide a public statue of him in Chicago, 
ex-president Edmund J. James urged that a second 
statue be erected on the campus of the University of 
Illinois. But the university itself is in large part a monu- 
ment to Altgeld’s endeavors. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OTHER STATE INSTITUTIONS 


UNTIL well into the present century, there was little 
unified control over the public charitable institutions of 
Illinois save that exercised by the Governor of the State 
through his power of appointing and removing the 
officials of such institutions. Each of the latter had its 
own independent board or commission charged with the 
duties of management, the members of which, as well 
as the working officials under their supervision, were 
appointed directly by the Governor. Some slight de- 
gree of centralized regulation was provided in 1869 
through the creation of a State board of charities, con- 
sisting of five members appointed by the Governor; 
but its powers were limited rather strictly to making 
inspections and investigations, giving advice, offer- 
ing recommendations, and submitting reports to the 
Governor and legislature, so that it possessed no real 
executive or controlling authority. Under this system, 
or lack of system, the management of each institution 
(consisting too often of politicians who had been 
appointed to their places for no other reason than that 
they were loyal party workers in need of jobs) was 
virtually a law unto itself, and could conduct matters as 
it pleased with little fear of exposure or removal. 

In his preelection speeches of 1892, Altgeld had 


thrown much light on the deplorable condition of affairs 
222 
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in many of the State institutions, citing definite facts and 
figures as to official inefficiency and (in some cases) 
corruption which were startling even for that period of 
lax public morality. When he came to the Governor’s 
chair he at once set about doing everything within his 
power to remedy these conditions. His first step was 
the customary procedure commonly known in party 
politics as “turning the rascals out.” But he did not 
follow this up with the no less customary procedure of 
installing a new set of rascals in their places. On the 
theory that those whom he placed in charge of the State 
institutions should be in thorough sympathy with his ad- 
ministration, most (though by no means all) of his ap- 
pointees were Democrats; * but at the same time he in- 
sisted upon certain standards of fitness and capability in 
his appointments which spread consternation in the ranks 
of the place-hunters and brought the party bosses scurry- 
ing to Springfield in indignant protest. As was remarked 
by The Outlook shortly after his death, one of the princi- 
pal things upon which rests his reputation as Governor of 
Illinois is ‘tthe moral force he showed in keeping the 
spoilsmen out of the State’s charitable institutions.” Nor 
was he content merely to appoint good men (and women) 
‘to office. and then leave these persons to their own devices. 
Instead, he was constantly vigilant and insistent that they 

* That Altgeld was willing to disregard the claims of party allegiance 


upon occasion is evidenced by the following note, written to Colonel 
James A. Sexton of Chicago, on May 31, 1894: “It seems to me that you 
ought to stay on that Soldiers’ Home Board. I want a representative 
soldier there to represent the Republicans, and even if you can’t have 
your way about the patronage of the institution (to which I have paid no 
attention), you can at least keep an eye on everything that is going on 
and see that the old soldiers there get the best treatment that is possible 
under the law to give them. I am very anxious that the Soldiers’ Home 
be made, if it is not already, the very best institution of that kind in 
the world. Kindly think about this and write me again.” 
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should perform their full duty both to the public and to 
the inmates of the institutions which they had been ap- 
pointed to administer. Twice during his term of office, 
once in 1893 and again in 1894, he called the trustees and 
superintendents of the State charitable institutions to- 
gether at Springfield and told them plainly just what he 
required of them. Not often has an American executive 
in the palmiest days of the spoils system sounded such a 
note as is struck in the following extract from Altgeld’s 
address at the first of these conferences: 


My instructions have been not to employ anybody, no matter 
by’ whom recommended or urged, unless it was reasonably ap- 
parent that he, or she, was honest and competent and would do 
efficient work; and further, that nobody must be retained for one 
hour after it became apparent that he, or she, was not the right 
person for the place, and that political pressure must be absolutely 
disregarded in passing upon a case of this kind; that only the 
best interests of the institution must be considered. But, not- 
withstanding these instructions, we have had trouble in certain 
localities. ‘That was one reason why I wished to have you meet 
here today, and I wish now to repeat and emphasize these in- 
structions; that the whole energy of the superintendents and of 
the trustees, and of everybody connected with the management, 
shall be bent to place these institutions upon the very highest 
plane of excellence and superiority possible, and that no personal 
considerations, no considerations of friendship or political patron- 
age, must be permitted to stand in the way one minute. 


To those trustees who were inclined to take their re- 
sponsibilities lightly, because of the fact that they were 
serving without direct remuneration, the Governor had a 
particularly forceful word to say: 


Now, gentlemen, this will not pay you. You are not only 
frittering away your opportunity, but you are wasting your time. 
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If you do not intend to make yourselves thoroughly masters of 
all the details of your institutions and to look after everything, 
even the minutest matter, with scrupulous care, then you are 
making a mistake in holding on to your office, for you will never 
get any satisfaction out of it... . I am aware that you get no 
pay for the service you render, that is, you get no per diem; but 
there are things that cannot be settled for across the counter. 
There are sentiments too lofty for greed to understand. There 
are pleasures that are above anything that money can give, and 
these sentiments and these pleasures grow out of a disinterested 
and patriotic service of your country. Perform a service of that 
character and your descendants will glory in pointing to it. 


Again, in somewhat the same vein, he impressed upon 
superintendents as well as trustees that sinecurism would 
not be tolerated in Illinois under his administration. 


It is not intended that any position in any of the asylums or 
institutions of this State shall be a position of ease. On the con- 
trary, it is intended that they shall be positions of labor, and hard 
labor at that. You are serving the public, gentlemen. You 
are rendering a service to your country which can be made even 
of a higher order and more valuable to mankind than service on 
the battlefield or in the halls of legislation, and we expect not 
only constant work of you, but diligent work, and you must go 
at it with the understanding that the only reward that is worth 
talking about is the consciousness of having done right and the 
consciousness of having served your country. 


In December, 1893, the superintendent of every State 
institution was directed by Governor Altgeld to make a 
thorough study of theories and methods adopted by the 
most advanced similar institutions in this country and 
abroad, “to see wherein such institutions differed from 
ours, and if anything was found elsewhere that was 
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thought to be an improvement upon the methods pur- 
sued here, to at once adopt it; also to submit a full re- 
port of such investigation on or before April 1, 1894.” 
The resulting reports were published in collected form by 
the State and widely distributed, so that not Illinois 
merely but the country at large benefitted greatly by what 
was for its time and place an unique experiment. 

In addition to banishing the spoilsmen from the State 
institutions and infusing a quite unwonted spirit of energy 
and efficiency into the management of these institutions, 
Governor Altgeld forced through at the outset of his 
régime two specific reforms of much importance. ‘The 
first of these consisted in doing away with private pur- 
chasing agents, and buying all State supplies by the 
method of competitive bids. Under the second, the 
trustees and superintendent of every State institution 
were required to include in their annual published report 
the complete pay-roll of their establishment, giving the 
name of every person to whom money had been paid, 
the amount paid, and a statement of the service for which 
payment was made. Thus, two of the most fruitful 
sources of evil under the old system were effectually 
abolished. 

Still another noteworthy innovation put into effect by 
Governor Altgeld in his efforts to improve the public 
service of Illinois is thus referred to in his biennial mes- 
sage to the State legislature of January, 1895: 


This administration has taken a new departure by appointing a 
number of women on important boards and to other positions. 
While this was not good politics, from either a personal or 
party standpoint, it was believed to be eternally right, and was 
done solely on the ground of justice. The army of women who 
are obliged to earn their own bread is constantly increasing. At 
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best they have a hard struggle to maintain themselves. Justice 
required that the same rewards and honors that encourage and 
incite men should be equally in reach of women in every field 
of activity. And I am glad to report that they have met every 
reasonable expectation. As a rule, they have done their work 
well. 


At least two of the women appointed by Governor 
Altgeld to public office, Miss Julia Lathrop and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, have since attained national prominence. 
In an address delivered before the League of Cook 
County Clubs more than twenty years ago, Miss Lathrop 
said: 


I know of no man in the public life of Illinois who did so 
much to give women an opportunity as John P. Altgeld... . 
He did it because he believed it to be right, and he modestly 
never counted it an achievement. One of Governor Altgeld’s 
first official acts was to appoint two women on state boards. He 
was the first governor to name a woman as one of the trustees 
of the University of Illinois. He was the first to name a woman 
factory inspector. He insisted that there be a woman physician 
in every state institution where women and children were con- 
fined. All of these appointments have been swept away by the 
spoils system. 


A mere list of the State institutions founded or en- 
larged during Governor Altgeld’s administration is im- 
pressive. Of course such a list is by no means the high- 
est possible testimony to his character and ideals; but 
at least it presents some of the results, in a material sense, 
of his untiring efforts to leave the State of Illinois, on re- 
tiring from his high office, better than he found it on as- 
suming that office. Aside from numerous new buildings 
added to the existing institutions, there were founded by 
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the State during the four years of 1893-96 two new nor- 
mal universities, one at Charleston, in the eastern part of 
the State, and one at DeKalb, in the northwestern part; 
two new insane asylums, at Peoria and Rock Island; a 
girls’ reformatory at Geneya, near Chicago; and a home 
for soldiers’ widows at Wilmington. A bill appropriat- 
ing $120,000 to enlarge the Southern Hospital for the In- 
sane, and the same amount for enlarging the Northern 
Hospital for the Insane, was vetoed by Altgeld on the 
ground that the measure was prompted largely by local 
greed and not by a desire for the best interests of the 
insane of Illinois. More and smaller institutions for the 
treatment of insanity were wisely favored by the Gov- 
ernor rather than the enlargement of existing asylums 
that already sheltered as many patients as could be ad- 
vantageously cared for in their respective establish- 
ments. 

In the matter of architecture, as in most other matters; 
‘Altgeld had certain definite ideas of his own, and he en- 
deavored with some success to have these ideas embodied 
in the new construction work carried forward by the 
State during his administration. Here is his own plea 
in this respect, as contained in his second biennial message 
to the State legislature: 


Owing to the rapid growth of our population and the great 
demand for room in public institutions, but little consideration 
was given to the subject of architectural design in public build- 
ings, in the past, the principal effort being in each case to get 
as much floor space as possible. Consequently, while the State 
has a large number of buildings, there are but few whose exterior 
architecture is commanding or impressive. The appropriations 
made during the present administration were so small as not to 
admit of ornamentation; but it was felt that the time had come 
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when we should not only build fireproof buildings, but give a 
little more attention to their external appearance. After an ex- 
amination of the subject I became satisfied that the most inex- 
pensive, as well as the most impressive architectural style for 
buildings that are to stand alone in a grove, or in a field, is what 
has been called the Tudor-Gothic style, as the effect is produced 
by simply carrying the mason work, that is the wall, above the 
cornice line, and there breaking the lines in such a way as to 
produce small towers, battlements, etc. This style has conse- 
quently been adopted in most of the buildings that have been 
erected during the last two years, and is found to be very effective. 
Had we possessed large appropriations so that Grecian columns, 
Roman arches, and other forms of ornamentation could have 
been indulged in, it is probable that some other style of architec- 
ture would have been selected; but for the money which the 
State has expended it would have been impossible to get the same 
desirable effects in any other style. 


A more poetic and idealistic reference to the same 
subject is contained in his speech at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the Rock Island hospital for the insane, dur- 
ing the autumn of 1896. 


You have observed that the style of architecture adopted is 
what has been called Tudor-Gothic and has something in common 
with some of the famous castles found in Europe. I am told that 
as a traveller ascends the Rhine and views some noted castle 
situated on a hill-top he is regaled with an account of the maraud- 
ing baron who lived there centuries ago and with a small band 
of retainers emerged from time to time to rob and plunder his 
weaker neighbors. In the centuries which are to come, as the in- 
telligent traveller shall ascend the great Father of Waters and 
see this magnificent structure commanding a view of the surround- 
ing country, he will exclaim: ‘There stands a monument to 
the intelligence, the civilization and the humanity of the people 
of northwestern Illinois.” 
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To an observer of predominantly esthetic interests, 
the first glimpse of such a transplanted “castle on the 
Rhine” is likely to arouse somewhat other reflections than 
those above predicted. But even from an esthetic point 
of view, this type of architecture was at least no worse 
than most of the other types embodied in the public 
buildings of that period; while from a practical aspect it 
possessed several important advantages. A few sur- 
vivals of what came to be known in Illinois as the ‘‘Alt- 
geld style of architecture” are still to be found in that 
State. 

Not only in the charitable institutions but in virtually 
all other departments of State service, new and greatly 
improved business methods were put in force during 
Governor Altgeld’s administration. All custodians of 
State funds were for the first time required to turn the 
interest on such funds into the public treasury. The State 
insurance department, which had heretofore (in Altgeld’s 
words) ‘‘contributed scarcely anything to the State treas- 
ury from the large amount of fees which it collected,” 
publicly accounted for something like $170,000 during 
the single year of 1896. The Illinois and Michigan 
canal, a joint State and Federal enterprise linking the 
Mississippi river system with Lake Michigan, made pay- 
ments for the first time into the State treasury. Many 
other like instances might be cited here. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ‘‘ETERNAL MONOPOLY BILLS” 


DuRING the middle period of Governor Altgeld’s admin- 
istration, the power and the glory of the internationally 
famous art connoisseur, romantic adventurer, and Titan 
of finance, Charles T. Yerkes, stood at their zenith. Cer- 
tain unfortunate occurrences in the early eighties had 
made it necessary for Mr. Yerkes to abandon Philadel- 
phia, the scene of his previous activities, and to seek a 
less exacting moral environment. Coming to Chicago, 
he had operated for a time as a broker, modestly avoiding 
any premature prominence, but with a calculating eye 
always upon what was for him the main chance—street- 
railway manipulation. In 1886 and 1887, largely on the 
financial backing of his former Philadelphia confréres, 
Messrs. Widener and Elkins, Mr. Yerkes secured con- 
trol of the north and west side street-car lines, the most 
important in Chicago. With this control, and with a 
newspaper of his own to keep the Chicago public suitably 
informed of his efforts in their behalf, he launched a cam- 
paign of financial and political exploitation which aston- 
ished even the most seasoned practitioners of “‘big busi- 
ness.” In the traction field, under his magic touch, hold- 
ing companies, construction companies, operating compa- 
nies sprang up in bewildering confusion; and their se- 
curities, with loans upon the securities, multiplied in every 


conceivable form. His personal wealth grew to a figure 
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that was almost fabulous for those times. In the con- 
junct field of politics, Mr. Yerkes was soon bestriding the 
narrow world of Chicago like a Colossus. Always judi- 
ciously plying his lightnings from a cloud, he controlled 
conventions, made and unmade mayors and aldermen, 
and had his henchmen everywhere in high places with the 
necessary eloquence and legal tender to effect his pur- 
poses. 

But although seeming to hold the traction interests of 
Chicago in the hollow of his hand, it was not long before 
certain rather serious obstacles began to loom in the path- 
way of this Jovian magnate. In the Illinois constitution 
of 1870 a clause had been inserted making it impossible 
for the State legislature thereafter to grant street railway 
franchises without local consent. Later, a State law 
was passed limiting all such franchises to a term of twenty 
years. In 1895 some of the franchises acquired by 
Yerkes were about to expire, and others would lapse dur- 
ing the next few years. Investors were by this time be- 
coming a little wary of securities based on short-term 
franchises. In addition, a somewhat formidable opposi- 
tion to the Yerkes dictatorship was developing in Chicago, 
which boded difficulty when the franchises should come 
up for renewal. Yerkes had learned his politico-financial 
creed in Pennsylvania, where legislatures obligingly 
granted franchises “‘in perpetuity” or for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. He would ask nothing so extreme 
as this in Illinois, but would compromise on a modest 
basis of ninety-nine years. That he must have, and he 
set about getting it. If only the city council of Chicago 
were concerned, it would have been a simple matter to 
purchase his desires. The corrupt municipal system was 
running smoothly, and the bi-partisan ring headed by 
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publican) awaited only the cheery accents of its master’s 
voice. But in the existing circumstances it was necessary 
to deal with a somewhat less compact, less manageable, 
set of statesmen. Yerkes, however, was nothing daunted. 
From his long experience in Pennsylvania he was aware 
that corruption is no less a State than a municipal institu- 
tion. He turned to Springfield in full confidence that he 
would find “‘the system” functioning as perfectly there 
as he had found it functioning at Harrisburg. And, save 
in one vitally important respect, he was not disappointed. 
“The system” was indeed there. 


It had been there for at least twenty years. . . . The railroads 
and other great corporations of the State had built it up, and it 
was theirs. . . . The head of it is, not the railroad lobby, as in 
Missouri, but the bi-partisan group of Senators, called the “Sen- 
ate combine,” which is an old institution now reduced to refined 
blackmail and the orderly protection, for lump fees, of special 
interests. ‘The House, more unwieldy and changeable, has to be 
moved by individual bribes of various amounts, and there is often 
scandal and quarrelling over the division of the spoils; but the 
“regular business” in the House is done by committees which the 
Speaker appoints. To complete the legislative system, the Gov- 
ernor should be either a figurehead or the boss.* 


What Mr. Yerkes wanted in the way of traction 
legislation was embodied in two bills, one relating to 
street railways and the other to elevated railways. At 
about the same time the Chicago gas trust, in which 
Yerkes was financially interested, framed a little bill of 
its own. In cunningly devised forms which largely con- 
cealed their real purpose, all three bills aimed at one main 


*Lincoln Steffens, “The Struggle for Self-Government” (1906). 
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object—the strengthening and perpetuation of monopoly 
privileges in Chicago, for the principal benefit of Yerkes 
and the financial clique behind him. With no great diffi- 
culty these bills were safely piloted through the State 
legislature. ‘‘The system’ was so far in good working 
order. But its full and perfect functioning required, as 
we have seen, a Governor who should be either the boss 
of the entire machinery or a figurehead ‘‘who takes his 
ease, honors, and orders, lets the boss reign, and makes 


no trouble for the System.” Unfortunately for the 


grandiose dreams of Yerkes, the Governor of Illinois at 


this time was neither the boss nor a figurehead. He stood. 


apart from and in opposition to ‘‘the system’; he cared 
nothing for ease or honors, and he took orders from no 
other source than his own conscience. In the political 
world of his day, he was what biologists term a ‘‘sport” 
—a strange or striking deviation from type. Rumors 
were soon abroad that he intended to veto the monopoly 
bills. This was a contingency which had scarcely been 
dreamt of in Yerkes’s pragmatic philosophy; he could 
make nothing of it save that “‘the system” had failed in 
coming to satisfactory financial terms with the Governor, 
and therefore direct negotiations were imperative. 
There are several versions of the incident in Governor 
Altgeld’s career commonly (and erroneously) known as 
“the million dollar bribe.’ * But the account which is 
essentially the most accurate, as it is also the most 
graphic, appeared a year or two after Altgeld’s death in 
the Chicago Tribune—the newspaper which had fought 


*Perhaps the best known version is that contained in Theodore 
Dreiser’s novel, “The Titan,” which, with its companion volume, “The 
Financier,” gives a vivid and brilliant picture of Charles T. Yerkes’s 
politico-financial and amatory adventures. 
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him more relentlessly and vindictively than any other. | 
This account was one of a series of anonymous political 
reminiscences which, according to the Tribune’s announce- 
ment, were “based on real events.” With due allowance 
for the writer’s dramatic and colloquial coloring of those 
events, as also for one major and several minor errors 
of fact, the narrative which is reprinted here may be ac- 
cepted as a truthful record. The time was the summer 
of 1895; the State was Illinois; the capital was Spring- 
field; the city was Chicago; the “Empire building” was 
the Unity Building; the vetoed bills were known at the 
time as the “eternal monopoly bills’; the briber was a 
Chicago lawyer of high standing; and “Uncle Cal 
Peavey” was Governor Altgeld himself. With this ex- 
planation, the Tribune writer will now be permitted to 
tell his own story. 


In all my recollection I can recall just one man who could af- 
ford to admit, without cheapening his own character, that he was 
subjected to a downright temptation—but he didn’t admit it! 
And when the story leaked out after his death, there wasn’t a man 
in the State who didn’t take off his hat to the moral stamina that 
the Governor had shown. ‘That little incident made the eulogies 
of the pulpits and the newpapers look cheap. 

It happened while you were kicking a pigskin at Princeton. 
There never was a better campaign than the one in which Uncle 
Cal Peavey knocked out the machine and landed in the Governor’s 
chair. It made a bigger rumpus than a fox in a henhouse, and 
there was a mighty shaking of dry bones in the fat places on 
the pay roll. 

Almost the whole press of the State was against him, and 
he was hounded as an anarchist, a calamity howler, and a general 
enemy to society, capital, vested rights, and a whole lot of other 
sacred and civilized things. But Cal kept his nerve and con- 
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tinued to talk right out in meeting. The harder they pounded 
the more he showed his teeth and stuck out his bristles. _ 

That was the winter before the United Traction’s franchises 
expired, and a new charter was simply a ground-hog case. 

Times were tighter than a February freeze. Every cent that 
the Governor had made in a series of nervy speculations in city 
real estate had been put into the big Empire building before the 
hard times set in. ‘Tenants were scarcer than rats, rents fell 
like snowflakes, and the old man was in the hole for twice what 
he was worth, with big payments coming due in the course of the 
winter. He didn’t know which way to turn, as the money 
market froze tighter and tighter, and it was a certainty that he 
stood to lose the fortune he had made in years of hard hustling, 
unless some unexpected stroke of Providence should come to his 
relief. 

But he was made of stern stuff and never gave out a whimper, 
although he couldn’t keep his condition from the wise ones on the 
street. 

Just as he was driving ahead to the last ditch in his private 
affairs, the United Traction was making hay at the session. The ~ 
Governor wasn’t the only man in politics that winter who had 
been caught in the financial squeeze. Plenty of legislators were 
worrying over mortgages and investments—a fact that didn’t 
escape the attention of the traction company’s agents. 

Although the Governor and his forces put up a strong and 
crafty fight against the bill, the franchise measure passed both 
houses by a big majority—and the men who held mortgages on the 
assets of the members concerned stopped worrying about payments. 

Then the calcium light was suddenly shifted to the executive 
mansion, and the question in every mouth was “What will the 
Governor do?” ‘The situation was strained up to concert pitch, 
and there were all sorts of speculation as to the course which 
Uncle Cal would pursue. Generally, however, it was agreed that 
there were enough votes to pass the bill over his veto and that 
probably, as a sensible man who knew enough to know when he 
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was licked, he would let the measure become a law without his 
signature. ‘This was considered the proper manner for a Gov- 
ernor to surrender under protest when there were not enough 
votes at his command to sustain his veto. 

A day or two after the bill had gone up to the Governor, one 
of the smoothest mechanics in the fine art of “fixing’’ ever on the 
confidential pay roll of the traction company dropped in at the 
office of the Empire building for a little chat with Mike Boylan, 
the Governor’s business partner and general handy man. 

Now Mike had knocked about town a good deal, been up as 
late as midnight several times, and was fairly well acquainted 
with the landscape in the neighborhood of the city hall; but for 
all that, he didn’t really know that his caller was a scout of the 
traction company. In other words, the fellow was the man for 
the hour; he had just enough reputation to arouse in Mike’s mind 
a suspicion of his connection with the company and save awkward 
explanations. On the other hand, he had not made _ himself 
common, so that his name was known to the members of the gang 
generally. In short, he was an artist, and accepted about one 
commission in four or five years, but made that one something 
handsome. 

“Mike,” he finally said, after they had chatted awhile, “if 
you’re not too busy, I’d like you to do me a little favor.” 

“Certainly,” responded Mike. 

“T’d like you to introduce me to the man in charge of the 
safety deposit vaults of your building here. I want to get the 
right sort of accommodations, and if you take me in tow it will 
insure me proper attention from the general in command down 
there in the basement.” 

“Sure, Dll fix that,” said Mike, taking his hat and wondering 
if it really were true that his caller was mixed up with the traction 
people, as he had heard. 

They were starting away from the largest wall safe, or “box,” 
when the new patron of the institution called Mike into one 
of the private stalls. On the table were two good fat telescope 
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valises. Up to that time Mike had been merely an interested 
spectator; but this move gave him a jolt. Could it be that the 
fellow had trapped him into a position that might be made to re- 
flect on the Governor if it should ever get out? 

Mike’s conscience had been trained in the kindergarten of the 
street-paving contract business, and never swung a danger signal 
short of the question “Will it get out?” Nothing but that pos- 
sibility presented a moral problem to him. ‘The next semaphore 
which was swung by his acute spiritual sensibilities operated on 
the question of whether or not a certain course would bring him 
under the heel of the law. 

“Tf this chap makes a straight proposition,” reasoned Mike, 
as his companion was unstrapping the telescopes, ‘‘and it should 
ever get to the Governor’s ears, it’ll be all day with me. He'll 
raise my scalp.” 

“T hope you’ll not think I’m suspicious of the boys down here,” 
said the caller, ‘but I’m taking care of a whole lot of cash for a 
pool I’m interested in; the fellows who are with me are afraid 
of banks in these times and insist on planting our funds in a safe 
deposit vault. ‘That puts the whole thing on my shoulders, and 
it occurred to me that it would be a safe precaution to ask you 
to come down here and check up with me the amount I’m planting 
—it won’t take but a minute.” 

“You chaps going to make books on the races?” laughed Mike. 

His answer was a knowing wink, and Mike heaved a sigh of 
relief at the thought that he was out of a disagreeable scrape in 
which a quarrel with the Governor was almost a moral certainty 
—and Mike was more afraid of old Cal than of any other being in 
the whole universe. In fact, the Governor had become a sort of 
God to Mike, although Cal didn’t know it himself. 

Half the packages were in thousand dollar bills, and the rest 
in five hundreds, so it was an easy job to check them up, according 
to the figures on the paper bands pinned about the packages. 
Mike’s eyes fairly stood out of his head as he looked from the 
figures on his tab to the currency on the table. One million 
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dollars! He had never seen that much money in one heap be- 
fore in his life, and his nimble, acquisitive mind began right away 
to figure out the things that could be done with that money. It 
almost stupefied him, and he made no objection when asked to 
help stack it away in the big wall safe. 

Then they went upstairs, and the caller suddenly remembered 
that he had left his umbrella in Mike’s private office. He got it, 
and started for the door, then stopped and began to draw on 
his gloves. Mike had not yet come out of his trance. He was 
still saying to himself: ‘A million dollars.” ‘ 

“You're satisfied as to the amount in the vault?” casually in- - 
quired the caller. 

“Yes,” absently responded Mike, writing the figures on the 
desk blotter. 

Suddenly the keys to the big deposit drawer fell on the desk 
in front of him, and he heard the words: 

‘“Well—you know what to do with these!” 

For a second he stared hard at them. ‘Then he grabbed them 
up and made a plunge for the door and out into the hall. But 
his smooth caller had gone down the stairs to the floor below, 
taken the elevator which served the side entrance to the building, 
and was gone! 

From that time until Friday afternoon, when the Governor 
came to the city to give two or three days to his private affairs, 
Mike scoured the town for a trace of the man who had dumped 
a million dollars of bribe money into his hands. And in that 
time he felt more stings of conscience than he had ever known in 
all his life before. He was the worst scared man in the city, 
and it seemed to him he’d rather jump into the crater of a volcano 
than face the wrath of the Governor. Or could it be that under 
the certainty of complete financial ruin the old man was facing 
he might possibly weaken? And why shouldn’t he take the 
money? He would be doing nothing for it—not so much as 
signing his name! MHadn’t the Governor fought the bill tooth 
and nail? And wouldn’t his failure to sign it be a protest against 
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it? This was just what the party and the State expected him to 
do; then why shouldn’t he keep the money that had been thrown 
at him—and without a possible tracer attached? 

But even Mike’s moral obtuseness was not so great that he 
didn’t recoil from the possibility that the Governor might look 
at the matter in this way. If it should be so, he would know that 
there wasn’t a man on earth who couldn’t be reached if all the 
circumstances were right. 

When the Governor came in, Mike was looking uncommonly 
pale, but the old man was too preoccupied to notice it. His 
grizzled face was as haggard as if he had just got up from a run of 
fever, and his eyes shone with a grim, unnatural brightness. 

He slumped into a big leather chair and, in a shaky voice, 
said: 

“Mike, it’s all up! I stopped in at the trust company’s office 
on my way from the station, and they say we can’t have any more 
time. Then I went over to the other place and threshed it out 
with fellows we hoped might come into the thing as a last resort. 
But they’re scared, and nothing can move ’em to furnish the 
fund.” 

He choked for a minute, but finally continued: 

“But there’s one consolation. ‘The property’s worth the money, 
and no one’ll lose a dollar. And there'll be no scandal attached. 
‘Thank God, I never wronged a man out of a cent that I know of, 
but it’s kind of tough to see the work of years swept away in a 
second! And then there’s the little woman at home—that’s the 
hardest part of it!” 

Then Mike knew that it was up to him to make a clean breast 
of the safe deposit business—and he did it, too. 


The eyes of the old man seemed to bore Mike right through as | 


the story came out in a shaky voice. For a minute or two the 
old Governor sat with his chin resting in his hands, the muscles 
of his face twitching like a spider’s legs. 

But it was all over in a minute. Slowly rising to his feet, the 
old man pointed his long bony finger at Mike and, in a voice that 
had the grit of iron in it, he said: 
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“Young man! I’d advise you to take better care of that 
damned scoundrel’s money than you ever did of any money in 
your life.” 

That night the Governor wrote a veto message on the traction 
bill that fairly scorched the rails of the line. ‘Then he called in 
the real scrappers in his political camp and began a fight against 
foregone defeat that ripped up the whole State and made history. 
He didn’t stop at anything that came under the head of things 
“fair in love or war.” Before the fight was finished he was 
forced practically to kidnap two or three weak-kneed members 
of the opposition and take them out of the State. And there 
were a few others that had to be given a close-range view of the 
penitentiary before they experienced a change of heart. But when 
the vote on the veto was taken the old Governor won out by three 
votes—and he celebrated the triumph by surrendering to his 
creditors and backers all the property that he had accumulated in 
fifty years of harder work than a stone-breaker ever put in. 

In less than three years from then I acted as pall-bearer at 
Calvin Peavey’s funeral, and joined in a subscription to buy the 
widow a home. 

That’s the sort of moral backbone that is entitled to flowers, 
according to my notion. And there isn’t much of anything short 
of that brand that is. When I go in for hero worship, I’m going 
to cap my shrine with a bust of honest old Cal. 


The major error of fact in this picturesque narrative 
is that the bribe offered was not one million dollars, but 
half a million only. Altgeld’s intimate friend, Hon. S. P. 
McConnell, tells in his unpublished reminiscences of visit- 
ing Springfield as an emissary of Yerkes soon after the 
passage of the bills, for the purpose of urging their ac- 
ceptance upon the Governor, and of being informed by 
the latter that he had been offered five hundred thousand 
dollars if he would sign the bills. Confirmatory evidence 
on this point is also supplied by a later Governor of Ill- 
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inois, Hon. Edward F. Dunne, who writes: ‘After Alt- 
geld had retired from the Governor’s office, I remember 
one day taking lunch with him, when he was in almost 
abject poverty, and I took occasion to voice my admira- 
tion for his courage in turning down a bribe of a million 
dollars offered to him while he was Governor, to which he 
responded: ‘You do me honor overmuch—the considera- 
tion offered was not a million, but half a million.’”? The 
exact amount of the initial bribe, however, is of small sig- 
nificance. So valuable were the special privileges in- 
volved in the monopoly bills that the traction and gas 
interests at Chicago could well afford to pay millions, if 
necessary, to secure what they wanted. Governor Alt- 
geld had but to say the word, and undoubtedly the stakes 
would have been raised to several times five hundred 
thousand dollars. From beginning to end, money was 
spent like water in connection with the bills, first in get- 
ting them through the legislature and then in attempting 
to over-ride the Governor’s veto. This latter was man- 
aged with ease by the senate “combine,” and in the house 
only a few votes of the necessary two-thirds were lack- 
ing. Brand Whitlock, in his ‘Forty Years of It,” has 
drawn an unforgettable picture of that supreme effort on 
the last night of the legislative session of 1895, when the 
vetoed bills were before the house and “evil hung almost 
palpably in the hot, close air of that chamber” with its 
din and riot and shamelessness, its haggard leaders of 
both parties fighting for the bills to the last ditch, its clock 
turned back to give the lobbyists further time for bar- 
gaining with recalcitrant members before the final roll- 
call—and the Governor over in the executive mansion 
sitting up long into the night to await the assembly’s ac- 
tion. ‘The market price of votes on that occasion is not 
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definitely known; but when the speaker of the house died, 
shortly after the session had closed, a large sum in new 
thousand dollar bills was found in his safe deposit box.* 

In its base and sordid aspects, this episode is perhaps 
no more than typical of many similar episodes in Ameri- 
can public life during the heyday of “‘invisible govern- 
ment.” But it differs from most of the others in that it 
was redeemed, and more than redeemed, by the moral 
integrity of one man—a man who was despised and re- 
jected of the powerful because of that very moral integ- 
rity, which compelled him to follow the ways of justice 
and mercy and honesty in a time when those virtues were 
rankly heretical to the reigning priests of politico-financial 
authority. Once, in commenting upon the career of 
Chauncey M. Depew, Altgeld had framed an eleventh 
commandment: ‘Go thou and do evil that thou may 
live on the fat of the land, and that thy sleekness may be 
the wonder of men.”’ Had Altgeld chosen to follow this 
commandment, had he made terms with the Chicago 
monopolists after the approved political fashion of his 
day, he could have retrieved his shattered personal for- 
tune and himself become one of the over-lords of finance. 
He might have made his way, in the usual succession, from 
the Governor’s chair to a seat in the United States Senate, 
with its immensely larger opportunities for the practice 
of his commandment. He might have retired at last, af- 
ter a long term of ‘‘public service,” to an affluent and a 
benign old age, and been interviewed by obsequious re- 
porters on many rosy birthdays. ‘And the devil said 

* The story called “What Will Become of Annie?” in Brand Whit- 
lock’s volume, “The Gold Brick,” is obviously based on this last-named 
circumstance; while the scenes in the house when the Governor’s veto 


was up for action are described in “Henderson of Greene,” another story 
in the same volume. 
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unto him, All this power will I give thee, and the glory 
of them: for that is delivered unto me, and to whomso- 
ever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt worship me, 
all shall be thine.” 

The public never knew from Altgeld’s lips, or indeed 
from any source until after his death, that he had been 
taken up into a high mountain and shown the kingdoms 
which might have been his for a certain consideration. 
But it was known well enough in the camp of privilege, 
and to the dwellers therein his veto of the ‘‘eternal mo- 
nopolies bills’? was an offense less forgivable even than his 
freeing of the ‘“‘anarchists.” Privilege has good reason 
to hate and fear honesty even more than it does justice 
and mercy. And so, when its opportunity came, it drove 
Governor Altgeld from office with hoots and jeers and 
hisses. He had entered that office a rich man; he left it 
poor, ruined in everything save his own moral integrity. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PARDONS AND VETOES 


In the nation-wide outburst of rage and resentment oc- 
casioned by Governor Altgeld’s pardon of the Chicago 
“anarchists,” one who knew nothing of the facts might 
easily have imagined that the Illinois executive had re- 
leased upon society the entire population of Joliet peni- 
tentiary, instead of merely restoring their freedom to 
three obscure and harmless workingmen who had suffered 
the frightful injustice of seven years’ imprisonment for a 
crime with which it had never been proved that they were 
even remotely connected. This notion of a general jail 
delivery, not of course as an accomplished fact but as an 
always imminent possibility, is just what the press sought 
most indefatigably to instill into the public mind. No- 
tably in the anarchist case, and to lesser degree in almost 
every subsequent pardon granted by Governor Altgeld, 
they held him up before the country as a confirmed friend 
of lawlessness, an official ally of the criminal classes, one 
who would condone any offense however heinous, and go 
to any lengths to shield the offender from just retribution. 
‘And incredible as it seems in the retrospect, the press 
was largely successful in getting this picture accepted as an 
accurate likeness. The superstition still survives that 
no other Governor of Illinois, indeed no other American 
executive invested with the pardoning power, ever made 
such free and reprehensible use of that power as did John 
245 
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P. Altgeld. Out of this superstition originated the nick- 
name, “John Pardon Altgeld,” once a much-used expres- 
sion of derision and reproach among the pagan hordes 
who despise mercy. In 1895 a double lynching at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, was said to have been inspired by the fear 
that Governor Altgeld would pardon the prisoners if the 
law were allowed to take its course. Possibly the austere 
devotees of justice who took part in this little affair were 
not quite so certain of their motive as were those news- 
papers which almost gleefully condoned their action be- 
cause of the opportunity it afforded of scourging a favor- 
ite scapegoat. But the motive ascribed, whether it really 
actuated the mob-murderers or was an invention of their 
journalistic apologists, seemed reasonable enough to a 
great many people. 

Save for that violent reaction of public opinion in the 
anarchist case, Governor Altgeld would undoubtedly have 
exercised the pardoning power much more freely than he 
did. He might even have approached, in this respect, 
the records of some of his predecessors in office—Govy- 
ernor Cullom, for instance, or even Governor Beveridge, 
whose yearly average of pardons granted, in relation, to 
the yearly number of prisoners in the two State peniten- 
tiaries, was nearly three times greater than Governor 
Altgeld’s. That ruthless system by which, in the name of 
justice, society endeavors so blindly and futilely to protect 
itself from the evil consequences of its own collective in- 
difference to justice, had been Altgeld’s particular study 
for many years. And even had he lacked a thorough 
understanding of our vicious penal system, his broad hu- 
man sympathies and love of justice would naturally have 
led him much further than most executives care or dare 
to go in repairing the grosser injuries which society inflicts 
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upon its weak and unfortunate. But in a mood of bitter 
revulsion, while the storm evoked by his anarchist pardons 
was at its height, he had said to Brand Whitlock: “I 
will not pardon any more. The people are opposed to it; 
they do not believe in mercy; they love revenge; they 
want the prisoners punished to the bitterest extremity.” 
Something of that mood seems to have persisted as long 
as he was Governor; and though it never deterred him 
from granting a pardon on the grounds of simple justice, 
its chilling shadow must have interposed on many oc- 
casions when only the exercise of mercy was involved. 
At any rate, whether for this reason or for others, Gov- 
ernor Altgeld’s record in the matter of pardons and com- 
mutations granted is much more conservative than that of 
several of his predecessors and successors. According to 
the figures contained in his biennial message to the State 
legislature in 1897, during the two decades preceding his 
administration the average yearly number of pardons and 
commutations issued by Illinois Governors was a fraction 
under eighty-four. The average yearly number of con- 
victs in the two State penitentiaries during this period was 
1868; so that, on an average, four and one-half per cent 
of the prisoners were pardoned or had their sentences 
commuted each year from 1872 to 1892. During the 
four years of Governor Altgeld’s administration, the 
average yearly number of pardons and commutations 
granted was seventy-nine. But by this time the average 
yearly number of convicts in the State penitentiaries had 
increased to 2201—so accurately, in spite of “‘the inces- 
sant grinding of society’s machinery of vengeance,” do 
the populations of prisons keep pace with the growth of 
populations outside. Therefore the average annual per- 
centage of pardons and commutations granted by Gover- 
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nor Altgeld, in relation to the average annual prison 
population, was only three and three-fifths per cent. In 
other words, the yearly average of pardons and commuta- 
tions granted by Altgeld during his four-year term, con- 
sidered in relation to the average yearly prison popula- 
tion, fell twenty per cent below a similar average for the 
preceding twenty-year period. 

Such are the essential facts concerning the wholesale 
jail delivery effected by “John Pardon Altgeld,” friend 
and benefactor of the criminal class. ‘The facts in them- 
selves, as he said when presenting them, call for neither 
praise nor blame. In the matter of pardons and com- 
mutations, a conscientious executive is not free to act 
merely from personal predilection; if he were, Governor 
Altgeld’s record in this respect would undoubtedly have 
been a more liberal one. But it is something to have 
gained the reputation of being unduly merciful, even if 
one does not altogether merit it. Lincoln, also, was bit- 
terly berated in his lifetime on the score of giving im- 
moderate aid and comfort to the outcast, Mercy; and 
Altgeld might well have thanked his detractors for 
placing him, in one respect at least, with such noble 
company. 

Two incidents connected with Governor Altgeld’s exer- 
cise of the pardoning power, rescued from the scanty per- 
sonal reminiscences of his contemporaries, are of suff- 
cient interest to warrant reproduction in this chapter. 
The first is a pitiful little tale from Brand Whitlock’s 
“Forty Years of It.” 


A few weeks after the pardons had been issued to the anarchists, 
George Brennan of Braidwood, then a clerk in the State House, 
told me a moving story of a young man of his acquaintance, who 
was then confined in the penitentiary at Joliet. The young man 
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was dying of tuberculosis, and his mother, having no other hope 
than that he might be released to die at home, had made her ap- 
peal to Brennan, and he had seen to the filing of an application in 
due form, and now he asked me if I would not call the Governor’s 
attention to it. I got out the great blue envelope containing the 
thin papers in the case—they were as few as the young man’s 
friends—and took them over to the Governor, but no sooner had 
I laid them on his desk and made the first hesitating and tenta- 
tive approach to the subject, than I divined the moment to be 
wholly inauspicious. The Governor did not even look at the 
papers, he did not even touch the big blue linen envelope, but 
shook his head and said: 

“No, no, I will not pardon any more. The people are op- 
posed to it; they do not believe in mercy; they love revenge; they 
want the prisoners punished to the bitterest extremity.” 

I did not then know how right he was in his cynical generali- 
zation though I did know that his decision was so far from his 
own heart that it was no decision at all, but merely the natural 
human reaction against all the venom that had been voided upon 
him, and I went away then, and told Brennan that we must wait 
until the Governor was in another mood. 

Three or four days afterward I met’the Governor one morn- 
ing as he was passing through the rotunda of the State House, 
his head bent in habitual abstraction, and seeing me in what 
seemed always some subconscious way, he stopped and said: 

“Oh, by the way: that pardon case you spoke of the other morn- 
ing—I was somewhat hasty I fear, and out of humor. If you'll 
get the papers I’ll see what can be done.” 

I knew of course what could be done, and knew then that it 
would be done, and I made haste to get the papers, which had 
been kept on my desk awaiting that propitious season which I had 
the faith to feel would come sooner or later, though I had not ex- 
pected it to come quite so soon as that. I already anticipated the 
gladness that would light up Brennan’s good Irish face when I 
handed him the pardon for his friend, and I could dramatize the 
scene in that miner’s cottage in Braidwood when the pardoned 
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boy flew to his mother’s arms. I intended to say nothing then 


to Brennan, however, but to wait until the pardon, signed and 


sealed, could be delivered into his hands, but as I was going across 
the hall to the Governor’s chambers I encountered Brennan, and 
then of course could not hold back the good news. And so I 
told him, looking into his blue ‘eyes to behold the first ripple of 
the smile I expected to see spread over his face; but there was 
no smile. He regarded me quite soberly, shook his head, and said: 

“Tt’s too late now.” 

And he drew from his pocket a telegram, and, without any 
need to read it, said: 

“He died last night.” 

I took the papers back and had them filed away among those 


cases that had been finally disposed of, though that formality. 


could not dispose of the case for me. “The Governor was wait- 
ing for the papers, and at last when the morning had almost worn 
away I went over to his chambers to add another fardel to that 
heavy load which I had thought it was to be my lot that day to 
see lightened in the doing of an act of grace and pity. I told him 
as he sat alone at his desk, and the shade of sorrow deepened a 
moment on his pale face; but he said nothing, and I was glad to 
go.* 


The second incident is described in an article about 
Altgeld contributed soon after his death to a Chicago 
newspaper by his Secretary of State, William H. 
Hinrichsen. 


a 
Many of the pardons he granted were the result of sympathy 
for a mother, wife, sister, or daughter of the condemned; and in 
such cases he used to laugh at the criticisms of the press. I re- 
member one day an old woman came to the state house to plead 
for a pardon for her son, a worthless, vicious youth who had been 
*Some phases of this episode are utilized in Brand Whitlock’s story, 


“The Pardon of Thomas Whalen,” contained in his volume entitled 
“The Gold Brick.” 
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sentenced to prison for larceny. She was a Pole, I think, and 
spoke very imperfect English. The Governor was absent, but I 
met her in the corridor and she told me her pitiful story. When 
the Governor returned I sent her to him. Half an hour later, 
having some business with him, I entered his office without knock- 
ing and found him and the old lady weeping together. He was 
trying to comfort her, and had ordered a pardon issued for her 
scamp of a son. He seemed somewhat ashamed of his emotions, 
and said half in apology: 

“Tt is a bad law that punishes a parent for the sins of a child.” 

The same week he absolutely refused to interfere in the case 
of a man condemned to hang for choking his mistress to death. 
The man had powerful and influential friends, and they attempted 
to show that the condemned had no murderous intention, that he 
had frequently choked the woman without serious injury to her, 
and that there was no motive for the murder. After an all-day 
argument the Governor declined to interfere, and closed his deci- 
sion with these words: 

“He choked her once too often.” 


In several of his pardon messages Governor Altgeld 
took occasion to discuss some public evil or abuse more 
or less closely connected with the particular case in which 
executive clemency was being granted. This use of the 
pardoning power for propagandist ends, as his opponents 
termed it, evoked some of the angriest criticism directed 
against the Governor. It was all very well, perhaps, to 
let a poor devil out of the penitentiary now and then, 
provided he was sufficiently repentant; but to imply that 
the pillars of society were in any faintest degree responsi- 
ble for crime-producing conditions was an insult not to 
be borne. Aside from the anarchist case, perhaps the 
most hotly resented pardon message issued by Governor 
Altgeld concerned the case of a young man who, while 
employed as assistant cashier by the Chicago Tribune, 
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had embezzled some $13,000 of the newspaper’s funds. 
After serving nearly half of a four-year penitentiary sen- 
tence, he was released by the Governor for reasons which 
would no doubt seem sufficient to any just and humane 
person. ‘These reasons were fully cited in the Governor’s 
pardon message, which then concluded with the following 
paragraph: 


There is another point suggested by this case, and that is how 
far the integrity and sense of right of young men employed in 
some large money-making establishments is undermined and weak- 
ened by a knowledge of the fact that their employers are gaining 
large sums of money which, while not always obtained by criminal 
means, nevertheless in equity and good conscience do not belong 
to them. ‘This young man had charge of the financial department 
of the Tribune Company. He knew that the Tribune Company 
rented ground of the Chicago school fund and, instead of paying 
a fair cash annual rental on it, had managed to get things so 
fixed that it pocketed in the neighborhood of $25,000 a year of 
money which ought to have gone to the school fund. He also 
knew that, while the Tribune had a cash market value of upwards 
of three millions of dollars and should have been assessed for 
purposes of general taxation at not less than $600,000, the com- 
pany had managed things so that it was actually assessed at only 
$18,000; and he saw that it annually pocketed in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000 which should have gone into the public treasury 
as taxes if the Tribune Company had paid the same proportion 
of taxes on its property that other people paid on theirs. In 
other words, he saw that the Tribune Company annually pocketed 
upwards of $60,000 which, in equity and good conscience, should 
have belonged to the public treasury; and he saw that, notwith- 
standing this fact, the owners of the Tribune were eminent and 
highly respected citizens. The natural effect of all this was to 
weaken the moral force of the young man, as well as his sense of 
integrity. ‘There is no question but that similar conditions exist 
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in other large offices, and while this cannot be any excuse for the 
commission of crime by employees, it is a fact! that is to be de- 
plored, and some remedy should be found. 


The reaction to this stinging indictment of the most 
powerful newspaper in the middle west may readily be 
imagined. Not the Tribune only, but three other Chi- 
cago newspapers were at this time holding leases to school 
lands on terms of the same nature, and these three lost 
no time in swelling the outcry raised by their insulted 
and injured colleague. For weeks the journalistic welkin 
rang with vituperation of Altgeld and all his works. But 
the Governor had accomplished his purpose of focusing 
public attention upon a scandalous condition. 

As an obvious rebuke to the ‘“‘friend of criminals’ and 
“champion of lawlessness,’’ the peerless Republican states- 
man who succeeded Governor Altgeld in 1897 recom- 
mended in his first general message to the State legisla- 
ture the creation of a board of pardons, “‘to assist the 
Governor in the exercise of the power and to remedy some 
of the abuses that have grown up in connection with it.” 
A board of three members, appointed by the Governor 
and senate, was accordingly created by legislative act. 
Although the pardoning power is left precisely where it 
was before, as stipulated in the State constitution, the 
board has proved decidedly useful in relieving the Gov- 
ernor of preliminary investigations and hearings on ap- 
plications for pardons or commutations. 


It is very commonly held that the gentler and more 
pliant (or as some would express it, the weaker) qual- 
ities of an executive are revealed in his use of the pardon- 
ing power, while the sterner and tougher stuff that is in 
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him appears in his exercise of the veto. This assump- 
tion is of course only roughly and partially true. The 
highest form of courage may sometimes be required in 
granting a pardon, where a united or nearly united pub- 
lic opinion must be braved; and legislative measures are 
often vetoed for no other reason than a cowardly fear of 
the electorate. But one need not put too fine a point 
upon a generalization that is perhaps accurate enough in a 
broad and relative sense. In his standard work on “The 
American Commonwealth” (which, by the way, does not 
mention the executive function of granting pardons), 
James Bryce remarks that “the use of his veto is, in ordi- 
nary times, a Governor's most serious duty, and chiefly 
by his discharge of it is he judged.” “The merit of a 
Governor is usually tested by the number and the bold- 
ness of his vetoes.’ An executive's “bold use of his veto 
power conveys the impression of firmness; it shows that 
he has a view and does not fear to give effect to it.” That 
a Governor may often successfully appeal “to the people 
for reelection on the ground that he had defeated in 
many and important instances the will of their represen- 
tatives solemnly expressed in the votes of both Houses 
is due not only to the distrust which the people entertain 
of their legislatures, but also, to their honor be it said, 
to the respect of the people for courage. They like 
above all things a strong man.” 

In the light of Governor Altgeld’s experience, some 
of these statements are rather open to question. Few 
executives of any State have made a freer and bolder 
use of the veto power than he. No Governor of Illinois, 
before or since his time, has been more resolute in pro- 
tecting public interests against the scheming of corrupt 
legislatures. During the first session of the Illinois gen- 
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eral assembly after the adoption of the new constitution in 
1870, Governor Palmer disapproved eleven bills. Be- 
tween this time and Governor Altgeld’s administration 
the veto power was used very little; in only three legis- 
lative sessions (those of 1873, 1877, and 1889) did the 
number of vetoes reach five. Governor Altgeld disap- 
proved twenty-three bills in all—twelve during the legis- 
lative session of 1893 and eleven during the session of 
1895. During the three sessions immediately following 
his retirement from office, the number of bills vetoed fell 
below ten for each session.* 

Of course, in matters of this kind, mere statistics tell 
but an incomplete and imperfect story. Yet taking them 
for what they are worth, they show that Governor Alt- 
geld made what was (comparatively, at least) an un- 
usually free use of the veto power. If, as James Bryce 
believed, “‘the merit of a Governor is usually tested by 
the number and the boldness of his vetoes,” one can only 
say that no such test was ever applied to Governor Alt- 
geld by the general public. If the American people 
really respect the firmness, courage, and strength re- 
quired to defeat the will of legislatures, one can only ad- 
mire the skill with which they were able to conceal their 
sentiment in Altgeld’s case. When he spurned a bribe 
of half a million dollars and vetoed the “eternal mo- 
nopoly bills,” in defiance of a bought and paid for legisla- 
ture, that public which “likes above all things a strong 
man” was for the most part silent. Throughout his ad- 
ministration, and afterward, his veto record was virtually 
ignored; while his pardon record, as conservative in fact 
as the other was liberal, constituted the theme for end- 
less anathemas and personal vilification. 


* See Niels H. Debel’s “The Veto Power of the Governor of Illinois.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ALTGELD AND THE SILVER QUESTION 


THE first two years of President Cleveland’s second 
administration constituted a period of little but mis- 
fortune for the American people, and brought little but 
discredit to the Democratic party. Scarcely had the 
administration got under way before the terrible finan- 
cial storm of 1893 broke upon the country. Fatuously 
ascribing this panic principally to “the purchase and 
coinage of silver,’ President Cleveland forced a reluctant 
Congress in special session to repeal the Sherman Silver- 
Purchase Act of 1890, using methods which aroused the 
wrath of civil service reformers and divided his party. 
The President’s courageous though impolitic efforts to 
defeat the Hawaiian annexation plot incensed the jingo 
elements in both political parties. Then, early in 1894, 
came the fiasco of the first bond issue and the beginnings 
of that dubious governmental alliance with Wall Street 
which wrecked the President’s reputation throughout 
the West. The far more serious fiasco of the Wilson 
tariff bill followed, with its odious background of 
senatorial sugar scandals, predatory lobbying, and base 
partisan squabbling, and its general betrayal of Demo- 
cratic pledges—a betrayal in which, to his honor be it 
said, President Cleveland had no part. Finally came the 
disastrous railway strike of 1894, in which the admin- 
istration’s autocratic action, delightful as it was to the 
250 
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press and the employing class, bitterly affronted organized 
labor. 

At the first opportunity, which came in the “‘off year” 
elections of November, 1894, public opinion gave ex- 
pression to its accumulated grievances in a Republican 
landslide which swept nearly every section of the coun- 
try. In Illinois the Congressional contests resulted in a 
choice of twenty Republicans and two Democrats; the 
Republican candidate for State treasurer received a ma- 
jority of nearly 150,000 votes; and a scant Democratic 
control in both houses of the State legislature was con- 
verted into a formidable Republican majority. By this 
latter circumstance, Governor Altgeld’s difficulties were 
enormously increased during the last two years of his 
term. The State legislature which convened early in 
January, 1895, was not merely hostile to every measure 
which he favored, but it was corrupt to a degree alto- 
gether unusual even in that era of corruption. This is 
the legislature which, under orders of the Chicago 
traction and gas rings, enacted the ‘eternal monopoly 
bills” and all but re-enacted them over the Governor’s 
veto. No important creative legislation was passed at 
this session. In an effort to embarrass the Democratic 
administration, however, heavy appropriations were 
voted which exceeded by a very large sum the estimated 
revenues of the State for the biennial period of 1895-96. 
Governor Altgeld’s answer to this mancuvre was a 
proclamation calling the legislature into special session 
on June 25 to authorize a tax levy sufficient for the 
appropriations voted, and to enact other much-needed 
legislation. After a long delay an additional tax levy 
was authorized which, however, still left a deficit of 
something more than a million dollars for the adminis- 
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tration to cope with; and of the other measures recom- 
mended by the Governor, only one (the industrial 
arbitration act) was passed. 

So strongly was the tide of popular sentiment running 
against the Cleveland administration in 1895 that the 
common Republican boast of being able to elect even a 
“yellow dog” or a “‘rag baby” in the next year’s Presi- 
dential contest seemed not unwarranted. It was obvious 
enough, at any rate, that the only possible hope of the 
Democrats lay in adopting some new battle-cry of 
sufficient urgency to unite the now disrupted party and 
also if possible to draw from the strength of their 
opponents. In view of what had happened to the Wilson 
bill at the hands of Democratic Senators, the specious 
issue of tariff reform would no longer serve; and the two 
parties were as yet at variance on no other question of 
importance. But events outside the factitious realm 
of politics had long been shaping an issue which neither 
party could now longer ignore, much as it might wish 
to do so. That issue was the silver question. 

Until 1873 both gold and silver had always been 
traditional American coins, and either metal might be 
taken by anyone to a United States mint for coinage into 
standard dollars at a ratio of sixteen parts silver to one. 
part gold of equal fineness. By 1873, however, the 
immense production of silver had cheapened the market 
value of that metal; the price of silver was continually 
falling and fluctuating, and the old ratio of coinage was 
no longer an accurate expression of relative value. 
Under a Congressional act of 1873, silver was demone- 
tized and the single gold standard adopted by the United 
States. Meanwhile, the production of gold remained at 
the best stationary, so that the value of the gold dollar 
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appreciated as the supply of that metal shrank in pro- 
portion to the rapid growth of population. Under this 
“contraction of the circulating medium,” prices, being 
measured in terms of gold, continually fell, while debts 
incurred under the double standard system were now 
payable in dollars of a greater intrinsic value than before. 
Widespread discontent with this condition, particularly in 
the West and South, and the agitation of silver-mine 
owners who desired a restored market for their product, 
resulted in the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 (passed over 
President Hayes’s veto by a Democratic House and a 
Republican Senate), providing for a resumption of silver- 
dollar coinage in an amount of not less than two and not 
more than four million dollars a month. During the 
next six years silver maintained its value, as measured 
in terms of gold, in the old ratio of 16 to 1; but in 1885 
depreciation again set in, and the ratio had become 22 
to 1 by 1889. ‘Throughout his first term President 
Cleveland repeatedly urged the suspension of further 
silver coinage. Nevertheless, national industry contin- 
ued to expand as the silver coinage increased in volume 
year after year, and the gold balance was not unfavorably 
affected. But while industry was prospering, the prices 
of western and southern agricultural products steadily 
declined. The western silver-mine owners, also, were 
still unsatisfied, and demands for ‘“‘free coinage”’ filled 
the political atmosphere. After long wrangling and 
many compromises, the efforts of a Republican Congress 
to ‘do something for silver” resulted in the so-called 
Sherman Act of 1890, repealing the Bland-Allison 
measure and requiring the government to purchase each 
month 4,500,000 ounces of silver and to issue against it 
legal tender notes redeemable on demand in “coin” — 
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impliedly, either gold or silver, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This Act, while it alarmed 
the financiers, did little toward propitiating the “free 
silver’ elements, who now controlled the new and 
vigorous People’s party or ‘“‘Populists” and were strongly 
represented in both the major political parties. Silver, 
moreover, continued to decline in relation to gold, the 
ratio standing at 26.49 to 1 in 1893. 


Although the silver question overshadowed all others 


during the early nineties, opinion was so evenly divided 
within the Republican and Democratic parties that neither 
dared to bring the issue sharply to the front. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1892 both platforms were 
evasive on the subject. Only the despised Populists 
faced the question boldly by declaring for “the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the present legal ratio of 
16 to 1.” By denouncing the Sherman Act as “a 
cowardly makeshift,” the Democrats endeavored to 
placate gold and silver elements alike. But the financial 
panic of 1893, the Sherman Act repeal in that year, and 
the bond sales scandals of 1894 made further dodging 
and straddling very difficult for either party. “Free 
silver’? sentiment was sweeping across the West like a 
prairie fire, obliterating the old party lines and arousing 
an almost fanatical enthusiasm. Even in the consery- 
ative East the fire smoldered vigorously. Silver con- 
ventions and bimetallic conferences were held throughout 
the country; organizations representing every shade of 
opinion on the currency question sprang into being. The 
politicians, eager as always to avoid any issue upon which 
public opinion is widely and strongly aroused, were in a 
quandary. While neither main party was prepared to 
take the risk involved in an open espousal of “‘free silver,” 
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neither was yet willing ee concede to the other a ‘‘plank”’ 
of such manifest popularity. Gradually, however, and 
almost in spite of themselves, the two parties became 
aligned on opposite sides of the question, although the 
issue was not definitely and decisively joined until the 
national Presidential conventions of 1896 had adjourned. 

Judging from the available records, Governor Altgeld 
seems to have taken no conspicuous interest in the cur- 
rency question until early in 1895. His collected speeches 
and writings contain only two or three direct references 
to the subject before that year. In a brief statement 
solicited by a New York journal during the summer of 
1893, he attributed the financial panic then prevailing 
to an insufficient volume of currency, placing blame for 
this condition upon the silver demonetization act of 
1873. Touching upon this same matter in a speech of 
October, 1894, he said: “I have nothing to say for 
silver or for any other kind of money. I am only speak- 
ing of the effect upon the industries and commerce of the 
world of reducing the volume of money in the world.” 
But as the question began to emerge as an inescapable 
political issue, his attitude became more definite. During 
the spring of 1895 he warmly supported a proposed 
“silver convention” of Illinois Democrats to be held in 
June for the purpose of ascertaining party sentiment. 
Writing to Governor Stone of Missouri in this connec- 
tion, he said: 


More than one-half of the Republicans of our State are out- 
spoken and active free-silver men, and if our party takes a firm 
position on this subject and the Republican party straddles the 
question, as it will be obliged to do, we will sweep the country 
and achieve a greater victory than we ever have. On the other 
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hand, if this agitation dies out and our convention next year strad- 
dles the money question and leaves us in a position where we 
stand for nothing, then I can see no object in the world in even 
making a campaign, for there will not be enough left of us to 
bury the dead when the fight is over. 


At the time this was written, however, neither Altgeld 
nor anyone else could say precisely what the “firm 
position” must be that was to prevent an overwhelming 
Democratic defeat in the elections of 1896. ‘The Re- 
publican nominating conventions preceded the Demo- 
cratic; and if more than half of the Illinois Republicans 
were ‘outspoken and active free-silver men,” there was 
at least a very good chance that the State Republican 
party would declare for “‘free silver.”’ No less than ten 
Republican conventions in other States did indeed embody 
such a declaration in their 1896 platforms. It was even 
possible that the national Republican convention might 
adopt a silver plank. In that event, nothing would be 
left to the Democrats but to rally their broken forces to 
the gold cause. While ‘‘free silver’ sentiment had per- 
haps a larger and firmer hold in the Democratic party 
than in the Republican, the national Democratic admin- 
istration was almost wholly a “gold bug” affair. Such 
Democratic leaders as Altgeld might scourge President 
Cleveland as fiercely as they pleased; revolting groups 
within the party might repudiate his leadership; never- 
theless, adherence to the single gold standard was still 
definitely associated in the public mind with Democratic 
policy. That association, though it brought little aid 
and comfort to the majority of Democrats, yet served 
to prevent Republican leaders from following what would 
no doubt have been their natural preference for the gold 
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side of the currency question. ‘‘Free silver,” at any rate, 
was a most alluring maiden, whatever the sour spinsters 
of Wall Street might say to her discredit; and both parties 
began a vigorous flirtation with her, leaving the final 
declaration of intentions to come when necessity decreed. 
In view of the hopelessly tangled political situation, and 
the prevailing ignorance of politicians and general public 
alike in regard to the currency question, this was perhaps 
the only safe strategy. 

During the early months of 1896 the situation began 
to clarify somewhat. As far as Illinois was concerned, 
it seemed probable enough that the Democratic party 
would stand with Governor Altgeld and declare for “‘free 
silver,” although a gold standard minority within the 
party was extremely active. At a meeting held about the 
middle of April, this minority endorsed Altgeld’s 
administration and advocated his reelection. The 
Governor at once denounced this action as a political 
ruse, intended to deceive his friends, and added: 


As I am not a candidate for Governor or any other position, 
I do not want the indorsement of anybody. Even were I a candi- 
date and anxious to be elected, I would not for a hundred Gov- 
ernorships stifle my convictions on so momentous a question as 
that which lies at the bottom of our miseries. . . . The continu- 
ation of the single gold standard means the permanent degreda- 
tion of the great toiling and producing masses of this country, 
and I shall do what little I can to prevent this. I shall do what 
I can to restore the free coinage of gold and silver exactly as it 
stood when a Republican Congress corruptly struck down silver. 


On May 16 Governor Altgeld delivered in Chicago 
a long and carefully prepared “non-partisan” speech on 
the money question, examining the entire subject in de- 
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tail and quoting freely from many prominent advocates 
of bimetallism. Here, again, he attributed the financial 
depression to ‘‘the great reduction in the volume of money 
in the world, incident to destroying silver as a money 
metal.” By way of remedy, he advocated immediate 
restoration of free gold and silver coinage according to 
the old standard of 16 to1. This ratio, he argued, need 
not be a permanent one, but it was necessary as a first 
step toward getting out of the woods and back on to the 
highway. Ifa fairer ratio could be devised later, every 
reasonable bimetallist would accept it. But “it would be 
manifestly wrong to adopt the present market ratio, 
which is the result of giving gold a monopoly of the 
money function in the world and of demonetizing silver 
by law.” While in hearty accord with those who wanted. 
an international agreement on the money question, he felt 
that ‘we must relieve our people, whether the other 
nations come or not. Inasmuch as our government led 
the way in striking down silver, it should lead the way in 
restoring it, and it can in the very act of restoration make 
such trade regulations as will compel those nations which 
desire to trade with us to enter into an agreement with 
us on the money question.” 

Meanwhile, the Republican State convention had met 
at Springfield, and had straddled the currency issue just 
as Altgeld predicted that it would. Its platform declared 
opposition ‘‘to any and every scheme that will give to 
this country a currency in any way depreciated or debased 
or in any respect inferior to the money of the most ad- 
vanced and intelligent nations of the earth. We favor 
the use of silver as currency, but to the extent only and 
under such restrictions that parity with gold can be main- 
tained.” After cleansing their bosoms of this perilous 
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stuff, and nominating John R. Tanner for Governor, the 
exhausted statesmen retired from the field. Tanner’s 
nomination, it should be noted, was a direct sequel to 
the defeat suffered by Charles T. Yerkes, when his 
“eternal monopoly bills” were vetoed by Governor 
Altgeld in 1895. Altgeld’s veto had shown that the old 
“system” was not in good working order. “Yerkes, a 
great man in his class, set about making it go. In a 
quiet ‘business-like’ way he ‘favored’ John R. Tanner 
for Governor on the Republican ticket for the election 
of 1896. Tanner came as near being a State boss as 
any man in Illinois politics, and he was ‘safe.’ He was 
nominated.” This bit of politico-financial history is 
from Lincoln Steffens’s ‘““The Struggle for Self-Govern- 
ment.” A writer in The Outlook puts the matter a little 
more explicitly: “Angered at the defeat of his project, 
Mr. Yerkes decided to name the next Governor of the 
State himself and thus be sure of having a man who would 
carry out his wishes; and in this he succeeded.” 

The Democratic State convention assembled at Peoria 
on June 23. A few days before, the national Republican 
delegates at St. Louis had cast their die for the single 
gold standard, and there could now be little doubt as to 
what course the Democrats would follow. In his speech 
at the opening of the Peoria convention, Governor 
Altgeld dismissed the tariff issue as a political ‘‘dead 
horse,” and urged that the Democratic party could only 
hope for success by waging a clear-cut campaign for the 
remonetization of silver. On this all-important ques- 
tion, Democrats “‘must speak with no uncertain sound. 
Hedging renders a party impotent, reduces it to a mere 
office-getting machine, and makes it contemptible... . 
We must state our position clearly, and live up toit.” In 
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the matter of ratio, he pointed out that while theoret- 
ically the bimetallic system does not depend on any 
particular ratio, a specific declaration on this point was 
necessary “in order that we may not lose the fruits of 
victory in case we win, and.no man having suggested any- 
thing better, the only thing for us to do is to declare for 
that historic ratio [16 to 1] under which we prospered 
and which is in harmony with our whole financial system.” 
At the close of his speech he made it perfectly clear that 
he had no wish to be renominated for a second term. 


I am not in a condition to stand for re-election. My health 
has been so badly broken that it is necessary for me to get out of 
the intense strain that I have been under for several years. 
Again, at the time of my election I had large property interests, 
but was greatly in debt. Since then property has been constantly 
shrinking in value and becomes less and less productive. ‘This, 
added to the fact that I have had to neglect my affairs to some ex- 
tent, has reduced me to a situation where I am not financially 
able to make a campaign, and where justice to my creditors re- 


quires that I should give my time to my own affairs rather than ~ 


to the public. I have no desire to be rich, but I must try to give 
every man his due. I have given the public four of the best years 
of my life, and have done the best I could. 

I do not desire to longer hold office. I believe in the potency 
of the successful private individual, and if I could have my choice 
should choose that path. I have no ambition to be a party leader 
or to be prominent in politics. JI am not unmindful of the honor 
the Democratic party has conferred on me, and I am ready to do 
what I can to serve my country; but I must ask that some one 
of the many able and patriotic men in the party be placed at the 
head and that I be permitted to retire. 


Notwithstanding this declaration, Governor Altgeld 
was renominated by a large majority, and the convention 
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voted unanimously for a platform which demanded “the 
immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver 
to 1 ounce gold of equal fineness, with full legal-tender 
power to each metal, without waiting for or depending 
on any other nation on earth.’ ‘Shortly after the con- 
vention closed both the ticket and the platform were en- 
dorsed by the People’s party of Illinois. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF 1896 


Lonc before the national Republican delegates assembled 
at St. Louis in June, 1896, William McKinley had been 
virtually selected as the party’s presidential candidate. 
Two main considerations dictated this choice. Republi- 
can leaders were still hoping against hope that the battle 
of 1896 might be reduced to the usual Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee hair-pulling over the tariff ‘‘issue,” in which 
event McKinley would of course be the “logical” 
standard-bearer. Meanwhile, it was necessary to keep 
an anchor to windward by “favoring”? a candidate 
whose record on the currency issue was sufficiently 
muddled to alarm neither the gold men nor the silver men 
within the party, but who yet might be depended upon to 
follow party lead in either direction if further straddling 
on this issue should prove impossible. As a member of 
Congress, McKinley had in 1877 and 1878 voted for 
‘free silver,” for the Bland-Allison bill and for its pass- 
age over President Hayes’s veto. In 1890 he supported 
the Sherman Silver-Purchase act, declaring it to be the 
next best thing to free coinage. “I am in favor of the 
use of all ‘ae silver product of the United States for 
money as rculating medium,” he wrote at that time; 
“I would ..ave silver and gold alike’ (whatever this 
means). A year later, however, while running for 
Governor of Ohio, he denounced independent free coin- 
268 
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age of silver. During the months just preceding the 
Republican convention of 1896, though many sought the 
Canton oracle, its lips were locked on the currency ques- 
tion. Not until the cat finally jumped at St. Louis did 
anyone (least of all, perhaps, McKinley himself) know 
where the “logical Republican candidate” stood with 
reference to that question. To the very last he 
cherished a pathetic hope that he would be permitted to 
centre his campaign on the tariff; * and in this hope both 
he and the Republican rank-and-file were encouraged by 
Mark Hanna, the tutelary god of the Canton “man of 
destiny.” But Mark Hanna was himself no lost babe 
in the political woods. He had long realized that the 
currency question was bound to be uppermost in the 1896 
campaign, and he had decided that the Republican con- 
vention should declare for the single gold standard. It 
did. The party platform, as read to the St. Louis con- 
vention on June 18, contained this plank: 


The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money... . 
We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are there- 
fore opposed to the free coinage of silver, except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to promote; and until such agreement 
can be obtained, the existing gold standard must be preserved. 
All our silver and paper money must be maintained at parity with 
gold; and we favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably 
the obligations of the United States, and all our money, whether 


*“During a conference, probably before Bryan’s nomination, McKin- 
ley said, ‘I am a Tariff man standing on a Tariff platform. This money 
matter is unduly prominent. In thirty days you won’t hear anything 
about it’” J. F. Rhodes’s “The McKinley and Roosevelt Administra- 


tions,” page 19. 
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coin or paper, at the present standard, the standard of the most 
enlightened nations of the earth. 


The dramatic withdrawal of thirty-four silver dele- 
gates, led by Senator Teller of Colorado, followed soon 
after the reading of the platform. McKinley was then 
nominated for the Presidency by an overwhelming vote, 
with Garret A. Hobart as running mate; and the con- 
vention adjourned. “American politics will reach a low 
ebb when Mr. McKinley is nominated for President,” 
wrote the editor of Harper’s Weekly in his issue of 
June 20, 1896. ‘The nation’s honor must be preserved” 
(by the election of McKinley) was the mast-head slogan 
in every issue of this same periodical throughout the 


following campaign. 


While the Republican convention had met at St. Louis 
with a predetermined candidate but without a definite 
policy on the foremost issue of the day, the national 
Democratic convention assembled at Chicago on July 7 
with a predetermined policy on that issue but without a 
candidate. By July 1, thirty-three of the fifty State and 
Territorial Democratic conventions had declared for free 
silver coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, and their delegates 
to the national convention were pledged accordingly. 
Quite aside from this fact, however, the Republican 
currency plank adopted at St. Louis left the Democrats 
virtually no choice save an active alliance with the Popu- 
list party in behalf of silver. But the candidate was still 
to seek; although Richard P. Bland of Missouri, a 
veteran worker in the silver cause, was generally favored. 
The situation was accurately summed up by a corre- 
spondent of the New York World, organ of the Cleve- 
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land or gold Democrats, in this sentence: ‘The Silver- 
ites will be invincible if united and harmonious; but 
they have neither machine nor boss. The opportunity 
is here; the man is lacking.” 

But if the Silverites had no boss, in the ordinary 
political sense, they did have a leader. From the very 
opening of the convention, its dominating spirit was 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois, although that fact was 
perhaps not fully apparent until after the second day. 
Altgeld was the brain and will of the convention, as 
Bryan. was—very literally—its voice. Bryan’s nomina- 
tion was in the nature of an accident; Altgeld’s leader- 
ship was inevitable from his abilities, his courage, and his 
practical political sagacity. During the months immedi- 
ately preceding the convention, he had done more than 
any other man in the Democratic party to forecast its 
character, to create the situation and shape the issues 
which were there developed. Possibly the situation and 
the issues would have been the:same in any case; but if 
Altgeld had not been able to control events, at least he 
had foreseen their drift more clearly than other Demo- 
cratic leaders and he had labored more consistently than 
any other to mold party policy into an uncompromising 
stand on the question which he knew would be foremost 
in the campaign of 1896. In the convention itself, he 
was an active and powerful force at every stage. 


It was his personality around which the convention proceed- 
ings revolved as far as caucus direction was concerned, He was 
also the central figure in the free silver conference in which the 
platform was mapped out for adoption of the 16 to 1 platform. 
On the convention floor and in secret caucuses outside, Altgeld, 
was cajoled, threatened, challenged, and browbeaten by leaders 
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of the different factions; but in spite of it all he stood firm, and 


to him more than to any other one man was attributed by leaders _ 


of the free silver element the power which finally secured the 
16 to 1 platform.* 


On the first day of the convention the silver forces won 
an important strategic victory in electing Senator John 
W. Daniel, an ardent bimetallist, as temporary chairman. 
The national party committee, controlled by a majority 
hostile to silver, had presented the name of David B. 
Hill of New York for this position; and according to 
traditional practice, the convention ‘should have ratified 
this selection. Upon roll call, however, the vote stood 
556 for Daniel and 349 for Hill. Next day the con- 
vention voted to unseat the “bolting” gold delegation 
from Nebraska in favor of a contesting silver delegation 
led by William J. Bryan; and four gold delegates from 
Michigan were supplanted by silver men, thus giving the 
silver faction (under the unit rule) the solid vote of 
Michigan. ‘The silver majority was also augmented by 
increasing the representation of each Territory from two 
members to six. Senator S. M. White of California 
was then elected permanent chairman of the convention. 
While the delegates were awaiting the report of the plat- 
form committee, there were numerous calls for Governor 
Altgeld. At first he refused to speak, urging that 
Senator Hill of New York should be heard instead. 
After learning that Hill was absent, the chairman for- 
mally invited Altgeld to address the convention. His 
speech was extemporaneous, and occupied only about 
fifteen minutes in the delivery. He recounted the evils 
that had followed the demonetization act of 1873; he 


* Chicago Chronicle, March 13, 1902. 
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denounced those forces in the convention that were 
advocating the usual straddle and compromise on the 
great question before them; he pleaded for a declaration 
of principles “that will admit of no quibble, that will 
mean the same thing on the mountain, in the valley, and at 
the seashore.” It was not a brilliant speech, or an im- 
passioned one; but the keynote of ‘No compromise,”’ 
which Altgeld struck again and again, was precisely 
attuned to the prevailing mood of the convention. The 
demonstration that followed was the most enthusiastic 
evoked by any of the speakers save only Mr. Bryan, whose 
now famous “‘crown of thorns and cross of gold” speech 
came a day later. ‘To the eastern press correspondents, 
steeped in the horrific Altgeld-myths of their employers, 
this demonstration was full of sinister portents. One of 
these gentry, describing the speaker and his speech for a 
noted New York “journal of civilization,” sought to 
freeze the blood of Wall Street with the following im- 
aginary portrait: 


John P. Altgeld, with his sharply chiselled French Revolution 
face, his high ringing voice, his bitter vehemence of manner, and 
his facility for epithet, was the most picturesque figure in the as- 
semblage . . . No one could listen to the flow of natural elo- 
quence from Altgeld’s lips without feeling that here was a guid- 
ing spirit in the lower social plane of any community in which 
he might dwell. He manifestly understood the weaknesses of 
human nature, and knew how to play on them with Satanic 
shrewdness. No personality in the convention was less obtru- 
sively in evidence than he; no orator was more eagerly heard when 
he spoke; none knew so well in what order to spring his half- 
truths at his audience and where to shut off the stream; none 
measured with such cleverness the meaning of the plaudits in 
response, or realized so promptly when he had reached a climax 
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which he could safely cap with a bit of his keen invective. One 
could not help marking him, at short notice, as the most dangerous 
influence in the convention—the stamp of agitator who, when the 
bludgeon had failed of its full work, would be ready with his 
poisoned knife, and who, in leading a victory-drunken mob, 
would not hesitate to follow pillage with the torch.* 


As an antidote to this bit of journalistic hysteria, it is 
refreshing to turn to the pen portrait of another ob- 
server at the convention—one who viewed the actors and 
the scenes in that drama not with the eyes of a medieval 
heresy-hunter, but with the clear vision of a trained, 
intelligent, and impartial student of public affairs. After 
speaking of Mr. Bryan’s appearance and manner in the 
convention (‘“‘a strong-limbed, strong-lunged athlete, stal- 
wart, confident, and bold, with the rude force and enthu- 
siasm of youth—with something, too, of its crudeness and 
immaturity,—but buoyant, assertive, ‘magnetic,’ with a 
power of homely and forceful eloquence that takes popu- 
lar audiences by storm, a ‘man of the people,’ a ‘com- 
moner,’ a radical and an optimist, with unbounded faith 
in Providence, in the Republic, and in himself’’), this 
writer gives by way of contrast the following picture of 
Governor Altgeld: 


A pale, intellectual, thoughtful man, with a sad and serious 
face; a temperament reflective and philosophical, yet alert and 
ready; calm, intrepid, and inflexible, able to stand alone against 
a thousand, yet quick to see the essential or potential elements in 
a situation and masterful in shaping them to desired ends; a man 
impatient at obstacles and objections, yet one to whom ultimate 
purposes and principles are more than present gains, and who 
knows how to bide his time; of unyielding courage and endurance, 
yet no voluntary martyr; able equally to bear attacks in silence 


* Francis E, Leupp in Harper’s Weekly for July 18, 1896. 
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or to give back blow for blow; a friend of humanity, and a hater 
of injustice to others as to himself; a keen critic of social in- 
stitutions, who thinks one should not only desire improvement but 
should work practically to attain it; a mature student of politics 
and society, who sees clearly the costs and difficulties of reform; 
a man of independent fortune, whose place is yet by choice among 
the party of the poor; a public speaker lacking or disdaining the 
arts of oratory, yet swaying vast audiences by his earnestness and 
the force of his logical appeal; a semi-invalid who is yet capable 
of the most vigorous and sustained exertions, and whose physical 
powers are able to support the activities of his restless brain only 
by a will-force which, “like seasoned timber, never gives’; a 
nature somewhat passionate and quick, yet subdued to habitual 
self-control; tried and tempered by adversity, yet kindly and 
sympathetic to all who deserve his courtesy;—such, roughly 
sketched, are some of the traits and characteristics of that remark- 
able man known as Governor Altgeld of Illinois, one of the most 
interesting and heroic figures in American public life. I watched 
him at the Convention, where he sat quietly in his place among 
the delegates, the centre and often the directing spirit of the 
exciting scenes, yet outwardly the most unmoved man upon the 
floor. I have for several years watched his career and studied 
his character; . . . In appearance he is about medium height, of 
well-developed figure, and hair and beard untouched with grey. 
His manners are dignified, and his face is at once strong and re- 
fined,—in fact, he is one whose presence would attract attention 
in any company of distinguished men. Something in his expres- 
sion, and in his careless manner of allowing his hair to fall over 
his forehead, marks him peculiarly as the caricaturist’s prey,— 
very much as Mr. Howells, the novelist, whose gentle manners 
and kindly disposition endear him to all who know him, has 
yet something in the shape of his face and the matting of his 
hair which causes his pictures to represent him often as an un- 
comely rufhan.* 


*Francis Fisher Browne in The National Review. (London) for 
December, 1896. 
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On July 9 the committee on resolutions placed before 
the convention a platform which declared the currency 
question “paramount to all others at this time’ and con- 
tained the following plank on that subject: 


We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, which has 
locked fast the prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis 
of hard times. . . . We demand the free and unlimited coinage 
of both silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 with- 
out waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. ‘We de- 
mand that the silver dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally 
with gold, for all debts, public and private; and we favor such 
legislation as will prevent for the future the demonetization of 
any kind of legal-tender money by private contract. 


For the rest, the platform condemned either directly 
or by inference nearly every prominent act and policy of 
President Cleveland’s administration. “The issuing of 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States in time: of 
peace and .. . the trafficking with banking syndicates” 
were denounced; as was also “arbitrary interference by 
Federal authorities in local affairs,” and especially “‘gov- 
ernment by injunction,” which was described as ‘‘a new 
and highly dangerous form of oppression, by which Fed- 
eral judges become at once legislators, judges, and 
executioners.” ‘The Supreme Court was criticized for 
reversing precedents in order to declare unconstitutional 
the income tax clause of the Wilson tariff act, and the 
possibility of another reversal on this question by the 
same court ‘“‘as it might hereafter be constituted” was 
suggested. “Life tenure in the public service’? was dis- 
approved in favor of appointments for fixed terms of 
office; and an enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was demanded, together 
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~ with such “control of railroads as will protect the people 
from robbery and oppression.” The usual platitudes 
about such matters as the tariff, the Monroe Doctrine, 
pensions, Cuban independence, etc., completed the 
platform. 

Following the reading of this document, a forlorn hope 
in behalf of a minority report signed by sixteen members 
of the committee on resolutions was led by such conserva- 
tives as Hill of New York, Vilas of Wisconsin, and ex- 
Governor Russell of Massachusetts. But the young and 
until then little-known Bryan of Nebraska, in a speech 
that is now historic, swept them down like men of straw 
and aroused the convention to a cyclone of enthusiasm 
such as no other American political gathering before or 
since has ever witnessed. The majority platform was 
adopted by a vote of more than two to one. Nothing 
now remained but the selection of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. In the voting next day, Richard 
P. Bland of Missouri, ‘‘the father of free silver,” led on 
the first three ballots, with Mr. Bryan not very far be- 
hind. On the fifth ballot the latter received the necessary 
number of votes for nomination; and Arthur Sewall of 

_ Maine was then chosen as candidate for Vice-President. 

It is impossible, as a writer who has already been 
quoted in this chapter clearly pointed out at the moment, 
to arrive at an understanding of this remarkable conven- 
tion without considering it at the outset as the expression 
of a great social and economic revolt. 


This theory enables us to comprehend its character and motives, 
although we may not accept its logic and its method. . . . Two 
things were needed at the outset: a concrete purpose, and a leader. 
The old issues were felt to be outworn and inadequate, and the 
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old leaders were discarded with them. The pervading feeling — 
was that of Lowell’s line: 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” 
The concrete purpose—the credo, the shibboleth, the sought-for 
panacea—was found in the words “Free Silver.” It was in favor 
already with a majority of the delegates, and when offered to 
the convention was received with eager readiness and adopted 
with boundless enthusiasm and delight. A great party had found 
its creed and formula, a cause had found its watchword and 
rallying-cry, a suffering people had found the key to its deliverance, 
humanity had found a new hope and inspiration. The outburst 
of joy and exultation was indescribable; it was splendid as a 
spectacle, however saddening to those who, like myself, were 
unable to share in the beliefs and expectations that inspired it. 
It was this scene in the convention that was described by hostile 
critics as a “political debauch,” a “frenzy,” and an “orgy”; some 
excited observers (at a distance) compared it with the con- 
ventions in Paris before the Reign of Terror; in London, as we 
are told by Mr. Stead in his Review of Reviews, the important 
information was vouchsafed that “Hell was broken loose at 
Chicago.” I have attended many of the national conventions of 
both parties, and the one thus uncharitably described appeared 
to me to differ from the others chiefly in its greater enthusiasm 
and spontaneity. It was essentially the most genuine and im- 
promptu political movement that has been known for many a 
decade. It was really the birth of a new party—a party devoted 
in spirit, whatever its mistakes of method, to human rights and 
human progress, to the welfare of the common people, to the 
promulgation of a newer and truer Democracy. Such were the 
feelings and convictions of a strong majority in the convention; 
the old and conservative leaders, startled at the progress of events, 
and seeing the direction of affairs rapidly passing from their con- 
trol, looked on in dismay and protest, but were powerless to stay 
the rising tide. The convention was in the hands of new men 
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animated by new thoughts and purposes, and guiding it toward 
new issues and new destinies.* 


Although Governor Altgeld, more than any other 
leader of his party, had shaped and guided those policies 
and issues which dominated the national Democratic con- 
vention of 1896, there is slight foundation in fact for the 
assertion later frequently made by friends and foes alike 
that he literally wrote the adopted platform. He was 
not a member of the committee on resolutions, and so 
played no direct part in framing the platform—whatever 
his indirect influence may have been. Its cardinal fea- 
ture, the free silver plank, had been written by Mr. Bryan 
some time before the convention met. Some of Altgeld’s 
close friends, even those who assert that he “wrote” the 
Chicago platform, hold to the belief that he never really 
favored the 16 to 1 ratio, but consented to its inclusion 
in the silver plank in order to placate the more radical 
free silverites and secure the adoption of other planks 
in which he was more keenly interested. At this late 
day it is difficult to get at the exact truth in such matters; 
but in the absence of conclusive testimony to the contrary, 
we must suppose that Altgeld’s position regarding the 16 
to 1 ratio was what he stated it to be in his speech before 
the Democratic State convention at Peoria, on June 23, 


1896: 


Theoretically the bimetallic system does not depend on any 
particular ratio, and if this question could be considered by Con- 
gress on its merits alone and free from outside pressure, it is 
probable the subject of a ratio would not be discussed at all 
by the public. But... it being necessary to make a specific 


*Francis Fisher Browne in The National Review (London) for 
December, 1896. 
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declaration in order that we may not lose the fruits of victory 
in case we win, and no man having suggested anything better, 
the only thing for us to do is to declare for that historic ratio 
under which we prospered and which is in harmony with our 
whole financial system. 


Still less foundation exists in fact for the assertion so 
often heard in the ensuing campaign that Governor Alt- 
geld was personally responsible for Mr. Bryan’s nomina- 
tion—that, to quote a typical journalistic source, “it was 
he who chose Mr. Bryan in preference to Mr. Bland, and 
induced the convention to nominate the fervid and plas- 
tic young Nebraska orator . . . who would be as clay in 
the hands of the potter under the astute control of the 
ambitious and unscrupulous Illinois communist.” * Until 
Mr. Bryan’s momentous speech on the third day of the 
convention, he had never been seriously considered as 
a possible Presidential candidate. The Illinois delega- 
tion, of which Governor Altgeld was chairman, went to 
the convention pledged to support Bland; it did support 
him on the first four ballots, and only switched its support 
to Mr. Bryan on the fifth ballot, after Bland’s chances 
had become hopeless. 

But common conjecture regarding the national Demo- 
cratic convention of 1896 undoubtedly hit the bull’s-eye 
of truth with at least one of its shafts. Save for the 
Constitutional clause which debars a citizen of foreign 
birth from holding office as President of the United 
States, Governor Altgeld would in all likelihood have re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination in 1896. Even so hos- 
tile an observer as Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, then owner of 
one of the great Republican newspapers of Chicago, ad- 


* Harper's Weekly, October 17, 1896. 
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mits this.* In connection with this point, a letter writ- 
ten by Governor Altgeld to Hon. James S. Hogg of 
Texas, and bearing date of June 8, 1896, is of no little 
interest. 


I feel highly flattered by your inquiry, but am glad to be able 
to say that I am not eligible to the Presidency. I was born in 
Germany, and came to this country when I was three months 
old. 

While I am an enthusiastic American and almost a crank on 
the subject of republican institutions and of government by the 
people, still I do not know what effect the buzzing of a Presi- 
dential bee might have upon my nervous system. I notice that 
it weakens most men. ‘They are in constant fear of spoiling 
their chances, and consequently accomplish nothing. 

We have had three or four great Presidents, but as a rule 
the great men of this country have not been Presidents. In 
fact, the men whose labors made republican institutions possible 
in America, and most of the men who later on shaped our des- 
tinies, were men who could not have been elected President. It 
requires positive and aggressive men to do much for their country. 
Could I have my choice in the matter I should prefer belonging 
to the latter; but as it is, I expect to walk in the shady valleys 
and to seek contentment in the humbler walks of life. 


On July 22 both the Populist party and the so-called 
“silver Republicans” met at St. Louis, endorsed free sil- 
ver, and nominated Mr. Bryan for the Presidency, al- 
though the Populist convention substituted the name of 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia for that of Arthur Sewall 
as candidate for Vice-President. Meanwhile, a consid- 

*In his political recollections, “From McKinley to Harding,” Mr. 
Kohlsaat writes: “The dominant figure [at the Chicago convention] 
was Governor John P. Altgeld, of Illinois. Born in Germany, he was in- 


eligible for the Presidency or would in all probability have been the 
nominee.” 
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erable section of the Prohibition Party, known as “‘broad 
gaugers,” had already adopted a platform favoring free 
coinage at the 16 to1 ratio. For several weeks the gold 
standard: or Cleveland Democrats, most of whom had — 
abstained from balloting in the Chicago convention, were 
uncertain as to what course they should pursue, the major- 
ity finally deciding upon an independent campaign. ‘The 
Illinois members of this faction met at Chicago on August 
25, and adopted a platform which, while it had little to 
say about silver, was uncompromising in its adherence to 
the gold standard. It extolled President Cleveland, de- 
clared that the national Democratic convention had been 
dominated by “agitators, sectionalists, and demagogues,”’ 
and denounced the “‘shameful demand for a debased dol- 
lar.’ The convention selected John C. Black as its candi- 
date for Governor; Black later declined to run, and Wil- 
liam S. Forman was named in his place. A national 
convention of gold Democrats assembled at Indianapolis 
early in September, with delegates present from forty- 
one States, and three Territories. The adopted platform — 
of this ‘““National Democratic Party,” as it decided to 
style itself, condemned ‘‘the Populist conventions of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis,” urged the maintenance of a single 
gold standard, and praised the ‘‘fidelity, patriotism, and 
courage” of President Cleveland in fulfilling “this great 
public trust,” in maintaining “‘civil order and the enforce- 
ment of the laws,” and in upholding “the credit and 
honor of the nation.” Ex-Governor John M. Palmer of 
Illinois and General Simon B. Buckner of Kentucky were 
nominated as this party’s standard-bearers. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1896 


WHEN some social psychologist of the future undertakes 
to prepare that much-needed work, ‘‘Studies in American 
Mass-Hysteria,” he will find the material for two of his 
principal chapters in episodes with which Governor Alt- 
geld’s name is nationally associated—the Chicago anar- 
chist case and the Presidential campaign of 1896. And 
to the extent that they deal specifically with the direct 
and indirect role played by Altgeld in each episode, the 
second of these chapters will form a sequel to the first, 
while the first will account for much that would other- 
wise be inexplicable in the second. 

The campaign of 1896 will always remain one of the 
most memorable in the history of American politics. The 
issues raised and the principles involved at the beginning 
of the contest were the most clear-cut and vital that had 
been presented to the electorate since the Civil War. In 
its broadest aspect, it was ‘“‘the first great protest of the 
American people against monopoly—the first great strug- 
gle of the masses in our country against the privileged 
classes.” As James Parton said of the Jacksonian con- 
tests, ‘‘nearly all the ancient wealth, nearly all the busi- 
ness activity, nearly all the book-nourished intelligence, 
nearly all the silver-forked civilization of the country” 
were united in opposition to the Democratic platform and 
candidate. But it was a sectional as well as a class strug- 
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gle, with the West and South arrayed almost solidly 
against the northeastern States. At the outset both sides 
proclaimed that this was to be a campaign of education, 
and indeed much educational work was done: tons of 
printed matter were distributed, and thousands of speak- 
ers expounded the principles of finance and government 
to receptive audiences. During a period of fourteen 
weeks, Mr. Bryan made four stumping tours across the 
country, covering eighteen thousand miles in all, and 
speaking nearly six hundred times before a total of prob- 
ably five million persons. Throughout this remarkablé 
canvass he never dodged the main issue or stooped to 
personal abuse of his opponents; his energy, enthusiasm, 
courtesy, and good humor were unfailing. McKinley, on 
the other hand, was permitted by his manager, the astute 
Mark Hanna, to take no chances in the open field. His 
part consisted in making impressive frock-coated appear- 
ances on his Canton veranda, before delegations of pious 
pilgrims whom he urged to stand firm for “sound money” 
and the grand old system of protectionism. For the less 
fugitive and cloistered activities of the campaign, Mark 
Hanna had his own far-flung army of shock troops, picked 
for the work and amply provided with the sinews of war. 

But what began as a campaign of education soon degen- 
erated, on the Republican side, into a campaign of vituper- 
ation and then into an orgy of emotion and panic. Be- 
fore the end of Mr. Bryan’s first “‘swing around the cir- 
cle’ Hanna and his lieutenants realized quite clearly that 
to accept the Democratic challenge and argue the currency 
question on its own merits before the country would 
result in certain defeat for their party—not, of course, 
because the silver arguments were invincible, but because 
of the almost fanatical devotion among the common peo- 
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ple to “free silver” as a cure for the economic ills under 
which they suffered. It was therefore necessary to shift- 
the campaign into entirely new channels, to veil the main 
issue under specious plans for “sound money” and an 
“honest dollar” and at the same time to discredit the 
Democratic leaders by calling hard names and charging 
sinister motives. For the successful execution of this 
purpose, Governor Altgeld’s prominence on the Demo- 
cratic side was a providential boon to Hanna and his co- 
horts. Altgeld had pardoned the surviving Chicago 
“anarchists”; ergo, Altgeld was himself an ‘‘anarchist”’; 
ergo, any cause which Altgeld championed was “‘anar- 
chistic”’; ergo, any champions of a cause which Altgeld 
championed were either themselves ‘‘anarchists” or pup- 
pets of the “‘arch-anarchist.” In the light of such im- 
pregnable logic as this, the Democratic “‘plot against or- 
ganized society” stood revealed and explained—for cam- 
paign purposes. With its usual insight and veracity, and 
something more than its usual restraint, Harper's Weekly 
put the situation in a nutshell as follows: 


Governor Altgeld, as we have already said, is the brain and 
inspiration of the movement for which Mr. Bryan stands. He 
is the candidate’s most trusted adviser. It is he who chose Mr. 
Bryan in preference to Mr. Bland, and induced the convention to 
nominate the fervid and plastic young Nebraska orator. . . 
Governor Altgeld preferred the impulsive, susceptible, imaginative, 
yielding Mr. Bryan, who had always shown himself ready to 
make war on society, who was accepted as a Populist by Popu- 
lists themselves, and who would be as clay in the hands of the 
potter under the astute control of the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Illinois communist, who had become the leader of all the dis- 
turbing forces in the country by reason of his defense and 
pardon of the Chicago anarchists, To Governor Altgeld the 
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passage of a law establishing free coinage of silver would be but 
a step towards the general socialism which is the fundamental 
doctrine of his political belief. “The money question is but one 


of the issues on which he seeks to overturn the old parties, the old 


traditions, and the essential policies which have controlled the 
government since its foundation. He favored Mr. Bryan because 
he knew that he would be the power in Mr. Bryan’s administra- 
tion; and he is not seeking merely to make money cheaper, but 
through a war on capital to revolutionize politics and society.* 


This conception of Governor Altgeld as the real power 
in the silver movement, with Mr. Bryan as his tool, soon 
became the dominant idea in the entire Republican cam- 
paign. Every conceivable effort was made to place upon 
the national Democratic party and its candidate the odium 
attaching in the public mind to Altgeld and his alleged 
“criminal sympathies and anarchistic tendencies.” The 
cry of “anarchy” was incessantly trumpeted to the four 
winds by every Republican agency capable of emitting a 
noise. As the campaign progressed, these tactics became 
more reckless and violent and discursive. Altgeld was 
‘fan enemy of the Constitution’’; he stood for “all the 
essential doctrines of Jeff Davis and Herr Most’; and 
his ‘‘final aim and purpose” were declared to be nothing 
less than the ‘‘overthrow of law and order, the rights of 
property, and conservative government in the United 
States.’’ Oddly erough, the most active and thorough- 
going practitioners of this sort of moral assassination 
were the revered clergymen, the urbane “scholars in 
politics,” the knightly Civil War heroes, the respected 
‘Journals of civilization” identified with eastern sweet- 
ness and light. Dr. Lyman Abbott denounced from his 
pulpit “the crowned hero and worshipped deity of the 


* Editorial in issue of October 17, 1896. 
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anarchists of the Northwest” who had the ‘magnificent 
effrontery” to go to New York to deliver an address in 
answer to a scathing attack that had been made upon him 
there by a prominent Republican orator. Theodore 
Roosevelt, before an audience of 13,000 persons in Chi- 
cago, characterized Governor Altgeld as ‘one who would 
connive at wholesale murder,’ who “condones and en- 
courages the most infamous of murders,’’ and who 
“would substitute for the government of Washington and 
Lincoln a red welter of lawlessness and dishonesty as fan- 
tastic and vicious as the Paris Commune.” General 
Sickles, the warrior of Gettysburg, travelled through 
Illinois informing the people that their Governor—the 
highest official of the third great State in the Union—was 
a “wolf who needed skinning.” Harper’s Weekly and 
The Nation, at virtually every mention of Altgeld’s name, 
outdid the venal atrocities of the least reputable Republi- 
can newspapers. A particularly loathsome feature of the 
first-named journal was its series of campaign cartoons by 
W. A. Rogers. In his final effort, published a week or so 
before the November election, this artist depicted Gov- 
ernor Altgeld as a demoniac spirit projected against the 
shade of Guiteau (the abhorred murderer of President 
Garfield), and holding in his hands a torn Constitution 
and a flaming torch marked “Anarchy,” while underneath 
the picture appeared this legend: ‘‘1881-1897: Guiteau 
was a Power in Washington for One Day. Shall Alt- 
geld be a Power There for Four Years?” A fairly com- 
plete vocabulary of vituperation might have been com- 
piled from the names applied to Altgeld by the hysterical 
swashbucklers of press, pulpit, and platform. Such ap- 
pellations as ‘‘anarchist,” “socialist,” ‘‘communist,”’ 
“fool,” “fraud,” “crank,” etc., were worn threadbare 
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early in the campaign, and were gradually discarded in 
favor of “lunatic,” “ruffian,” “thug,” “‘snake,” ‘“‘viper,’”” 
“serpent,” “dog,” “ass.” “hoodlum,” “traitor,” “con. 
spirator,” “murderer,” ‘‘arch devil,” and the like. 4 
It is not pleasant to dwell on these revolting features 
of the campaign, and we are glad to pass on to another 
and slightly less personal phase. In order to reap the 
full benefits of the ‘“‘anarchy and lawlessness” issue which 
they had raised so effectually, something more was re- 
quired of the “sound money”’ evangelists than merely to 
vilify Governor Altgeld. It was not enough to iterate 
and reiterate that he was the real power in the silver 
movement, and that as he was an anarchist and a desper- 
ado the effect of Mr. Bryan’s election would be to install 
an administration of anarchists and desperadoes at 
Washington. Every effort must also be made to inocu- 
late public opinion with the notion that the Democratic 
platform was in itself an anarchistic and a revolutionary 
document. This task required somewhat delicate han- 
dling. The most important item in that platform was of 
course the currency plank, demanding “‘the free and un- 
limited coinage of both silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1.” But reckless as they were in the 
use of epithets, the Republican managers were not quite | 
prepared to brand as anarchistic and revolutionary a cur- 
rency policy that had been adhered to for several decades 
by the United States government and that had been ac- 
tively championed in Congress by their own Presidential 
candidate. Careful strategy therefore demanded that 
the campaign emphasis should be shifted as much as pos- 
sible from this to certain other Democratic planks which 
were commonly alleged to be the “pets” of Governor Alt- 
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geld and the children of his own particular creation. Of 
such planks, the one singled out for heaviest attack was 
that which denounced “arbitrary interference by Federal 
authorities in local affairs as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and a crime against free insti- 
tutions” and objected to “government by injunction as a 
new and highly dangerous form of oppression by which 
Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the States and 
the rights of citizens, become at once legislators, judges, 
executioners.” As a direct sequel to events connected 
with the Chicago railway strike of 1894, this plank par- 
ticularly outraged the employing class that was aligned 
so solidly under Mark Hanna’s leadership. The first 
clause was generally characterized by Republican spokes- 
men as ‘‘a declaration in favor of free riots”; the second 
contemplated ‘warfare against the courts” and was a 
blow aimed at the “integrity and independence of the 
judiciary.” Only a little less objectionable than this 
“worst plank” in the Democratic platform was the para- 
graph criticizing “‘the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court on the income tax” of 1894, and declaring ‘that it 
is the duty of Congress to use all the Constitutional power 
which remains after that decision, or which may come 
from its reversal by the court as it may hereafter be con- 
stituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be equally 
and impartially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its 
due proportion of the expense of the Government.” 
From this seemingly innocent wood-pile the Republicans 
dragged forth a nigger labelled “Covert Threat to Pack 
the Supreme Court of the United States,” and exhibited 
him up and-down the country as one of the blackest of 
Satan’s progeny., With his twin brother, the “free riots” 
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and “‘attack on the courts”’ clause, he was a monster which 
“to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ In their proper na- 
tal conjunction, the pair revealed the true damnable in- 


wardness of Democratic policy and purpose. “It is be- — 


cause their programme is one of spoliation,” said 
Harper’s Weekly, “that Mr. Bryan and his mentor Gov- 
ernor Altgeld want free riots and a Supreme Court that 
will obey the passions of the multitude.” 

It would be merely fatuous to discuss whether these 
or any other planks in the Democratic platform were in 
even the remotest degree anarchistic, incendiary, revolu- 
tionary, or whatever else the panic-stricken conservatives 
of 1896 believed them to be. ‘The only purpose here has 
been to indicate the masterly strategy of Mark Hanna 
and his lieutenants in capitalizing the popular hatred of 
Governor Altgeld to discredit Mr. Bryan and everything 
he stood for. The paramount issue of ‘‘free silver” was 
of course a large factor in controlling sentiment and 
votes, as was also the enormous Republican campaign 
fund. But more important than these in the ultimate 
result were the shrewdly-calculated appeals to prejudice 
and passion, openly or insidiously based on Governor Alt- 
geld’s connection with the campaign, which in their cumu- 
lative effect produced a nation-wide hysteria, a frenzied 
anarchophobia, among the well-to-do during the three 
or four weeks just before election. No doubt the victims 
of this dementia sincerely believed with Goldwin Smith 
that “‘all the elements of distress, class hatred, social 
revolution, craziness, and anarchy have combined against 
the American Republic.” And there were probably 
few among them who did not echo the post-election sen- 
timents of the New York Tribune, as expressed in the fol- 
lowing immortal example of journalistic phrenitis: 


| 
/ 
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| The Bryan movement was conceived in iniquity and was 
brought forth in sin. It had its origin in a malicious conspiracy 
against the honor and integrity of the nation. It gained such 
monstrous growth as it enjoyed from an assiduous culture of the 
basest passions of the least worthy members of the community. 
It has been defeated and destroyed because right is right and 
God is God. Its nominal head was worthy of the cause. Nomi- 
nal, because the wretched, rattle-pated boy, posing in vapid 
vanity and mouthing resounding rottenness, was not the real 
leader of that league of hell. He was only a puppet in the blood- 
imbued hands of Altgeld, the anarchist, and Debs, the revolution- 
ist, and other desperadoes of that stripe. But he was a willing 
puppet, Bryan was,—willing and eager. Not one of his masters 
was more apt than he at lies and forgeries and blasphemies and 
all the nameless iniquities of that campaign against the Ten Com- 
mandments. He goes down with the cause, and must abide 
with it in the history of infamy. He had less provocation than 
Benedict Arnold, less intellectual force than Aaron Burr, less 
manliness and courage than Jefferson Davis. He was the rival 
of them all in deliberate wickedness, and treason to the Republic. 
His name belongs with theirs, neither the most brilliant nor the 
most hateful in the list. Good riddance to it all, to conspiracy 
and conspirators, and to the foul menace of repudiation and 
anarchy against the honor and life of the Republic. 


Although warned by his physicians that to attempt any 
active part in the campaign of 1896 would be to court 
death, Governor Altgeld was one of the most energetic 
and effective workers inthe Democratic cause. Through- 
out the campaign he gave little thought to his own can- 
didacy for reelection as Governor of Illinois, but every- 
where emphasized the national issues and the national 
ticket. Characteristic of his attitude in this respect is 
the following statement from his opening speech of the 
campaign, delivered at Girard, Illinois, on August 29: 
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Speaking of my own candidacy, I have only to say that I have 
served you nearly four years. I have never worked harder in 
my life. I have striven to do my duty. Unquestionably I have 


made mistakes, but I have aimed to follow the dictates of jus- 


tice and right. I have aimed to know neither rich nor poor, 
neither friend nor foe, in the discharge of my duties. I have 
aimed to raise the banner of this mighty State to the highest 
pinnacle. I have acted upon the principle that every man is equal 
before the law and all are entitled to equal protection. If you 
are satisfied with my stewardship, naturally it would gratify me 
to have you say so; but, my fellow citizens, all questions of office 
sink into insignificance when compared with the great issue that 
is before the people. Office holders come and go, and as a rule 
the world is little the wiser or little the better. But policies 
shape the destinies of nations and determine the happiness or the 
misery of unborn generations; and if there are Republicans here 
who feel that they must in part support their ticket, then I say 
to you with all the earnestness of my soul, go into the booth, 
and vote for Mr. Tanner for Governor,—then think of your 
families, think of the future of your children, think of the future 
of our great country, and cast a vote for Bryan and for humanity. 


Early in October the Republican candidate for Goy- 
ernor toured Illinois with a party of national speakers, 
all of whom made Altgeld the special target of their 
oratory. Ill as he was, the Governor secured a special 
train and followed the Tanner party through the State, 
speaking several times each day in those towns which his 
opponents had just visited. An incident of this heroic 
journey, never before recorded, is contributed by Mr. 
David R. Levy, who served as Altgeld’s private secre- 
tary throughout the campaign of 1896. Mr. Levy writes: 


Accusations have often been made that the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which Governor Altgeld defended the laboring classes 
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and endeavored to benefit them were of a demagogic nature and 
assumed for political effect. I wish to recall one incident which 
in my opinion clearly demonstrates that this was not the case, 
and that his whole heart and soul were bound up in a concentrated 
effort to help mankind. The incident referred to occurred in 
the Fall of 1896, on the morning after the Governor had de- 
livered a speech at East St. Louis and we were on our way to 
Mount Vernon, where he was scheduled to speak that after- 
noon. At this time his health was in a precarious condition, and 
after any large meeting he was completely exhausted—at times 
in a state of collapse. ‘This was the case on the morning which 
I speak of, and while riding in the sleeper he seemed very much 
depressed. I asked him if he were feeling ill, and his answer 
was: “Oh, not more than usual.” ‘Then, continuing, he said: 
“T was a pretty sick man last night, was I not?” I replied: 
“Yes, Governor.” He then said: ‘You know I may be carried 
off in one of the attacks such as I suffered last night, and yet if 
such a thing were to happen I feel I could die perfectly happy 
if I could think and feel that anything I had ever done, said, or 
written would in any way alleviate the condition of the working 
people of this country.” Could anything more clearly refute any 
charge that could be made against him or his memory on this 
subject? ‘The statement was made to and overheard by no one 
except his private secretary, in whom he had implicit confidence 
and whom he knew would not repeat it without his consent. It 
was not said with any expectation of its being published, but only 
as one man talks to another with whom he is on an intimate 
footing. 


At the end of this Illinois tour Governor Altgeld went 
at once to New York, where he delivered in Cooper 
Union on October 17 what was perhaps the most notable 
speech of his life. In this, he dealt in largest part with 
the ‘Federal interference” and “government by injunc- 
tion” plank of the Democratic platform, giving a detailed 
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account of his own and the Cleveland administration’s 
course in connection with the Chicago railway strike of 
1894. The ordeal of that speech, which must have oc- 


cupied nearly three hours in the delivery, left him in a_ 


shattered condition for several days afterward. ‘The 
same result had followed an earlier speech of the same 
campaign in Chicago, as thus recorded by Judge Edward 
Osgood Brown. 


Taken with a fainting spell from illness, just as he was about 
to make a speech with others at the Auditorium, his friends 
could not persuade him to give up his intention. He went on 
the stage and, fortunately, was able to conclude a masterly address 
without apparent difficulty. But on his return to his room at the 
hotel, where I awaited him, he was unable for an hour or more 
to move from his bed. ‘The circumstances of his death were 
but a recurrence, with a different result, of the same conditions. 


But physically broken as he was, by sheer power of will 
Altgeld held his place in the front line of battle from be- 
ginning to end of a campaign fierce beyond parallel in 
American politics, fighting valiantly to the last ditch 
against such odds and such weapons as few men in public 
life have ever had to face. Even his most implacable 
foes were forced to bear witness to his courage, his abil- 
ity, and his devotion to the cause. And although in the 
final outcome he went down to defeat, along with the na- 
tional Democratic candidate, it was a defeat more honor- 
able than a dozen ordinary victories. Within the space of 
scarcely six months, the Democratic organization had 
been metamorphosed from a party of privilege to a party 
of the people. It had been obliged, in Altgeld’s phrase, 
“to reform while under the fire of the enemy,” but not- 
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withstanding that fact “it has made the most heroic 
political fight ever seen in this country.” 


It was confronted by all the banks, all the trusts, all the 
syndicates, all the corporations, all the great papers. It was 
confronted by everything that money could buy, that boodle 
could debauch, or that fear of starvation could coerce. It was 
confronted by the disgust which the majority of the American 
people felt toward the national administration, for which they 
held us responsible. It was confronted by the unfounded charge 
of being partly responsible for the hard times. It was confronted 
by a combination of forces such as had never been united before 
and will probably never be united again; and worse still, the time 
was too short to educate the public. 


The Chicago Tribune’s editorial on Altgeld’s post- 
election statement from which the above paragraph is 
quoted bore the heading, “Viper Altgeld Gnaws a File.” 
Two days before, four hundred and seventy-five thous- 
and citizens of Illinois (fifty thousand more than voted 
for him in 1892) had cast their ballots for ‘“‘viper Alt- 
geld.” His vote exceeded Mr. Bryan’s Illinois total by 
10,000; his opponent’s plurality was 30,000 less than Mc- 
Kinley’s in Illinois. In the national election, six and a 
half million American citizens (nearly a million more 
than had ever voted for a successful presidential candi- 
date before 1896) supported the party of “anarchy” 
and “repudiation” and “free riots.” While McKinley’s 
popular majority was about 600,000, a shift of less than 
20,000 votes distributed among six States in which the 
balloting was most evenly divided would have given Mr. 
Bryan a winning majority in the electoral college. By 
such a hair-like margin was the great battle of 1896 de- 
cided. 
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But the rejoicings of Mark Hanna’s victorious hosts 
were neither shadowed nor sobered by any reflections on 
the narrow squeak by which they had managed to pull 
through. Altgeld’s defeat, even more than Bryan’s, was 
the prevailing theme in a thousand jubilant editorials. 
“Exit Altgeld!” shouted Harper's Weekly, exit “the most 
dangerous enemy to American institutions of all the ruf- 
fianly gang which has broken out of the forecastle of the 
ship of state and attempted to occupy the quarter-deck 
and seize the helm.” Altgeld has long since left the 
stage, and so has Harper’s Weekly, and so have most of 
the leading actors who played their heroic or their de- 
grading parts in that tremendous drama. Each has 
found his appropriate Valhalla and his appropriate asso- 
ciates in the spirit world of history. 


‘Where is McKinley, Mark Hanna’s McKinley, 

His slave, his echo, his suit of clothes? 

Gone to join the shadows, with the pomps of that time, 
And the flame of that summer’s prairie rose. 


Where is Cleveland whom the Democratic platform 

Read from the party in a glorious hour? 

Gone to join the shadows with pitchfork Tillman, 

And sledgehammer Altgeld who wrecked his power. 


Where is Hanna, bull dog Hanna, 

Low browed Hanna, who said: ‘Stand pat’? 
Gone to his place with old Pierpont Morgan. 
Gone somewhere . . . with lean rat Platt. 


Where is Roosevelt, the young dude cowboy, 
Who hated Bryan, then aped his way? 

Gone to join the shadows with mighty Cromwell 
And tall King Saul, till the Judgment day. 
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Where is Altgeld, brave as the truth, 

Whose name the few still say with tears? 

Gone to join the ironies with Old John Brown, 
Whose fame rings loud for a thousand years. 


Where is that boy, that Heaven-born Bryan, 

That Homer Bryan, who sang from the West? 

Gone to join the shadows with Altgeld the Eagle, 

Where the kings and the slaves and the troubadours rest.* 


*From “Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan,” by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
in “The Golden Whales of California.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
EVENTS OF 1897-1899 


No doubt a feeling of immense relief was uppermost in 
Altgeld’s mind when he said to Brand Whitlock, as the 
two were going up the long walk to the State House steps 
on almost the last morning that he passed in the Gover- 
nor’s chair: ‘‘Well, we’re rid of this, anyway.” A day 
or two later his successor, the faithful wheel-horse of 
Chicago monopoly interests, was inaugurated with a dis- 
play of military pomp seldom seen before in Springfield. 
It had been an invariable custom at the inauguration of 
a new administration in Illinois for the outgoing executive 
to deliver a brief retiring speech; but in January, 1897, 
with the chivalrous instincts of his kind, Governor-elect 
Tanner persuaded the managers of the State Assembly to 
refuse this courtesy to Governor Altgeld. The grossness 
of the insult was aggravated by withholding all knowledge 
of it from the Governor until the last moment, when it 
was too late to recall the advance press copies of his 
speech. Had the pot-house bosses responsible for this 
affront been capable of shame, they would assuredly have 
experienced that emotion in reading Altgeld’s address 
next morning. In substance and temper it was a model 
document of its kind, unmarred by the remotest tingle of 
rancor or animosity or partisan asperity. Of his own 
experience in office, Altgeld said: 


I have given Illinois four of my best years and have brought 
all my offerings to her altar. Had it been necessary to do so I 
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should have considered life itself but a small sacrifice in her 
interest, and I retire from her service and from the high office 
to which her people elected me without any trace of bitterness or 
disappointment. I have tried to further the best interests of my 
country, and while I erred in many cases they were errors of 
judgment and I go forth with a peaceful conscience. I have en- 
deavored to carry out those principles that form the basis of free 
government, and I have acted on the conviction that it would 
be better to be Governor but for one day and follow the dictates 
of justice than to hold office for fifty years by winking at wrong. 
In my judgment no epitaph can be written upon the tomb of a 
public man that will so surely win the contempt of the ages as 
to say of him that he held office all his life and never did any- 
thing for humanity. We believe that the institutions of 
the State are in excellent condition. Some of my friends feel 
that we have been cleaning house; that we have been putting 
things in order, Permit me to say that if any of the measures 
which we have inaugurated should prove beneficial to the country 
the people will be in no wise indebted to me, for when a public 
man gives to his country the very best services in his power he 
has done no more than he agreed to do and has done no more 
than the public had a right to expect. 


These sentences were not empty rhetorical flourishes. 
They embodied the essence of Altgeld’s views on the 
duties of office-holding; just as Mark Hanna’s famous dic- 
tum, ‘‘No man in public life owes the public anything,” 
embodied the essence of his views on the same subject. 
‘And they expressed the literal and precise truth regarding 
Altgeld’s services to Illinois. He had indeed brought all 
his offerings to her altar, and they had been consumed to 
ashes in the sacrificial fire. Entering office a reputed 
millionaire, he left it impoverished. His health, pre- 
carious enough at the beginning of his term, was now shat- 
tered beyond repair; and not his own health only, but his 
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wife’s as well. The systematic persecution and calumny 
to which he had been subjected for four years, culminating 
at last in an almost frenzied orgy of vituperation, were 
mainly responsible for that result in both cases, as they 
were responsible also for the wrecking of his political 
fortunes. Such was the price, or a part of the price, 
which he had paid for endeavoring to ‘‘further the best 
interests of my country.” 

To these heavy cumulative penalties of public service, 
Fate added more than one peculiarly bitter personal chas- 
tisement. In the death of his cousin, John W. Lanehart, 
during the early summer of 1896, Altgeld lost his most 
intimate friend and a trusted business associate of many 
years. At about the same time, that most cherished 
of his symbolic ‘“‘children,” the Unity Building, was taken 
over and sold by a public receiver. Then, soon after his 
retirement from the Governorship, two Democratic office- 
holders appointed during his administration were prose- 
cuted, convicted, and sent to prison for defalcation. This 
last-mentioned misfortune caused Altgeld keener suffering 
than any other of his entire public career. In one of the 
few available letters which refer in any way to his per- 
sonal or political tribulations, he wrote to his friend 
Judge Lambert Tree, on May 11, 1897: 


Here it is the old story. We are all like hens in a barnyard 
scratching for insects, with our eyes so riveted to the ground that 
we do not see the sky over us or the great world around us. And 
the cold truth is that times are so hard here that in the effort at 
bread-getting there seem to be more hens than there are insects 
to feed on. 

Personally I have what the parrot described to its mistress 
as “a hell of a time.” During my whole public career I have 
never been pursued with so much venom as during the last four 
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or five months. I had long been used to facing the frown of the 
Fates, but this time they assumed the aggressive and I have felt 
the sting of their irony. You know I took pride in having my 
administration honest. Well, the grain inspector whom I ap- 
pointed in Chicago was $4500 short in his accounts and for politi- 
cal effect has been made the subject of senatorial and grand jury 
investigation, and an effort has been made to besmirch an entire 
administration. ‘Then the failure of some banks has tied up 
some public funds. Worst of all, Mr. Spalding, the President of 
the Globe Savings Bank and the treasurer of the State University 
at Champaign, has failed and it looks as if the ‘institution would 
lose several hundred thousand dollars. Of course all these things 
are charged to me, and while I am in no way responsible and do 
not mind the abuse I am nearly heart-broken over the loss to 
the University. I had done more for that institution than all the 
other Governors put together. “Through my aid it erected six 
great buildings during my administration and added several im- 
portant departments and literally leaped forward and bid fair 
towards becoming one of the greatest institutions of learning on 
the American continent. I would as soon have been paralyzed 
as to have had anything happen to this institution. 

But I am alive and am going steadily on. I confess to not 
having any philosophy that fits the case. ‘To say that “there is 
no peace for the wicked” does not seem broad enough, and I do 
not feel at liberty to say that ‘whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth” for I do not see His finger in the affair. I conclude 
that it is simply a case of having been mistaken in men. 


Even in the absence of the hapless incidents here re- 
ferred to, with their depressing reaction for many months, 
Altgeld would have found the first year or two after his 
return to private life dreary and barren enough. As 
‘much as ever, perhaps more than ever, his mental energies 
craved some form of intense activity; yet the wretched 
condition of his bodily health would not permit of any 
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settled and continuous effort. A few speeches, delivered 
in the intervals of travel enforced by the doctors upon 
himself and Mrs. Altgeld, virtually made up the sum of 
his tangible accomplishment during 1897. In January 
he appeared before two important gatherings of Chicago 
Democrats, one a large reception in his honor. At Brook- 
lyn on July 5 he spoke on the general theme that society 
always supports established wrong; at Philadelphia on 
September 5 he dealt with the problem of rescuing 
American institutions from corporate control; at Chicago 


on December 5 he delivered a memorial address on Henry 


George. His old-time powers of eloquence and mental 
vigor were still intact. But these occasional public ap- 
pearances could by no means satisfy the zeal of a re- 
former eager to force the fighting at every point on behalf 
of principles which he considered crucially important in 
American affairs. Although the scope of his efforts 
widened somewhat during 1898, the comparative inac- 
tion and sterility of that and the preceding year weighed 
heavily upon him. ‘I feel like an orphan boy, and want 
to talk with you,” he wrote to Henry D. Lloyd toward 
the close of 1898; “I have been living on the dry dust of 
the road so long that I need a change.”” And in welcom- 
ing another friend to Chicago at about this same time, 
he said: “Your coming is like a ray of light into my 
darkness, for here I feel as if I were under a black cloud, 
which never lifts.” 

Those who are in a position to know have said that 
Altgeld’s chief political ambition was to go from the 
State House in Springfield to the Senate Chamber in 
Washington. The result of the 1896 elections in Illinois 
of course made that ambition impossible of fulfilment. 
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When the selection of a United States Senator came be- 
fore the State legislature on January 22, 1897, Altgeld 
received seventy-seven votes, as against one hundred and 
twenty-five cast for the Republican candidate, William 
E. Mason. Soon thereafter, the machine politicians of 
‘Chicago ousted him from all power in the State Demo- 
cratic organization. But they could not dislodge him 
from his position of influence among those Democrats, of 
Illinois and of the country, who placed loyalty to princi- 
ples above loyalty to machine organization. “It may be 
doubted,” said the Chicago Record-Herald at the time 
of Altgeld’s death, “whether any man in his party had 
greater influence since 1896 in its national councils, and 
whether any man of his age, not even excepting William 
Jennings Bryan, left a deeper mark upon its history and 
declared principles.” The force of this statement will ap- 
pear more fully later on in these pages. Meanwhile, 
some mention should be made at this point of a few im- 
portant political speeches delivered by Altgeld during 
1898. On April 13 he spoke before a large Chicago 
gathering on Jefferson and Cleveland—‘‘the first the 
founder and the other the destroyer of Democracy.” 
At the State Democratic convention held at Springfield 
in early July, Altgeld easily carried off the oratorical 
honors of that gathering with a scathing arraignment of 
the Republican State administration then in power. This 
arraignment was extended to include the national admin- 
istration as well in a speech of September 24 (during the 
“off-year’ Congressional campaign) at the Chicago 
Auditorium. One more political address of this same 
general period was that delivered before the Jackson 
Club of Omaha on January 7 of the following year. 
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In another portion of the letter to Judge Lambert — 
Tree from which quotation has already been made in this 


chapter, Altgeld wrote: 


You have probably noticed that we had an election in Chicago. 
It became evident early in the spring [of 1897] that both the 
winds and the tides were running our way. I wanted a victory 


that should count a little for bimetallism. There were a number 


of candidates for mayor on our side. Several gentlemen who — 


last fall spat on our platform and derided our learning now 
suddenly became silver men. They literally offered their bodies to 
be flayed and their skins for bottles to serve the cause of silver. 
These gentlemen wanted the Democratic nomination for mayor; 
but the conversion seemed a little sudden, so a number of us— 
that is, the people—lifted young Carter H. Harrison into the 
saddle, and you would be amazed to see what a high horse he 
now rides. But his election was recognized by the country. as 
a silver victory, and even if he should now betray us I feel that 
we did the right thing. ‘Then it looks as if he would make a 
good mayor, and I hope all will be well. 


All was not well, however, and before many months 
had elapsed Altgeld and the young Democratic mayor 
who was riding such a high horse were avowed enemies. 
At the outset the quarrel seems to have been in some de- 
gree of a personal nature; but that phase of the episode 
is now too obscure to be dealt with fairly. More essen- 
tially, it was a matter of conflicting political views and 
principles, centring about two distinct issues, one national 
and the other local. After Mr. Bryan’s defeat in 1896 
a formidable movement began to develop within the 
Democratic party to discard the Chicago platform and 
wage the next Presidential campaign on the old “wiggle 
and wobble” lines which had served the party so suc- 
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cessfully in 1884 and 1892. Prominent in this movement 
were the astute sachems of Tammany Hall, led by Rich- 
ard Croker, who were chiefly interested in the sort of 
“free silver” that could be seen and felt in the palms of 
Tammany officeholders. Although Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago had been nominated and elected as a silver man, 
it was not long before his devotion to the Bryan and Alt- 
geld brand of Democracy began to assume a slightly aca- 
demic tinge. After a conference between Harrison and 
Croker toward the end of 1898, Altgeld and his adherents 
felt certain that Harrison had secretly allied himself with 
the enemies of the Chicago platform. 

Such was the national issue involved in this affair. The 
local issue requires somewhat fuller explanation. In a 
previous chapter of this volume the story has been told 
of Charles T. Yerkes’s memorable effort to secure the 
passage of State legislation which would have given him 
the so-called ‘“‘eternal monopoly’ in Chicago street- 
railway transportation—an effort frustrated at the last 
by Governor Altgeld’s veto. The sequel to that story, in 
the selection by Yerkes of a successor to Altgeld who 
could be relied upon to rubber-stamp the traction mag- 
nate’s orders, has also been recorded. With Tanner at 
the throttle of a well-oiled and smoothly-running Repub- 
lican machine, the Yerkes programme was carried through 
at Springfield without a hitch. Early in the State legis- 
lative session of 1897 a measure known as the Allen Law, 
authorizing the Chicago city council to grant fifty-year 
franchises, was quietly introduced, quietly passed, and 
quietly signed by Governor Tanner. But unfortunately 
for Yerkes, the political atmosphere of Chicago was not 
so serene as that of Springfield. The corrupt city council 
happened to be just then under heavy bombardment from 
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a recently-organized Municipal Voters’ League, and in the 
Spring mayoralty campaign of 1897 the traction question 
received a very wholesome airing. For the moment at 
least, Yerkes and his ring found it impossible to “cash in” 
on the Allen Law. Harrison, the newly-elected mayor, 
at once assumed an attitude of hostility to the street- 
railway monopolists, and refused to sanction any renewal 
of traction franchises until the Allen Law should be re- 
pealed and the State legislature should pass a new law 
authorizing municipal ownership. He did not intend, 
however, that this latter law should be utilized at once, 
and he favored the granting of one more renewal fran- 
chise for the usual twenty-year period, reserving to the 
city the right of purchase at some future time, the compa- 
nies meanwhile to guarantee a five-cent fare and agree to 
pay the city ten per cent of their gross receipts. Such a 
policy of postponement on the main issue was far from 
acceptable to Altgeld and other advocates of immediate 
municipal ownership. They believed that the traction 
ring, by this time well aware that the Allen Law was 
bound to be repealed, would have been entirely satisfied 
with a “compromise” of this sort; and they charged that 
Mayor Harrison was in reality working for the ring 
rather than against it. 

For the reasons above outlined, Altgeld considered 
it of the utmost importance that Mayor Harrison should 
be defeated for reelection in the spring of 1899. He 
asserted that Harrison, by means of a spurious victory on 
the local traction issue, was planning to secure control 
over the Democratic party in Illinois, and through a 
combination with Croker at the next national convention 
intended to wipe out the Chicago platform in the interests 
of eastern monopolists. But Harrison was too strongly 
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entrenched to be successfully opposed at the primaries, 
and his re-nomination was certain. The only course open 
to his Democratic opponents was to nominate a rival 
ticket by petition. Altgeld was frequently mentioned as 
the logical candidate to head such a ticket, but it was 
supposed that his having been Governor of the State 
would preclude his acceptance of the candidacy. How- 
ever, in a newspaper interview of late December, 1898, 


Altgeld said: 


These people [the men who were importuning him to run for 
mayor] feel that the Democratic party dare not take any chance 
on having a Croker or Harrison combination organize the next 
national convention. ‘They further declare that the Mayor on all 
important points is playing into the hands of the street rail- 
ways. ‘They say the opportunity of establishing municipal owner- 
ship that comes only once in a generation comes in 1903, when the 
present franchises expire; that the Mayor by pretending to be for 
municipal ownership, but insisting that we shall wait twenty or 
thirty years, is simply playing into the hands of the street rail- 
ways and shows that he is not acting in good faith with the 
people. . . . If there is no other way of rescuing the Democratic 
party from the treachery of the city hall I will run for Mayor, 
or even constable. 


Soon after this declaration, petitions were put in circu- 
_ lation calling for the nomination of Altgeld as candidate 
for mayor of Chicago, “by Democrats and as a Demo- 
crat.”” That national as well as local issues were in- 
volved in his candidacy is shown by the title adopted for 
his ticket, in accordance with the law requiring a distin- 
guishing ballot name—‘‘Municipal Ownership and Chi- 
cago Platform.’’ His opponent on the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket was, of course, Mayor Harrison; while Zina 
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R. Carter headed the Republican ticket. All three candi- 
dates ostensibly favored municipal ownership, but Alt- 
geld alone stood for immediate adoption of that plan. 

When criticized by his Democratic friends for “bolt- 
ing” the party organization with which he had been so 
long and prominently identified, Altgeld replied: 


To bolt a party is to disagree with its declared principles; but 
a man who is ready to sacrifice everything he has to prevent the 
principles of the party from being betrayed is not a bolter. To | 
worship a corrupt political organization as a fetish, and blindly 
follow it when it is moving toward destruction, is unworthy of a 
free citizen; and this practice has done infinite harm to our re- 
public. Political machinery is a curse when prostituted to base 
purposes. 


Hampered as he was by poor health and lack of funds, 
Altgeld found it impossible to make a very energetic cam- 
paign. At the outset, every daily paper in Chicago, with 
one exception, was against his candidacy; before the cam- 
paign was over, that one exception had deserted him. As 
a means of getting his views before the people, his friend 
George H. Shibley proposed the publication of a small 
weekly paper, with a front-page cartoon, to be sold on 
news-stands and by subscription. Such a paper, The — 
Municipal Ownership News, was started, and under Shib- | 
ley’s direction proved an effective instrument during the | 
campaign. No one connected with the movement, how- | 
ever, entertained any serious hope of success. To a 
friend who taxed him with the folly of endeavoring to 
bring about immediate municipal ownership, Altgeld re- 
plied: “Of course I know that we probably cannot get _ 
municipal ownership in your lifetime or mine, and maybe - 
not in the lifetime of your children; but it is the right | 

| 
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thing, and by preaching it now we are helping the people 
to come to it earlier than they otherwise might.” At the 
election in April, Altgeld received 47,169 votes, as against 
148,496 for Harrison and 107,437 for Carter. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


* 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1900 


ARDENTLY as he believed in municipal ownership, Alt- 
geld’s fight against Mayor Harrison in 1899 was primar- 
ily waged in behalf of a much larger principle. Traction 
affairs in Chicago happened to provide the immediate 
local issue; far more important in Altgeld’s view was the 
national issue involved in defending the Chicago platform 
of 1896 from its enemies within the Democratic ranks. © 
From the moment of Mr. Bryan’s first defeat his chief 
political concern was that the recent regeneration of. his 
party should be permanent, that the position won by such 
tremendous effort should not be sapped by the Crokers, | 
Gormans, Harrisons, and other exponents of machine | 
Democracy; and during the next four years he gave the | 
best of his failing energies to this cause. Ina long letter | 
of August 7, 1899, to Mr. Bryan, opposing the latter’s | 
projected trip to Kentucky in support of Goebel, he | 
wrote: 


In my judgment the wisest course for us to pursue is to serve |} 
notice on the trimmers and traders all over the country that the |} 
Chicago Platform Democrats of America cannot be trifled with; | 
that any attempt to betray them will result in death to the schem- | 
ers; that the control of conventions, whether State or national, | 
by trickery or corruption, will simply bring death to the men who | 
have a hand in it. Once let this feeling get abroad in the land |} 
and we will have no more trouble. 
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But along with this uncompromising devotion to the 
Chicago platform, Altgeld was by no means insensible to 
the pressure of new issues. More promptly than any 
other Democratic leader he recognized that the issue of 
imperialism, arising out of the purchase and conquest 
of the Philippine Islands by the United States govern- 
ment in 1898, would play an important part in the coming 
presidential campaign; and he was probably more influ- 
ential than any other in shaping Democratic policy with 
reference to that issue. In an article on “The War and 
Expansion,” written while the Spanish-American war 
was at its height, and published in the Democratic Maga- 
zine for July, 1898, Altgeld warmly supported the war 
and asserted that credit for it belonged chiefly to the 
Democratic party. ‘We have assumed responsibilities 
and created new conditions,” he said, ‘‘and we must now 
be prepared promptly to face the one and deal with the 
other.” He argued for an expansion of national 
commerce in all legitimate directions, on a reciprocal 
basis, and with a strong navy to protect it. Porto Rico 
should be accepted, if offered, as a part of the war indem- 
nity; and Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo should be an- 
nexed whenever the people of those countries desired 
such action. But “to establish a colonial system and at- 
tempt to rule great countries in another hemisphere . . . 
is an entirely different question.” Beyond claiming 
permanent access to “‘a number of the best harbors of the 
Philippines and any other good harbors we can get,” 
the Philippine Islands should be left in the possession of 
their own inhabitants. 


To attempt to govern this vast area and this numerous peo- 
ple from Washington would be a perilous undertaking, and 
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be almost certain to beget injustice and outrage. . . . But even 
if successfully governed, it is difficult to see what we would gain 
by pursuing this policy, over what we would get by simply se- 
curing permanent access to all of these harbors, so as to be able 
to compete on equal terms for their trade. This would involve 
no responsibility of government, no scandals and no injustice. 
Besides, the acquisition of vast territory on another continent 
would be inconsistent with the further maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine... . Apparently the Philippine Islanders are much 
better prepared to establish and maintain a republic than are the 
Cubans, and if they wish to take this step we have no right to 
prevent them. Even a poor government would be a thousand 
times better for the islands, and for the nations that trade with 
them, than the system of plunder and assassination which Spain 
has maintained there. ‘To be sure there are men who, with an 
air of superiority, declare this or that people are incapable of self- 
government. But it must be borne in mind that every republic 
that exists on earth today, including the great American republic, 
was founded in spite of the protests of these men. 


The same sentiments, in’ general substance, were re- 
peated by Altgeld in his speech before the Springfield 
convention on July 12, 1898, and in his Chicago Audito- 
rium address of September 24, 1898. Thereafter, as 
the folly, hypocrisy, and brutality of the government’s 
course in the Philippines became more open and pro- 
nounced, he seldom lost an opportunity of protesting 
against that course and of urging an anti-imperialist 
policy upon the Democratic party. 

Early in 1899, perhaps even earlier, a distinct change 
of attitude toward Altgeld began to make itself apparent 
in the American press. For almost the first time in his 
public career he was generally treated, by the more 
reputable journals at least, with something approaching 
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common courtesy and respect. This significant change 
was especially noticeable in the case of Harper's Weekly, 
for years one of the most rabidly violent and unscrupu- 
lous among Altgeld’s detractors. Describing a meeting 
of the Democratic national committee held at Chicago 
in July, 1899, this journal said: 


Next to Bryan the striking figure at the Chicago meeting was 
John P. Altgeld, former Governor of Illinois, who is looked on 
as the leader of that element in the party which contends that the 
Chicago platform of 1896 must remain the gospel for the Demo- 
cratic party in 1900. He has a strong following still in Illinois, 
but his greatest power lies in the devotion to him of the silver 
men in all parts of the country. His political prestige seems to 
increase rather than diminish. He never temporizes, and he 
despises those whom he characterizes as sacrificers of principle to 
opportunity. 


An interesting meeting between Altgeld and the editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, which occurred during the autumn 
of 1899, is thus described by the late Francis F. Browne 
in a personal letter to Mr. Louis F. Post: 


A year or so before the Presidential election of 1900, my friend 
Henry Loomis Nelson, later Professor of Political Economy in 
Williams College, Mass., but then editor of Harper’s Weekly (a 
journal which had been extremely outrageous in its treatment of 
Altgeld), called on me in Chicago, and after some discussion of 
political affairs said there was one man in Chicago whom he par- 
ticularly desired to meet,—ex-Governor Altgeld; and asked me 
if I could help him in doing so. I had then become personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Altgeld, and offered to take my friend to 
see him. We went at once to Altgeld’s office in the Unity 
Building, and I presented my friend as “Mr. Nelson, editor of 
Harper’s Weekly.” Altgeld greeted him in that cordial way he 
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had, saying, in a half-quizzical, half-sarcastic way, “Ah!—Har- 
per’s Weekly,—a Journal of Civilization!” quoting the familiar 
motto of the journal’s heading. Then, on my explaining that 
Mr. Nelson was making a study of the political situation, and 
prospects for the next campaign, Altgeld talked on for a half- 
hour or more, in a frank, off-hand, discerning way, which I saw 
impressed Mr. Nelson strongly, as did also Altgeld’s cordial, 
dignified, and courteous manners. Not once in the interview 
did Altgeld refer to Harper’s Weekly’s personal abuse. Walking 
back to my office, Mr. Nelson spoke of his pleasure at meeting 
Altgeld, and of his favorable impressions, saying, “How in the 
world did such a man as that come to be so misrepresented before 
the public?” I replied, ““Ask yourself, Mr. Nelson; surely your 
journal has done its full share.” He was silent; then said, rather 
ruefully, “Yes, I suppose we have; but of course we got it from 
the Chicago newspapers.” 


The immediate result of this interview was an extended 
article by Mr. Nelson published in Harper’s Weekly for 
November 18, 1899, under the title, ‘‘Altgeld and the 
Democratic Policy.” As the most accurate available 
summary of Altgeld’s pre-campaign views and prophe- 
cies, the following portion of this article is well worth 
reproducing here: 


Before describing the Democratic movement towards union, if 
not harmony [between the “silver” and “gold” wings of the 
party], I shall give the substance of a conversation I had with ex- 
Governor Altgeld in Chicago. It will not do to underrate this 
leader of the Chicago-platform Democrats. He is not the strong 
man physically that he once was, and it may be that he will not 
be able again to take an active part in campaigns, but he is in- 
tellectually head and shoulders above all the other Bryan and 
free-silver leaders. ‘The men who nominated Bryan, and also 
are to control the next Democratic convention—unless the bosses 
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of the stripe of Croker, Goebel, and McLean control it—will 
always listen respectfully to the advice of Altgeld. He will re- 
main the man upon whom they must depend if they are ever to 
attempt to meet the arguments of the strong men of the Republi- 
can party. Perhaps even if the bosses and their machines capture 
the convention and defeat Bryan, in the interest of Gorman or 
McLean, or some candidate of that kind, Altgeld will nevertheless 
remain the brains of the new Democracy. He is not much of 
a force to be reckoned with in that event, however, for his heart 
will not be in the contest. Whatever else he may be, he is not 
in sympathy with the Democratic machines of our great munici- 
palities. He is strong as a leader of the kind of movement which 
made Bryan the candidate, and which concocted the Chicago 
platform, because he professes to stand as the ideal man of the 
people. He is no more an old-time Democrat than Bryan is. 
He is a socialist, and therefore a believer in paternalism. Un- 
like the old Democrats, he does not want the government to 
keep its hands off the individual. He wants the government to 
extend its aiding hand over all industrial life. He has been 
denounced as an anarchist, but he is the exact opposite. If his 
political philosophy were adopted, the power of the government 
would be enormously increased, and its jurisdiction vastly ex- 
tended. He has, therefore, that kind of principle, or entertains 
that kind of theory, which finds acceptance with a good many 
hundreds of thousands of Americans, and he has a power of 
presenting his views so that they are attractive to the doubting and 
reassuring to the converted. Moreover, he is a skilful politician, 
and is adroit in uniting issues for the purpose of getting as many 
votes as possible behind his ticket, although the united body may 
be composed of several discordant elements. Whether he takes 
an active part in the next Democratic convention or not, his ad- 
vice will be potential, and will be followed unless Bryan him- 
self fails to agree with him—Bryan not being a subservient per- 
son, as was plainly shown by his refusal to follow Altgeld’s 
advice that he stay out of Kentucky and decline to take part in 
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the factional contest between silver Democrats—a contest that has 
been greatly stimulated by the gold Democrats. 

There had been several signs that the silver issue was a burden 
on the hands of its inventors, and I was desirous of discovering, 
if possible, how much significance to attach to them. Bryan was 
non-communicative, and, besides, he was in the hands of his ever- 
smiling brethren, Goebel and McLean. ‘Therefore Altgeld was 
the only man to talk to. I found him not at all inclined to make 
light of the silver issue. Unless I am greatly mistaken, he is 
sincerely convinced that cheap and abundant money will be of 
great benefit to the farmers and laborers of the country. He at 
least talks the lingo of that faith much more adroitly than any 
of his associates. Moreover, he believes that the great vote which 
Bryan received in 1896 represented accurately the strength of 
the free-coinage movement. He cannot be convinced that the 
free-silver men had as allies the discontented who had no interest 
whatever in silver or in any other economic question, but who 
voted for Bryan instead of McKinley because they were out of a 
job. He cannot be convinced, either, that Bryan received thous- 
ands of votes from Democrats who not only deny the silver faith, 
but who believe that the standard of value should be gold, and 
gold alone, but who voted for Bryan because he was the regular 
candidate of their party, and because their chief pride is in their 
own “regularity.” No; here were 6,500,000 of votes for a candi- 
date who believed in free silver, and therefore the 6,500,000 voters 
were all free-silver men. The reasoning is far from sound. The 
observation on which it is based is far from accurate, but it 
will be potent to keep the free-silver plank in the next Democratic 
national platform. 

It is clear, however, that silver will not be the important issue 
of the campaign if the Democrats can help it. It is difficult to 
see, perhaps, how the issue can be made subordinate, for it is the 
only issue concerning which Bryan can be taken seriously. But 
Mr. Altgeld says that issues are not made by the politicians, 
but by the people, and that candidates and party orators and news- 
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“papers must discuss the questions in which the people are in- 
terested. He points out that this is shown to be true in every 
modern campaign. In some parts of the country the stump- 
speaker naturally talks about the tariff; in other parts, about the 
labor questions; in others, about silver; in others, about “gov- 
ernment by injunction.” He argues that next year the talk will be 
about imperialism, and next in importance will be the trust ques- 
tion. This arrangement of issues puts the silver issue at least 
third, and it may be that it will not be heard of except as it will 
be talked about by the Republican orators, who will naturally 
insist that Bryanism means cheap money and nothing else. It 
was clear from Mr. Altgeld’s conversation that he expected the 
return of the gold Democrats to the organization which had driven 
them out of their old party by revolutionizing it, and by making 
it stand for everything contrary to old Democratic doctrine and 
teaching. And this reunion of old partisans who seemed a short 
time ago to have gone asunder for good and all, not only on the 
silver question, but because Bryanism means socialism instead of 
the old Democratic theory of individualism—this reunion is to 
be effected on the issue of imperialism, seconded by an attack on 
trusts; although how the trust question can be made to play a 
part in a campaign in which the two antagonists profess the same 
faith concerning it is difficult to see. Imperialism, however, is 
to be the main issue if the Democrats can make it so, and Mr. 
Altgeld is of the opinion that the people will compel the issue 
to be placed at the front—will demand the consideration of that 
question to the subordination of the silver and all other issues. 
And in this he and his party are likely to be helped by the general 
apathy on the currency question which is due to the prosperity of 
the country, and to the fact that the clamor for cheap money, 
which was so loud four years ago, is not heard of outside of the 
circle of professional free-coinage politicians. One unfortunate 
feature of Mr. Altgeld’s view lies in the fact that the Republicans 
are to encounter opposition to their effort to make the money 
question the prominent one of the campaign. It would seem to 
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be a thing of easy accomplishment if Bryan is to be the candidate. 
At any rate, I set down the views of Mr. Altgeld for what they 
may be worth. He assumes that Mr. Bryan will again be the 
candidate of the Democratic party; that the party will not abandon 
the silver issue, because it believes in its soundness, and, at all 
events, that it will not do to confess to the 6,500,000 voters, who 
he assumes are all 16 to 1 men, that the leaders and they were 
all wrong in 1896. He further assumes that the fact will be 
recognized that something of more importance is now before 
the country, that something being the issue of imperialism, in 
which are involved the political fortunes of Mr. McKinley and 
his administration. ‘The question of importance to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, to the Republican party, and to the country is as to the 
reasonableness of the belief which is held by the Chicago-platform 
Democrats that the gold Democrats and all anti-imperialists will 
next year follow the man whom, three years ago, they rejected 
even with scorn, because he now stands for the opposition to Mr. 
McKinley’s policy of imperialism, or expansion, or whatever else 
men may see fit to call it. 


With Mayor Harrison of Chicago in firm control of 
the Illinois Democratic organization, there was no 
possible chance that Altgeld would be sent as a delegate 
to either the State or the national Democratic conven- 
tion of 1900. He did, however, attend both gatherings 
as a private member of the party. At the State conven- 
tion, held late in June, his appearance was marked by a 
demonstration too enthusiastic and spontaneous to be 
ignored. He was invited to the platform, where he 
spoke with such force in support of the programme and 
spirit of 1896 that the hostile elements in the convention 
later found it impossible to frustrate a vote of instruc- 
tions for Mr. Bryan’s candidacy. From the State con- 
vention Altgeld went, still without official status save as 
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a member of the Democratic national committee, to the 
national convention at Kansas City, which opened on 
July 4. He arrived just in time to forestall, at the pre- 
convention proceedings, what would have been a seri- 
ous disaster to the Chicago-platform adherents. Ex- 
Governor Charles S. Thomas of Colorado has recalled 
the incident in the following paragraph from a personal 
letter: 


At Kansas City Governor Altgeld performed a very distinct 
and important service to the cause of free coinage. A serious 
but quiet plan had been formed by the opponents of silver to 
prevent anything beyond casual mention of the subject in the 
platform of 1900. This plan had secured the adhesion of a very 
respectable number of strong silver men through the specious as- 
surance that the naming of a fixed ratio had led to defeat in 1896, 
and that a mere declaration for free coinage with the ratio to be 
determined by later legislation would be a winner. The plan of 
course contemplated an organization of the convention with that 
end in view. Altgeld was among the first to detect this move- 
ment, and he resolved to defeat it. I was a candidate for tem- 
porary chairman of the convention. Altgeld sent for me, told 
me what he knew, asked about my chances for success, and then 
determined to support me. I was chosen for the position, thanks 
to his good offices. Being a pronounced and uncompromising 
silver man, my selection had much to do with weakening al- 
though it did not wholly discourage the movement. 


The fight thus begun in the contest for temporary 
chairman was immediately carried over into the deliber- 
ations of the resolutions or platform committee. 
Essentially, this fight involved Mr. Bryan’s candidacy 
much more than it did the issue of free silver. Had the 
convention merely declared its general adherence to the 
silver clause of the Chicago platform, or had it supported 
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a plank in favor of free coinage without specifying the 
16 to 1 ratio, the position of the Democratic party on the 
silver issue would have been virtually unchanged. But 
Mr. Bryan had already served notice that unless the plat- 
form of 1900 specifically restated and reafirmed the 
silver plank of 1896 he would not accept a second 
nomination for the presidency. By successfully opposing 
a word-for-word reiteration of the Chicago silver plank, 
the machine delegates at Kansas City would thus have 
eliminated Mr. Bryan and then have carried through the 
nomination of some such ‘‘conservative”’ as Gorman or 
Hill or Harrison. Only after a bitter struggle, and by 
such a narrow vote as 24 to 26, were these plans defeated 
in the resolutions committee. The platform, as finally 
decided upon for presentation to the convention, 
reafirmed and endorsed ‘‘the principles of the National 
Democratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1896,” and 
demanded once more the “immediate restoration of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid 
or consent of any other nation.” Other planks de- 
nounced the “colonial policy” of the Republican admin- 
istration, declared opposition to militarism, attacked the 
trusts and all private monopolies, and characterized the 
Dingley tariff act of 1897 as a “trust-breeding measure.” 
Of central importance, however, was the following para- | 
graph: ‘The burning issue of imperialism growing out 
of the Spanish War involves the very existence of the 
Republic and the destruction of our free institutions. 
We regard it as the paramount issue of the campaign.” 
Thus Altgeld’s prediction regarding the platform, as 
expressed in the Harper’s Weekly interview of October, | 
1899, was fulfilled to the letter. 
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On the opening day of the convention, after the usual 
official preliminaries, Altgeld was formally invited to 
address the convention from the platform. His speech 
was devoted in the main to a eulogy of Mr. Bryan and a 
plea that no backward step be taken on the money ques- 
tion. “Four years ago,” he said, “we quit trimming, 
we quit using language that has a double meaning... . 
We went forth armed with the strength that comes from 
candor and sincerity, and we fought the greatest cam- 
paign ever waged on the American continent. . . . [For] 
the first time in the history of this republic the Democracy 
of America have risen up in favor of one man.” This 
speech, and Senator Tillman’s reading of the platform, 
which immediately followed, received a tremendous 
ovation. ‘The next day, July 5, the platform was adopted 
and Mr. Bryan was nominated by acclamation, amid 
tumultuous cheering. Adlai E. Stevenson later received 
the nomination for Vice-President. 

At Philadelphia two weeks before, President McKinley 
had been chosen by unanimous vote to head the Repub- 
lican ticket once more, with Theodore Roosevelt for 
running mate. The Republican platform renewed the 
party’s allegiance to the gold standard and to the policy 
of protection and reciprocity, reafirmed the usual number 
of popular generalities, and (in a half-hearted effort to 
spike Democratic guns on the trusts issue) denounced 
“conspiracies and combinations to restrict business.” 
The regular Populists and the ‘‘silver Republicans” en- 
dorsed the Democratic candidate and platform at their 
national conventions, and the newly-organized Anti- 
Imperialist League pledged its support to Mr. Bryan. 

With the ensuing campaign there is no need to deal 
at any length here. Mr. Bryan repeated his strenuous 
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and spectacular canvass of four years before, laying 
chief stress throughout his tours on the anti-imperialist 
issue. Both in directing campaign strategy and in active 
field work, Altgeld did everything that a man in such 
frail physical health could do. During October he 
accompanied Mr. Bryan:on a speaking trip through the 
New England States—his first political invasion of that 
territory. Here, oddly enough, he found some of the 
largest and most enthusiastic audiences that he had ever 
addressed. The Republican candidate for Vice-President 
thundered valorously up and down the country against 
the exponents of “lawlessness and disorder, dishonesty 
and dishonor, license and disaster at home and cowardly 
shrinking from duty abroad”’; but otherwise the campaign 
was not conspicuous for either hysteria or vituperation. 
It happened that the economic winds and tides were just 
then running strongly in favor of the Republicans, and 
the latter could well afford to rest their case in the main 
upon the concrete and visible entity of a ‘‘full dinner pail,” 
as opposed to the Democratic arguments in favor of such 
relative abstractions as anti-imperialism, trust regulation, 
and free coinage. In the November election President 
McKinley received a popular majority of nearly 850,000 
votes over Mr. Bryan, and an electoral vote of 292 
against 155 for his opponent. 

A conversation between Altgeld and his private 
secretary, Miss Louise Howard, during the 1900 cam- 
paign deserves to be set down here, as refuting (if that 
were necessary ) the charge so frequently brought forward 
both in this campaign and in that of 1896, to the effect 
that Altgeld’s support of Mr. Bryan was determined 
solely or chiefly by hopes of personal political prefer- 
ment. Miss Howard writes: 
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There is one conversation which is the most memorable of any 
I ever had with Governor Altgeld. In thinking of it I am re- 
minded that in answer to the usual inquiries, “How do you do?” 
or “How have you been lately?” he would frequently say: ‘Oh, 
I have been fairly well, but I am not accomplishing anything.” 

Accomplishment—that was so evidently, from his tone and em- 
phasis, his only idea of happiness! But on this day of which I am 
thinking, in reply to the customary inquiries, he said that he was 
greatly depressed and discouraged. I wished to remind him of 
something more cheerful, and said that I did not see why he should 
be discouraged, that Mr. Bryan seemed to have a very good 
chance of success in the coming election. “And,” said I, “if Mr. 
Bryan is elected you will certainly be in his cabinet.” “No,” 
said the Governor, “I shall never be in Mr. Bryan’s cabinet.” 
“Why not?” I asked in surprise, adding that it was generally ex- 
pected that he would occupy a leading place in any cabinet which 
Mr. Bryan might select. “I would not accept a place in Mr. 
Bryan’s cabinet, if it should be offered me,” said Governor Alt- 
geld. Again I asked in surprise, ““Why not?” and he replied: 
“Because Mr. Bryan, if he is elected President, will have a very 
difficult task before him, in conducting his administration—a very 
difficult task. "The American people do not understand me. If 
I accepted a place in Mr. Bryan’s cabinet it would handicap 
him and make his administration more difficult, and that I will 
not do.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
LAST DAYS 


WHAT was destined to be Altgeld’s final activity in 
connection with national politics has been described in 
the preceding chapter. Had he lived a few years longer, 
the progressive wing of the Democratic party might have 
prevailed in 1904 as it had in 1900. At any rate, it is 
dificult to imagine that Altgeld would have acquiesced in 
such a reactionary triumph as that of the Democratic 
forces which nominated Alton B. Parker for the Presi- 
dency. Greatly as he had suffered under the scurrilities 


of Theodore Roosevelt, he might very conceivably have — 


decided that support of the Republican candidate involved 
a lesser apostasy to the Chicago platform. More prob- 
ably, however, he would have organized or attempted 
to organize a secession movement within his own party, 
with a programme similar in all important respects to 
that adopted by the ‘‘Progressive” Republicans in 1912. 


Certainly during the two or three years just before his — 


death, Altgeld made it sufficiently plain that he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice party ‘“‘regularity’ and even party 
allegiance whenever the occasion demanded. This was 
demonstrated by his course in the Chicago mayoralty 
campaign of 1899, and also by two later incidents, now 
to be briefly described, which mark the close of his 
political career. 

In connection with one of those spasmodic reform 
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movements so familiar in American municipal politics, 
some of the better elements in St. Louis induced Mr. Lee 
Meriwether, a prominent attorney of that city, to run 
for mayor in the spring contest of rgor. At the pri- 
maries Mr. Meriwether won a majority for nomination 
on the regular Democratic ticket. In the nominating 
convention, however, the local Democratic bosses took 
forcible control of the proceedings with a large body 
of police, ejected the reform candidate and his adherents, 
seated their own delegates, and nominated their own 
ticket. Mr. Meriwether then entered the mayoralty 
contest as an independent, on a platform advocating 
municipal ownership of public utilities. Although many 
prominent western Democrats contributed privately to 
his campaign fund, few were willing to offend the ‘“‘regu- 
lar’ Democratic organization by open support of his 
candidacy. Altgeld was appealed to, and at St. Louis 
on March 27 he made an eloquent plea for the inde- 
pendent candidate before an audience of nearly twelve 
thousand. At the ensuing election, Mr. Meriwether was 
“counted out’ by methods which eventually retired the 
chief Democratic boss from active political concerns to a 
three-year sojourn in the State penitentiary. 

Returning at once to Chicago after his St. Louis 
speech, Altgeld addressed a large public meeting on 
March 28 in support of Judge Elbridge Hanecy, then 
running for mayor of Chicago on the Republican ticket. 
Hanecy’s nomination had evidently been brought about 
through a bi-partisan ‘deal’ between the local political 
bosses, which had for its purpose the ensuring of Mayor 
Harrison’s reelection to a third term. ‘Pursuant to 
this arrangement, the Republican machine defeated 
John M. Harlan for the Republican nomination. 
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Harlan had been pressed upon the convention by an 
immense popular petition. Had he been nominated, 
nothing would have prevented his election. But that 
would have amounted to a repudiation by the Republi- 
can machine of its arrangement with the Burke- 
Harrison [Democratic] machine. So the Republican 
machine ‘turned down’ Harlan and nominated Judge 
Hanecy, probably the most unpopular Republican of note 
in Chicago.” * Altgeld’s support of the Republican 
candidate was no doubt determined to some extent by his 
bitter hostility to Mayor Harrison. But, as in the St. 
Louis contest, local traction affairs constituted an im- 
portant issue of the campaign. Altgeld felt that Judge 
‘Hanecy’s stand on this issue was much more definite and 
progressive than Harrison’s. “I believe,” he said in his 
speech of March 28, “‘that if Mr. Harrison is reelected 
the cause of municipal ownership of public utilities will 
be set back a quarter of a century.’”’ Without question- 
ing his sincerity or criticising his right to disregard 
party allegiance, many of Altgeld’s warmest admirers 
believed that his support of Hanecy was decidedly ill- 
advised. Harrison was reelected, although his plurality 
of 1897 was reduced by nearly two-thirds. 

Early in 1901 Altgeld completed and published his 
little book on “Oratory: Its Requirements and Re- 
wards,” which brought him numerous letters of warm 


praise from prominent men in this country and abroad. _ 


One of these men was Henry D. Lloyd, to whom Altgeld 
wrote in acknowledgment: ‘‘Many thanks for your kind 
words about my little book. I cannot tell you how sweet 
they are tome. It is one of my children that the world 
is not frowning on.’ At this time, also, he must have 
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been occupied with another of his literary “children,” 
“The Cost of Something for Nothing,” which was 
finished just before his death, although it did not find 
publication until some two years later. But these two 
books were merely the product of spare moments, stolen 
from the prosaic task of earning a livelihood. Since the 
expiration of his term as Governor, in 1897, Altgeld had 
maintained offices in the Unity Building, ostensibly for 
the practice of law, although political and other activ- 
ities still continued to engross the larger part of such time 
as he could give to.work of any sort. At the beginning 
of 1901, however, he formed an active law partnership 
with his old friend Clarence Darrow and with William 
H. Thompson, under the firm name of Altgeld, Darrow 
& Thompson; and the last year of his life was devoted 
almost exclusively to legal practice. In another part of 
the letter to Henry D. Lloyd which is quoted on page 
326, he wrote: “You will see from the heading of this 
letter that I have gone to work and am trying to make an 
honest (?) living. Although I have a deep conviction 
that a reformer ought not to have to work.” One may 
readily read in this the feelings with which Altgeld re- 
turned actively to his old profession. After a decade of 
strenuous public service, he had now to resume the rela- 
tively petty concerns of a private law business—to begin 
anew where he had left off long before, in an occupation 
that had never been congenial to him. But the stoic ele- 
ment in his nature was equal to this, as it had been to all 
of his previous necessities. He threw himself resolutely 
into the work before him, and within a few months 
achieved a more brilliant reputation than comes to most 
lawyers in as many years of effort. ‘This second phase of 
Altgeld’s legal career is referred to in the following quo- 
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tation from an article by Elbert Hubbard in The Phil- 
istine for May, 1902: 


He was the most systematic of workers—the most practical of 
men—and keenest of politicians and the best trial lawyer in 
Chicago. But to see him at his best, the interests involved must 
not be trivial nor the opposition small fry. He demanded big 
game and high stakes. In his mental make-up—in temperament— 
he had qualities akin to those of Caesar. 

In talking with a ‘Chicago judge a few days ago about Altgeld, 
the judge corrected me thus, “I did not say John. P. Altgeld was 
a good lawyer, I said he was a great lawyer. He had the 
leanest, most sinewy intellect of any man who ever came before 
me—and in the course of a year I saw them all. He could sift, 
weigh, analyze, and make distinctions in a way that kept the other 
fellows in a perspiration. His thoroughness raised the status of 
the entire Bench and Bar of Cook County. He gloried in the 
bright scintillating sword-playing of the mind, and when he 
willed it his words were whips of scorpions. I used to watch 
him; and when he was needlessly calm and suave, carefully con- 
sidering the other side, giving due credit and paying courtly def- 
erence, I knew that it was coming. He etched ’em with a stylus 
and then bit in his argument with sulphuric acid; and often it 
was a month before the other side knew they were scarified for 
life—like a big vaccination mark on beauty’s arm. If Altgeld had 
let the workingman just go to the devil, he would be today to 
Illinois what Thomas Jefferson is to Virginia. 


A last personal glimpse of Altgeld has been contributed 
to this book by Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, author of ‘“The 
Spoon River Anthology.” The incident described took 
place during the winter of 1901-2, only a few weeks be- 
fore Altgeld’s death. Mr. Masters was then, as he still 
is, a practicing lawyer in Chicago. ‘He writes: 
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I was trying to organize an independent bar association to 
counteract the influence of the Chicago Bar Association. Altgeld 
and some others were with me in this, and I was chosen to pre- 
pare the declaration of principles of the new association. I pre- 
pared them and went to Altgeld’s office, then on the twelfth 
floor of the Ashland Block, as my office was. He had a small 
room on the south side of the building overlooking Randolph 
Street—no rug on the floor, no pictures on the walls, a folding 
top desk of yellow oak, a swivel chair, and perhaps other chairs. 
He was standing at the window as I entered looking toward the 
Unity Building, absorbed in reilection. He heard me and turned 
around, but did not leave the window; and I came up to him. 
The bright light of the window acted as a microscope upon his 
face, which was almost ivory pale. But two things that im- 
pressed me were his voice and his eyes. His voice rasped from 
the rostrum, for I have often heard him make speeches. But in 
this conversation it was of marvellous sweetness, laden with in- 
finite kindness, and something of a transfiguring resignation. And 
his eyes were the bluest that I ever saw, child-like, gentle, and 
radiant. So he took my writing and went to his desk and read it. 
After doing so he said, “This is excellent, excellent; but we can 
condense it a little. This word can go out and this one.” So he 
took his pencil and made emendations. ‘The next time I saw his 
face he was in his coffin, and it looked as clear and calm as ice, 
his nose very thin and pointed which I had not observed in life, 
and almost transparent through the chisel of the sculptor Death. 
You will find in one of the epitaphs of the Spoon River Anthology 
a reference to Altgeld and his eyes.* 


* The epitaph here mentioned is that written for “Magrady Graham,” 
a Spoon River inhabitant who appears to have succumbed to an excess 
of emotion during the election of 1892. It reads as follows: 


Tell me, was Altgeld elected Governor? 
For when the returns began to come in 
And Cleveland was sweeping the East, 
It was too much for you, poor old heart, 
Who had striven for democracy 
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Absorbed as he was in his law practice during these 
last months, Altgeld still maintained as keen an interest 
as ever in public affairs, and he occasionally yielded to 
one of the many requests which he received to speak be- 

fore public gatherings. At Ann Arbor on December 14, 
~ 1901, he addressed the Good Government Club of the 
University of Michigan on ‘American Ideals,” devoting 
particular attention to the conditions of social injustice 
and official repression that make for the growth of anar- 
chism. On March 8, 1902, he spoke before the Indepen- 
dent Club of Buffalo on his favorite topic, “Shall the 
People Own the Monopolies?” His next public appear- 
ance, only three days later, was destined to be his last. 
The Buffalo address was delivered on a Saturday evening. 
On Monday and Tuesday of the following week, Altgeld 
was almost continuously engaged in the Federal circuit 


court at Chicago, arguing a case in behalf of the local | 


cabmen’s union against the Pennsylvania railway. A\l- 
though much exhausted at the conclusion of his final plea 
on Tuesday afternoon, he took a train at once for Joliet, 


where he was scheduled to speak that evening at a public 


mass-meeting arranged by the Will County Pro-Boer As- 
sociation. Some of his associates, seeing that he was in 


In the long, long years of defeat. 

And like a watch that is worn 

I felt you growing slower until you stopped. 
Tell me, was Altgeld elected, 

And what did he do? 

Did they bring his head on a platter to a dancer, 
Or did he triumph for the people? 

For when I saw him 

And took his hand, 

The child-like blueness of his eyes 

Moved me to tears, 

And there was an air of eternity about him, 
Like the cold, clear light that rests at dawn 
On the hills! 
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no condition to undergo the strain of an important speech, 
attempted to dissuade him from it, but without success. 
The cause of the “embattled farmers” of South Africa, 
in support of which the Joliet meeting was being held, 
had aroused the deepest sympathies of Altgeld’s liberty- 
loving nature; and stirred by the news of General Meth- 
uen’s capture a day or two before, he went to Joliet 
resolved upon making one of the chief oratorical efforts 
of his life. 

At the meeting he spoke with much feeling and energy 
for about forty-five minutes. Apparently his voice was 
as strong as ever; but he hesitated a little at times, wiped 
his forehead frequently, and occasionally reached out 
somewhat unsteadily for support by the speaker’s table 
or a near-by chair. At the last, after an eloquent plea 
for the Boer women and children penned up in British 
concentration camps, he concluded with these words: 


I am not discouraged. Things will right themselves. The 
pendulum swings one way and then another. But the steady pull 
of gravitation is toward the centre of the earth. Any structure 
must be plumb if it is to endure, or the building will fall. So it 
is with nations. Wrong may seem to triumph. Right may seem 
to be defeated. But the gravitation of eternal justice is toward 
the Throne of God. Any political institution which is to en- 
dure must be plumb with that line of justice. 


Amid the cheers of a large audience, Altgeld sighed 
deeply and sat down. ‘Then two or three minutes later, 
as the next speaker began his address, he arose and 
started a little uncertainly toward the wings of the stage. 
Just as he was out of sight of the audience, he staggered 
and fell into the arms of two members of a local singing 
society who had noticed his distress and had arisen to 
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assist him. From the theatre he was taken at once in a 
semi-conscious condition to his hotel. There he revived 
and spoke coherently to those about him. His chief 
concern was that his wife should not be alarmed about his 
condition. ‘I’ve got to be careful of her, you know,” he 
said. After being put to.bed, he again lapsed into a state 
of semi-consciousness. When Dr. Cushing of the State 
penitentiary arrived, Altgeld recognized him, and at- 
tempting to extend his hand, he said: ‘‘How do you do, 
Cushing? JI am glad to see you.” These were his last 
intelligible words. After several hours of almost com- 
plete unconsciousness, he died a little after seven o'clock 
on the morning of March 12. According to the state- 
ment of his attending physicians, death had been caused 
by cerebral hemorrhage. As truly as any soldier on the 
battlefield, Altgeld went down fighting for human liberty. 
It was the death which of all others he would have chosen 
for himself. He had 


Fired his ringing shot and passed, 
Hotly charged—-and sank at last. 


From Joliet the body was taken to Chicago in charge 
of Altgeld’s law partner and devoted friend of many 
years, Clarence Darrow. ‘There, at the family home 
on Malden Avenue, private funeral services of a very 
brief and simple nature were held on the afternoon of 
March 14. Miss Jane Addams and Mr. Darrow were 
the only speakers other than the presiding clergyman, 
Dr. Frank Crane. Next morning, escorted by Governor 
Yates and his staff, the casket was carried to the Public 
Library building and placed on a flower-banked bier in 
the north corridor. All that day, from eleven in the 
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morning until ten at night, and for three hours during the 
following forenoon, an almost continuous double line of 
sorrowing admirers filed slowly past the coffin. Despite 
the harsh and rainy weather, from forty to fifty thou- 
sand persons thus paid tribute to the dead statesman. 


All day long they stood; all day long in the rain. Bitter, bitter 
Chicago! As if, even in his death, she would scourge by her 
lowering clouds the men who dared to love him. Oppression, 
Falsehood, Compromise, Cowardice breathed more freely; for in 
the great north corridor of the Chicago Public Library John P. 
Altgeld, friend of the common people, lay upon his bier. The 
great rock against which the waves of corruption in high places 
had beaten so long in vain had crumbled into clay at last. All 
day long they stood, in imperceptibly moving line: the common 
people, care-worn, toil-stained, wet to their thinly covered skins, 
men and women and children together, waiting to look upon the 
dead face of the man who had borne their troubles in his heart, 
a heart great enough to know and to understand. As they 
turned away, in men and women alike, shining, in some, through 
tears, there was a look of dignity that was impressive, awful, as if 
by that one look his spirit had caressed them, had raised them for 
the instant to the height of his own towering manhood.* 


Early in the afternoon of March 16 the doors of the 
library building were closed, a few eloquent words were 
spoken at the bier by William J. Bryan, and the casket 
was then carried at the head of a long funeral proces- 
sion to Graceland Cemetery. No military display 
marked this procession, which was made up for the most 
part of working-class organizations. At the grave, brief 
addresses were given by two of Altgeld’s political associ- 
ates, Mr. Bryan and Charles A. Towne, and by his life- 


* The Socialist Spirit (Chicago), April, 1902. 
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long friend, Joseph W. Errant. The final scene here 
has been thus impressively pictured by an eye-witness, 
Mr. Louis F. Post: 


A bleak landscape stretching away from his open grave, fierce 
March winds bearing down the bitter cold of a northern blizzard 
as they howled through the leafless trees, tumbling waves beating 
on the near-by shore of the angry lake, and a lowering but not 
altogether sunless sky overhanging the scene—this was the em- 
blematic tribute which external Nature paid to the memory of 
John P. Altgeld, while his friends returned his mortal part to 
the absorbing elements of the earth from which it came. 

It was a grand and fitting tribute. No other could so well 
have symbolized the man. ‘The bleakness was the bleakness of 
March and not of December, of life renewing and not of life 
at an end; and the signs and sounds of stress and storm, in the 
midst of which the dead body lay—composed, silent, indifferent, 
and as cold as the furious blast itself—pictured forth with graphic 
fidelity the story of a devoted life lived out to the mortal end 
in unflinching loyalty to principle and with cold indifference to 
the malignant clamorings and their inane echoes which had as- 
sailed it on every hand. 

Nor was the picture wholly harsh. Perfect artist that she is, 
Nature was faithful to the whole truth. She had cast a thin 
veil over the sky, and through the fleecy meshes of that token 
of grief, the bright sun thrust its softened rays to symbolize at 
once the hope which lies “beyond our mortal ken” and the 
tender love that had vitalized this brave man’s nobly strenuous 
career.* 


Public meetings to honor Altgeld’s memory were held 
in several large cities soon after his death, the huge gath- 
erings in Cooper Union, New York, on April 3 and in the 


* The Public (Chicago), March 22, 1902. 
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Chicago Auditorium on April 20 being particularly im- 
pressive. In the same year (1902) there was organized 
an Altgeld Memorial Association, having for its avowed 
purpose “to keep alive the inspiring memory of John P. 
Altgeld, volunteer soldier, jurist, statesman, publicist, 
and humanitarian, and to inculcate the principles of free 
government to which he heroically dedicated his life.” 
Besides providing for the pecuniary relief of Mrs. Alt- 
geld, this Association organized three notable memorial 
services in Chicago—the first on March 10, 1907, five 
years after Altgeld’s death; the second on September 4, 
1910, when four bronze tablets now affixed to the ceme- 
tery monument were dedicated; and the last on March 
IO, 1912, ten years after Altgeld’s passing. The moving 
spirit, the chief organizing force, in these activities was 
Joseph S. Martin, whose name deserves to be inscribed in 
shining letters in this or any similar record. For many 
years both before and after Altgeld’s death, Martin de- 
voted virtually the whole of his time and fortune first to 
the personal service then to enhancing the memory of the 
man who was quite literally the god of his idolatry.* In 
addition to his whole-hearted labors in connection with 
the Memorial Association, Martin secured after long ef- 
fort the passage of a bill through the Illinois legislature 
of 1913 appropriating $25,000 for the erection of a 

* At the memorial service of 1912, one of the speakers (Rey. Herbert 
S. Bigelow) said: “While sitting here, I have been thinking of an- 
other name that it seems to me we should link with the name of Altgeld 
upon this occasion; for next to greatness itself is the power of ap- 
preciating greatness. . . . There is a man, not in evidence of course, hid- 
ing somewhere out on the edges of the crowd this afternoon, a man 
who would have been glad to have laid down his life for Governor 


Altgeld; and I want that name written into the record this afternoon. 
Let us remember the name of Joseph S. Martin.” 
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public monument to Altgeld. As designed by Gutzon 
Borglum, this monument has stood since 1915 at the 
north end of Lincoln Park, in Chicago. 


During the last three or four years of Altgeld’s life, 
as already noted in these pages, he enjoyed the novel ex- 
perience of being treated by a considerable section of the 
American press with something like common decency— 
in some cases almost with respect. Even Harper's 


Weekly and The Nation now found it possible to mention — 


his name without at the same time unlocking the flood- 
gates of savage invective. After his death, the prevail- 
ing note in the press obituaries was one of eulogy. As in 
the case of Lincoln, many of those who had been his most 
relentless detractors now joined with his devoted follow- 
ers in paying tribute to the dead. ‘The “‘arch-anarchist” 
was suddenly metamorphosed into a staunch though 
“occasionally mistaken” champion of democratic Ameri- 
can institutions; the “friend of disorder” and “ally of 
criminals’ became a zealous exponent of law and justice; 
the “frenzied demagogue”’ was declared to be a leader 
of forlorn hopes, whose whole effort ‘“‘was to force his 
party to stand for unpopular principles, rather than gain 
office through compromise.” ‘The newspaper which of 
all others had been most vociferous in its tirades against 
“viper Altgeld’ now discovered and proclaimed that ‘‘he 
was a sincere, earnest and honest man, whose feelings at 
times possibly played him false. Someone has truth- 
fully said that Altgeld would be assured of immortality 
if the memorial notices published at his death had ap- 
peared as many days in succession as the life-long attacks. 

But in a sense that has no remotest association with 
such evanescent things as press obituaries, Altgeld is in- 


i 
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deed assured of immortality. The tide of public affairs 
runs swiftly in this country, carrying those who for the 
moment ride and in some degree control it to quick ob- 
livion. The large outstanding figures of one generation 
are commonly no more than shadows (when they are 
even that) to its successor. For the most part it is only 
as some specious national myth entwines itself about the 
reputation of a vanished statesman or politician, like the 
bright swathing-cloths about an Egyptian mummy, that 
his name seems to endure with any permanence or make 
any urgent appeal to the popular imagination. Outside 
a little group of surviving friends, associates, and fol- 
lowers, there are probably few today to whom the name 
of John P. Altgeld is significant or even familiar. His 
heroic struggles in behalf of the common people, in be- 
half of justice and honesty, in behalf of truly democratic 
government, are largely unknown to a contemporary 
world intent mainly upon what is visibly and tangibly be- 
fore its eyes. He belongs with what is called the dead 
past, which we in America bury more speedily and with 
less reverence than any other people. But, as the sages 
frequently remind us, the past is never dead—“‘at last it 
is all that lives.” In any large sense, whatever free and 
orderly and equitable social existence we enjoy today 
comes as a heritage from the past, a direct boon from the 
pioneers of progress who have long since left the human 
scene. In the twenty years or more since Altgeld’s 
death, his influence has been a constant and potent force 
in the public life of this country. In some degree his 
voice still speaks in every programme of political or 
social reform; the work of every earnest man or woman 
who would alleviate the ills under which humanity suffers 
has been made easier because of his efforts. Although 
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his name may be forgotten, he lives and will continue to 
live in the perpetual strivings of mankind toward a better 
collective existence. The last word on any subject is 
usually spoken by a poet, and the essential truth about 
Altgeld finds eloquent expression in the following com- 
memorative lines written by Mr. Vachel Lindsay: 


Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone. 
Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its own. 


“We have buried him now,” thought your foes, and in secret re- 
joiced. 

They made a brave show of their mourning, their hatred unvoiced. 

They had snarled at you, barked at you, foamed at you day after 
day, 

Now you were ended. ‘They praised you . . . and laid you away. 


The others that mourned you in silence and terror and truth, 

The widow bereft of her crust, and the boy without youth, 

The mocked and the scorned and the wounded, the lame and the 
poor 

That should have remembered forever . . . remember no more. 


‘Where are those lovers of yours, on what name do they call, 
The lost, that in armies wept over your funeral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred high-valiant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen, the sons of your sons; 
The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your dreaming began, 
The valor that wore out your soul in the service of man. 


Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone, 

Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its own. 
Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that kindled the flame— 
To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name, 

To live in mankind, far, far more . . . than to live in a name. 


THE END 
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